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or any other exercise, PEARS’ SOAP is re- 
freshing; it is cooling and softening to the skin, 
and produces a bright, clear complexion. 


Established over 100 years—20 International awards—Be SURE you get the genuine. 
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y™~ Made by a new and original process, whereby we preserve 
the natural flavor of the fruits just as Nature flavored them. They 
give your food a tone entirely different from that produced by 
the chemicals and water combinations so largely sold for flavoring. 
It has taken us years to perfect the process by which we convert 
these fruits in Baker’s Pure Fruit Extracts, and the secret’s 
ours; but the results are yours at no extra cost. When you 
need extracts simply decline others that your grocer may offer 

and insist on Baker’s. bottles sno paneled sides. | avof other extracts. 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
































THE WILLOWS MARK THE SITE OF EVANGELINE’S BIRTHPLACE, THE REMAINS OF 











THE OLD WELL BEING IN THE LEFT FOREGROUND. 


A LITTLE JOURNEY INTO ARCADIA 
BY MITCHELL MANNERING 


JOYOUS and somewhat boisterous 
A party are we, who sail in that 

staunch, swift “greyhound of the 
seas,’ the new steamer “Prince Edward,” 
thus loyally named by the Dominion At- 
lantic Railway Company. We _ drive 
smoothly through the huddle of steam 
yachts, coal hulks, tugs and other craft, 
and with increasing speed steam down the 
harbor, enjoying the beautiful and ever 
changing panorama of distant suburb, is- 
land, port, and beacon which, enlivened 
by swift steamers and smaller craft, never 
fails to charm the beholder. 

Nearly all of our party are journalists, 
artists and the like, some of them have 
never before visited the maritime prov- 
inces of the Dominion. We are soon com- 
fortably settled for the voyage, and when 


we gather at the table, (that is, those who 
are able—the weather is rough) in the 
roomy and tastefully filled dining saloon, 
jest and repartee, merry laugh and pleas- 
ant badinage gives unwonted zeal even to 
the generous menu of the “Prince Ed- 
ward.” Later on in music’ saloon and 
smoking room, new friendships are formed 
and old ones cemented, and on deck a 
few watch late into the night, the star 
studded dome above, and unbroken ex- 
panse of a shoreless ocean. 

It is a short voyage to pretty, bustling, 
hospitable Yarmouth, whose _ shipyards 
and fishing schooners and. trade in prod- 
uce and staples, have during the last thirty 
years steadily increased the population 
and prosperity of the second largest city 
of Nova Scotia. It is by no means lack- 




















ing in historical and legendary interest 
either, for nearly every one of the old, 
fierce, courtly, and bigoted discoverers, 
mariners and proprietors, who under the 
lions of England and the lilies of France, 
sailed and planted and fought in the last 
three centuries have at one time or an- 
other anchored in its harbor” or rested 
upon its shores, not to speak of Indians, 
smugglers, privateers and priates, who 
‘have to a greater or less extent, made 
trouble in their day and generation, and 
‘therefore have attained an unholy prom- 
inence in local legendary lore. 

But it is the magical verse of Longfel- 
low, founded on the simple recital of the 
Abbe Raynal, which has forever glorified 
the ancient Acadia, the “Land of Evan- 
geline” and her hopeless people, in that 
golden glory of happy simple living, inno- 
cent love, crushing misfortune. and life- 
long separation which “the purple mists 
of century and of song” will only enhance 
and intensify, as long as the English 
tongue is spoken or studied by living men. 

A very brief stay for breakfast at the 
Grand hotel at Yarmouth gives us time to 
see a very little of its attractions, however, 
and we take the cars for Digby, charm- 
ingly located just where the great bay of 
Annapolis, once known as “Le Beau bas- 
sin,” contracts into the narrow channel 
which bordered on either side by lofty 
hills crowned with green woods and 
grassy terraces, breaks through the eternal 
rock barrier which borders the Bay of 
Fundy. Formerly Digby was somewhat 
known to fame as a minor shipping port, 
but chiefly as the centre of production and 
preparaton of that humble but toothsome 
delicacy, “the Digby chicken” videlicet 
the smoked herring. Later on its really 
‘romantic and charming surroundings, 
facilities for fishing, hunting, bathing, 
boating, sketching, etc., have made it a 
favorite summer resort. 

As we buzz along toward Annapolis, the 
mind of the lover of American history 
cannot but recall the many associations 
which surround the bay and city, so-called 
by its English conquerors, the Port Royal 
of Monto Ponrtrincourt, Champlain and 
Pontgrave, its earliest proprietors. In 
their day, and they spent their first win- 
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by the poet Whittier. 
and doubtless unchristian satisfaction that 


ter there in 1605, having christened it dur- 
ing an earlier visit in 1604, it was indeed 
a royal harbor, able to enclose the navies 
of the world, rimmed with gravelly 
meadow and the dense walls of the prime- 
val forests. 

After their winter of semi-starvation at 
St. Croix, they returned thither and 
founded Port Royal, and surrotnded ‘by 
the winter camps of the Micmaés there 
rendezvoused, and their great chief Mam- 
berton lived in péace arid great contént, 


‘supplied by their savage allies with game 


and fish in lordly variety and plenty, and 
in the spring saw their ancient and hon- 
ored Indian ally Mamberton, then nearly 
one hundred years old, but still strong and 
vigorous, lead a fleet of war canoes, with 
nearly two thousand warriors, as a force 


‘ against the Montagnacs Indians or the 


Esquimaux of the Labrador péninsula. 
After Des Monto, Pourtrincourt and his 
soft,” Biencourt, by..turns held Port Royal, 
Virginian, Capt. Argall took it in 1614, 
but‘ failing to garrison is properly left it 
open to Claude de La Tour, the French 
Huguenot, whose Rochellois settlers oc- 
¢npied it until Admiral Kirke, recaptured 
it.about twenty- four’ years. later, but. was 


again succeeded by De La Tour two- ers 


later, in 1630. 

Then.under Cardinal Richelieu, oud of 
the Huguenot faith, De Razelly captured 
and re-established the Catholic. faith-under 
D’Auluay Charnisé, whose attacks: on De 
La Tour’s island fortress at St. John, and 
his treacherous and cruel massacre of its 
garrison in 1645, has been immortalized 
It is with a certain 


one remembers, that Charnisé, having _at- 
tained his desires, fell one night into the 
river Port Royal, and was engulfed in 
the haven which had so often sheltered ‘his 
piratical frigates, and that La Tour mar- 
ried his widow, and succeeded to his suz- 


-erainty and power. 


Then one Le Borgne, a creditor of “ie 
dead’ Charnisé, disposed La Tour, was in 
turn dispossessed by one of Cromwell’s 
admirals in 1654, whose forces finally re- 
linquished it to De La Tour, Col, Temple 
and the Reverend Wm. Crowne, giving 
La Tour an opportunity to sell out to the 
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Englishmen, and to end his days happily 
and peaceably in England. 

In 1667, the Treaty of Breda gave Ac- 
adia. back to France, and twenty years 
later Annapolis, Chignecto and Muras 
were the centres of a very large French 
population, all being under the rule of De 
Castine, who had his fort at the mouth of 
the Penobscot. In 1690 Sir William Pips 
besieged Port Royal, then commanded by 
De Meuneval, who was forced to sur- 
render, but only a year or two later Ville- 
bon resumed the control and Iberville de- 


Canadian irregulars, and Indians of the 
peninsula. In 1754, the fall of Beau Sey- 
our, and the swiftly following removal of 
the Acadian Neutrals, ended the long his- 
tory of diplomatic barter, and of battle, 
siege and bombardment, which for over 
a century and a half had made peaceful 
development impossible. 


AT THE HISTORIC FORT, 


One of the old fortresses at Annapolis, 
deserted and ruinous as it is, a shelter for 
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feated a small fleet of English and Bos- 
ton vessels sent to retake the place; which 
during the war of the Spanish succession, 
1702-1790, beat off a second expedition of 
like character, but during the last year of 
the war was taken by an English fleet 
under Colonel Nichols, who received the 
surrender from Governor Subercon, and 
changed the name of the city to Annapolis 
Royal in honor of Queen Anne. Under 
Paul Mascarene, the first governor of 
Nova Scotia, Annapolis beat off a French 
fleet and an army of 300 French veterans 
in 1744; and later, in 1746, an attack by De 
Ramsey, and other partisan leaders, who 
besieged it with some regular troops, 


wearied sheep and ruminating cows, is 
still intensely interesting, and the close 
study of the antiquarian. Its deep and 
solidly walled moat, green sallport and 
roofless magazine, and the walls of the 
main portion, and vestiges of ancient cir- 
cumvallation, give a new interest to the 
wonderful record of love and hate, gener- 
osity and treachery, race conflict and re- 
ligious rivalry, warlike surprise and dip- 
lomatic inanity which make the history of 
Annapolis one of the most romantic and 
stiring in American annals. 

A little town of 1200; the citizens are en- 
terprising and hospitable. It was here that 
the Duke of York, heir of the English 
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throne, remained over night, and the people 
are justly proud of the distinction. 

As the outlying barrier to French ag- 
gression, from Beau Seyour as the fortress 
of Canada, it continually felt the savages, 
and endured the constant alarms of par- 
tisan and savage warfare and a force of 
Massachusetts troops advanced into the 
village of Minas in the early winter of 
1754, were half destroyed, and wholly cap- 
tured by a force of French and Indians, 
gathered at Chigueclo and undoubtedly 
abetted by a part of the people of Minas. 

As we approach Wolfville, the country 


liest French settlers, not only Nova 
Scotia but in Cape Breton and in Prince 
Edward Island. They knew that it was 


‘easier to reclaim these rich lands from 


the sea, than to destroy with axe and fire 
the primeval forests, and to-day one acre 
of these’ reclaimed lands is declared 
to be worth three acres of the neighbor- 
ing uplands. It is a little humiliating to 
a New Englander to reflect that thousands 
of acres of just such marsh along our At- 
lantic coast have remained unreclaimed 
nearly three centuries. 

There is nothing of Acadian life to re- 
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on every hand abounds in bits of beauti- 
ful scenery, and vistas of rural prosperity, 
and the village of Annapolis is especially 
rich in fruitful orchards and charming 
homesteads. From Wolfville we ride 
down the valley of the Gasperean, to the 
ancient site of the church of Minas and 
village of Grand Pré, and see afar off the 
great bay which lies at full tide a silvery 
mirror, rimmed by the dikes which shut 
out the sea from the great meadows, which 
were once the pride of the hopeless 
Acadians, as they are now of their Nova 
Scotian inheritors. 


RECLAIMING THE SEA MARSHES, 


Curiously enough, this embankment of 
the salt marshes, was practiced by the ear- 


call the noble picture of Evangeline, for 
the descendants of those who escaped the 
general deportation seem to have avoided 
the scene of their former happiness and 
sudden calamity. Their descendants are 
to be found in Cape Breton, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, the Magdalene Isles, New 
Brunswick and the Clare region, reached 
from Weymouth who still wear the cos- 
tumes and live in the same primitive way, 
but very few ever return to Acadia. In these 
provinces and islands they have been a 
peculiar people, devoted to the Catholic 
faith, rarely wedding with their English, 
Irish and Scotch neighbors; peaceful and 
law abiding; simple and old fashioned in 
costume and habits, and in short, a people 
who apparently never forget the wrongs 
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of their fathers, or forgive their 
perpetrators. 

They continue to-day many of 
their old economies, and the 
young girls spin, weave, dye, and 
pull the heavy woolen skirts 
which they wear at work in field 
and house, and lay up with pa- 
tient labor a little trousseau of 
home-made clothing and linens. 
They marry young and care lit- 
tle for fetes and dances, and 
church festivals prepared by 
their loved and revered priest, 
who moves among his flock, the 
centre of their daily lives, and of 
their religious experience. All 
that Longfellow pictured has 
been seen again and again by 
those who a generation ago lived 
among the Acadians of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. 

And so. for them Minas no 
longer has an existence, and we 
see but the scattered farmsteads 
and hamlet where but five gen- 
erations ago extended the long 
street of the Acadian village. 
Our guides point out the site of 
the forge of Basil La Jennesse, 
and the well from whence Evan- 
geline once drew water, and a 
row of great willows which are 
said to stand near the site of her 
birthplace. 

A few relics dug from the buried ashes 
of the burder homestead or turned up by 
the plow, are shown us, hiltless rapier 
blades, an ancient steelyard, a helveless 
tomahawk, a hook and chain from broken 
crane or rotted clevis. “The forest prim- 
eval” has long since disappeared, and only 
the great meadows and broad haven 
bounded afar off by ancient and lofty Blom- 
idon, remain to tell eternally the story of a 
people who paid in utter ruin and exile 
eternal for their loyalty to an ungrateful 
king, their ancient faith and their French 
and Indian allies. 

It is something to be told, as we turn 
away to continue our journey, that one 
party of Acadians rose against their guard, 
captured the ship, which was bearing them 
into exile, and sought a haven in New 
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FVANGELINE 


“THE LEGEND OF THE LAND.” 


Brunswick, wherein they landed their fam- 
ilies and goods, and generously gave the 
ship and freedom to the survivors of the 
crew, a fact little known, but characteristic 
of the kindliness of the Acadian nature. © 

At Kentville the party found one of the 
most interesting cities, as well as one of the 
most hearty welcomes on the tour. The 
citizens turned out en masse, and gave a 
drive to the famous “Lookout,” which 
gives a magnificent view of the basin. Kent- 
ville is an ideal place to spend the summer 
months—the centre of a prosperous sec- 
tion. It is here that General Superinten- 
dent Gifkins of the Dominion Atlantic Line 
resides. A meeting at the hotel in the even- 
ing gave further expression of the hospi- 
tality of the people to visitors. 

At Halifax, one finds a growing city 
whose history, civil, political, military, 
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commercial and social, deserves more no- 
tice than can be given it in a single article. 
Settled late in the eighteenth century, its 
haven has been the scene of many tragedies 
in the early years of Acadian history. Here 
in 1846 the Micmacs and Milicetes gathered 
in-thousands to meet the French Armada 
of D’Auville, and the Canadian rangers of 
De Ramsey and Le Loutre, the Jesuit par- 
tisan, and here D’Anville died of apoplexy, 
brought on by the utter ruin of his fleet, 
and Destourville, his successor, fell on his 
own rapier and died in his despair and 
shame, at the utter failure of the great en- 


none have as yet arisen to fitly chronicle. 
A haven of almost unrivalled capacity and 
safety, noble and rugged at its entrance, 
and serene and beautiful in its inner re- 
cesses, strong in its natural conditions for 
defense, and made impregnable by modern 
engineering, and the most powerful artil- 
lery. A city noted for her military and 
naval importance, but solidly and conserv- 
atively prosperous; whose people give a 
hearty welcome and unstinted hospitality 
to all who have the slightest claim on their 
kindly courtesies. The lover of beautiful 
scenery, the student of American history, 





PUBLIC GARDENS, HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. 


terprise. It was here that the press and 
citizens gave the party a royal reception, a 
sail on the harbor and a visit to the famous 
British flagship, “Renown.” 

Here the pestilence smote the Indian 
tribes and broke forever the power of Le 
Loutre and his French and Indian bands, 
destroyed the infant settlement of Dart- 
mouth. Here the privateer and smuggler, 
and, it is whispered, the pirates have played 
their part in the upbuilding of the ancient 
city, and a great naval and military depot, 
has been the scene of grand events and 
great disorders, noble hospitalities and 
notable scandals, gains and losses, laudable 
successes and cruel impositions, the germs 
of traditions and tales innumerable, which 





the traveller who loves to study the lives 
of generous men and beautiful, kindly 


- women; the literateur in search of fresh 


material, the artist whose pencil seeks a 


‘ richer environment. 


Anyone contemplating a summer tour 
should not fail to visit the “Land of Evan- 
geline,” which was made famous by our 
great. American poet, and made accessible 
by the Dominion Atlantic Railway. If you 
want further information write to J. F. Mas- 
ters, 208 Washington street, Boston, Mass., 
the popular and enterprising representative 
of the Dominion Atlantic Railway, in Bos- 
ton. It will pay you. Splendidly equipped, 
they have a service to Yarmouth and the 
“Land of Evangeline” that is not excelled. 








THE GRAND CANON —A TITANIC CHASM 


BY GEORGE 


HE “Maine” incident had ended in 
war with Spain, and had elicited 
abroad unfriendly comment, covert 
threats and insultinginnuendoes, which had 
excited the just resentment of all true 
Americans, but I was rather surprised 
when Dora suddenly remarked one even- 
ing “Well dear! we won’t go to Europe 
this season.” 
Now Dora and I are still lovers, al- 
though several years have elapsed since 
our marriage, and as 
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grand and beautiful scenery of our own 
country. Let us take a trip to the Pa- 
cific coast and:come back in July to our 
own little seaside cottage.” 

I was easily persuaded, and we went 
westward the next week over the Santa Fe 
route from Chicago, by way- of Kan- 
sas City, Albuquerque and Barstow to 
Los Angeles. There and moving about 
and about we spent a month, four 
blessed weeks in Elysium, and then Dora 

again asserted herself. 





vur bridal tour was a 
very modest one, we 
have. always econo- 
mized and awaited the 
propitious time for a 
tour of Europe. The 
time had come; my va- 
cation was arranged 
for; we could afford 
the trip, and here was 
Dora sadly but de- 
cidedly negativing the 
proposed journey. 

“And why not, 
sweetheart?” I asked, 
after I had partially 
recovered from my 
surprise. 

“Well,” said — she, 
thoughtfully, “because 
I don’t think we could 
enjoy ourselves in Eu- 
rope this year. We 
can’t go to Spain, 
those horrid French- 
men have shown that 
they would prefer to fight us, if it were 
not for the money we pay them; Italy is 
about the same; and it can’t be very pleas- 
ant for a Yankee to read the papers in 
Vienna, or even in Berlin.” 

“But my vacation”—I began. 

“O, of course you are to have your va- 
cation, and it seems to me that it would 
be patriotic this year to visit some of the 
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“We have only one 
more week, dear. Let 
us spend it on seeing 
the Grand Canon of 
the Colorado. We 
have seen so much 
that is beautiful, let us 
see something that is 
grand and little visit- 
ed.” 

So we began to study 
up the Grand Canon 
that very day; it was 
Sunday, and this is in 
effect what we learned. 
It is told more at 
length and more vivid- 
ly in some of the rail- 
road literature of the 
Santa Fé, “but that is 
another story,” as Kip- 
ling would say; indeed 
it is a Higgins story. 
However, here goes: 

The Colorado river 
unites in southern 
Utah the Green and Grand, cuts through 
northwestern Arizona, skirts the bound- 
aries of Nevada and California and flows 
southward, entering the Gulf of California, 
after a course of nearly 2,000 miles. 

Its bed is in fact a tremendous and 
labyrinthine chasm broadened by arid 
plains and desert mountain ranges; cut 
through ledge upon ledge of superim- 
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posed sandstones, limestones, marble and 
granite, by ages of erosion, aided by the 
throes of cycles of upheaval and change. 
Bridged at only two points between Ari- 
zona and California; at Fort Yuma and 
The Needles; and impassable for hundreds 
of miles northward of the latter point, it 
glides and rushes southward, often shut 
out from the light’ of the sun except at 
high noon, -broken by dangerous and 
rock-broken rapids and was long deemed 
by many to flow through subterranean 
channels, for a large part of its course. 

Having first telegraphed to J. W. Thur- 
bur, manager of the Grand Canon Stage 
Line Company at Flagstaff, to reserve 
seats for two on Wednesday morning, we 
left Los Angeles on Monday morning, 
and, in the words of Kipling, in his splen- 
did description of 
Harvey Cheyne’s 
record-breaking ride 
in “Captains Cour- 
ageous,” “toiled up 
the long, long 
grades, past Ash 
Fork to Flagstaff 
where the forests 
and quarries lie un- 
der the dry, remote 
skies,” and at noon 
cleansed, refreshed, 


at the bounti- 
ful table of the Banks hotel. 

The stage coach was promptly at the 
door, a typical stage coach of other days, 
heavily and strongly fashioned, rocking 
and swaying easily on its massive thor- 
ough brace of solid bull’s hide, shielded 
from sun and storm by a thick roof and 
leathern curtains, and drawn by six mules, 
the long tough pole hanging low down 
between the forequarters of the yoke 
cattle. 

Leaving the parklike forests whose tall 
pine trunks, symmetrical and branchless, 
rise from a clean, grassy turf, free from briar 
and coppice, we come in sight of the lofty 
San Francisco peaks, and climbing their 
flanks descend to level plateaus, where 
prairie dogs and little horned owls watch us 
from low mounds or scuttle into their 
subterranean galleries. At noon we stop 
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at the Midway Station, near Cedar Ranch, 
and beneath the grateful shelter of snowy 
tents, enjoy a comfortable toilet and sit 
down with hearty appetites to dinner. 
Late in the afternoon we turn into another 
park of symmetrical pines, and descending 
a little glen “pull in” to the sheltered camp, 
and alight at the tents which are to be our 
home for the next two days at least. 

The scene is pleasant and cheerful, and 
around the sides of the glen bright wild 
flowers bloom amid tufts of herbage and 
small shrubbery. Birds and squirrels at- 
tract our attention and the bright-hued 
sandstones and volcanic rocks of Ari- 
zona break through the green sward. A 
single gray crag is seen just above the 
rim of the hollow a hundred yards away, 
but there is nothing in sight to tell of the 
wonders of the stu- 
pendous cliff, mis- 
shapen peaks, and 
tremendous abysses 
which we have come 
so far to seek. 

“I—I .don’t see 
anything of the 
Great Canon,” says 
Dora, tremulously. 
“Ts it very far from 
here?” and I, too, 
feel disappointed. I 


and rested, sat down THE GRAND CANON STAGE. had expected to be- 


hold some natural 
gateway of bold range, shattered mountain 
side or broken and ruptured plateau, as the 
fitting approaches andpropylon of this won- 
der of the world. 

“We have plenty of time for a first view 
before supper,” says a fellow traveller. 
“It is but a little way from here. You 
have never see it before, so you may lead 
and I will follow,” and with Dora tripping 
along in her natty bicycle suit, but cling- 
ing tightly to my arm we hurry up a little 
ascent, and half a moment later recoil from 
the wondrous yet terrible chasm, which 
yawns at our feet. 

For a moment the sense of imminent 
peril barely averted is the over-shadowing 
sensation, and then the wonder, the glory, 
the immensity of the scene enthralls every 
beholder. 

“It is terrible, horrible, frightful,” 








DRAWN BY THOMAS MORAN, 


HEAD OF THE OLD HANCE TRAIL. 
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whispers Dora tremblingly, and a moment 
later courageously, as if by an _ after- 
thought, “and yet it is grand! glorious! 
beautiful!” 

For myself I could not speak. Years 
before I had read of its early discovery, 
and exploration, and. the painting of 
Moran, with sundry wood cuts and photo- 
gravures, had given me a hazy idea of its 
appearance and awful grandeur, but I 


stood speechless before it as the chosen 
people may have viewed the terrible glories 
of Sinai. 

For miles on miles we gaze across a 





primeval chaos, amid 
which the sinuous -fis- 
sure which marks the 
river’s course, winds 
three thousand feet 
below us. Close at hand a 
darker rent in the labyrinth of 
minor canon and -gap, and fur- 
ther..away narrowing to the 
merest thread of light and shade, 
around and above and beyond it 
rise peaks and cliffs and mounds 
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ON THE TRAIL. 


innumerable, sterileand bare asthe realms of 
Pluto, and suggesting at a thousand points 
the weird and awful terraces, ramparts | 
and walls of Dante’s Inferno. Ten, 
twelve, thirteen miles to the westward, the 
setting sun illumines the borders of the 
Great Canon, diminished to mere points 
of blue and black and purple in the remote 
distance, and nearer at hand the terraced 
ledges of the nearer peaks are whitened 
and gilded by the level rays deepening 
into red, yellow, gray and brown as the 
eye turns from the resplendent glory of 
turret and peak to the deeper shadows and 
abysmal gloom of the 
lower gorges. 

Our agreeable friend re- 
minds us that the river 
bed is six thousand feet 
below us, and that it is 
five miles away; that yon- 
der cliff, seeming close at 
hand, is half a mile away, 
and higher than the 
Washington monument, 
and that the vista before 
us includes nearly a thou- 
sand square miles of like 
and even more stupen- 
dous wonders. We listen 
.vaguely, and answer him 
mechanically; courteous 
though he be we are mes- 
merized, awed, enthralled 
by the spectacle, and 
could gaze and gaze there- 
on forever. 

During the night we are 
awakened by a_ sharp 
shower, but we fall asleep 
again and are a little late 
at the breakfast table, 
where we are told that the 
fog will lie heavily in the 
canon for an hour or two 
at the least. After break- 
fast we again seek the 
platform to find the whole 
majestic spectacle of the 
night before enshrouded 
in mist, through which, 
here and there, only the 
nearer outlines of the cliffs 
and peaks are visible. The 
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CLIFF DWELLING—POINT MORAN. 


sun rises higher and the fog breaks 
into snowy clouds, which slowly 
ascend and melt into thin air, leaving 
the canon again visible. Then again 
from the depths appear snowy cloud- 
lets and cumuli, drifting swiftly 
heavenward, multiplying and _ swell- 
ing, until once more they fill the canon 
from rim to rim, and we seem to stand 
upon some lofty cape, seeking vainly to 
look across a fog- viled sea. Then once 
more the dark curtain breaks; again the 
canon lies bathed in sunlight before us; 
again the gathering cumuli appear, and so 
the wonderful transformation goes on un- 
til the rocks have parted with their moist- 
ure, and the Great Canon lies glowing and 
unveiled under the noonday sun. 

On the second day of our stay we de- 
scended what is called the new trail to the 
very beach of the river. Dora would go, 
and it is only just to say that she was one 
of the surest-footed and least fatigued of 
the party. Most of the distance can be tra- 
versed on horseback, and the few difficult 
descents have been made passable by ropes, 
rude steps cut in the rock and other con- 
veniences. About two miles down, a not 
very steep slope, known as the first level, 
lies 2,280 feet below the plateau, and look- 
ing up, one sees the lofty peaks which so 





impressed him lost in 
mere mounds, which 
fringe what seems to 
be a cyclopean and 
unattainable _preci- 
pice. We keep on 
through gorges, 
here and there bor- 
dered with yucca, 
prickly pear, mez- 
quite and = strange 
wild flowers, and a 
few lizards and an 
occasional horned 
toad darts and 
scrambles across the 
roadway. The red 
limestone wall lies 
above us now, and a 
dark brown = sand- 
stone slopes more 
gently toward the 
river; the path grows 
narrower, and we en- 


ter the realm of 
granite, gneiss and 
obsidian. There are 


a few trying bits, but 
at last we stand on 
the sands, watching 
the black waters of 
the hidden river. 

It seems to issue 
from a subterranean cavern in the solid 
rock, and the drifting tree trunks and 
debris which it carries pass with the speed 
of a first-class river steamer. Its current, 
now smooth as oil, suddenly breaks into 
dangerous waves, as it is riven by hidden 
reefs and bowlders, and below these rapids, 
strong and foaming surges break with eter- 
nal moanings in that otherwise soundless 
solitude. 

“It has been good forus,” said Dora softly, 
“that we chose to see the beauties and won- 
ders of our own splendid country, rather 
than the multitude of trifles which form the 
attractions of so great a part of the grand 
tour. What are the dome of St. Peter, or 
the summits of Rhigi and Mont Blanc, the 
ancient pyramids, or the Sphinx itself, to 
the wondrous, splendid, mysterious desert 
chasm of the Great Canon of the Colo- 
rado, reached by the Santa Fé Route?” 
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’ HERE was some- 
2 thing so convincing 
= “ in the way that 
— Maconions said we 

ought to take a stroll down the Maine 
coast and visit Bar Harbor, that I 
had not the presumption to gainsay him. 
Maconions, by the way, is a fellow-traveler 
of mine, in whose honored company I have 
jaunted over a good piece of this stilted 
platform, the world, and in whose powers 
of observation and facetiousness of con- 
versation I take a great delight. He is all 
right, Mac is, but he errs supremely in one 
respect; he still persists in thinking, even 
after untold evidence to the contrary, that 
next to Badaeker there is only one other 
authority of a really reliable nature who can 
guide you to the few chosen and celestial 
spots of this fair earth, and that this author- 
ity is Marcus Maconions, Esquire. Now 
this Badaeker II., in his search for the 
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beautiful and for the scenically and fash- 
ionably grand, has gone astray so many 
times, that you can scarcely blame me, a 
supposedly intelligent being, for having be- 
come a bit skeptical as to his judgment and 
his geography. I won’t undertake to tell 
you, for instance, on how many occasions 
we’ve started for a prospective paradise and 
fetched up at a positive purgatory, or calcu- 
lated on reaching one side of the Alps and 
found ourselves on the other, because all 
this would not be saying the gracious thing 
of my guide, philosopher and friend, but I 
may say, rendering unto Cesar his due, 
that about once in every hundred shots Mac 
makes a mistake and strikes the bull’s-eye. 
And he hit it squarely when we went to 
Bar Harbor. 

Impressionally, Bar Harbor, after you 
once reach it (an experience, by the way, 
as the Selectmen of the universe chose to 
conceal it on a desert isle off the extreme 
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northeastern coast corner of the United 
States), strikes one as a heterogeneous mix 
ture of what is and what has been, or, if 
you prefer, a compound consisting of forty 
per cent. defunct fishing village and sixty 
per cent. modern mansion life. Mac, whose 
imagination is like a rubber-band, went a 
step further and characterized the place by 
saying that it was a judiciously concocted 
salad of Gloucester, Norway and Switzer- 
land. It is possible that he was correct 
about his first ingredient, but concerning 
the other two he knew not whereof he 
spoke, for Norway he had never seen and 
Switzerland his train went through in the 
night time. Still Mac wasn’t as far from 
the truth as he might have been, for cer- 
tainly the numerous sounds and deep inlets 
that cut into Mount Desert Island in all 
directions are marked in their resemblance 
to the fiords of the Scandinavian peninsula, 
and the similarity between Bar Harbor, 
nestled at the foot of rugged mountains on 
the edge of a beautiful stretch of blue water, 
and a Swiss village, tucked up among the 
Alps on some mountainous tarn, is con- 
siderable. Indeed, the parallel suggests it- 
self strongly to the incoming stranger, as 
the little steamer churns its way up to the 
landing stage, and one hears shouted in 
stentorian accents from the colored stew- 
ard, “Bar Harbor! Bar Harbor! Land 
from the lower deck!” 


* * * 


Well—we landed, Mac head first. He got 
his legs, somehow or other, at cross pur- 
poses with those of an artist’s easel, which 
he carried, and in consequence his passage 
down the gang-plank was considerably ac- 
celerated. A perpendicular position, how- 
ever, was speedily restored to him by one 
of the many hotel-runners, who are always 
at hand to hypnotize each alighting passen- 
ger in favor of his respective caravansary. 

We were just then discovered by the 
groom of our hostess-to-be, and led away, 
through that motley, leisure-lived crowd of 
the faithfully curious which, the world over, 
watches the arrival of every boat, and 
through an aggregation of about fourteen 
million dogs of as many different breeds, 
with a yard or so of dachshund thrown in, 
which can be found nowhere else in the 


world save at Bar Harbor. Afterwards a 
“rig” of the buckboard variety claimed us, 
and we were presently charioteered at a 
gallop away from the pier and the throng 
of smartly rigged traps and still smarter 
dressed girls, clustered there to welcome 
the coming guest, up a hill of about forty- 
five degrees into the heart itself of Bar Har- 
bor, the golden. 
a ce 


There is nothing about this northern 
Bermuda that inclines one to place it as a 
town in the same category that boasts of 
such boulevard and _ institution-equipped 
cities as Vienna, Paris or Berlin. True, it 
has the inevitable main street, with a very 
respectable assortment of indigenous ba- 
zaars and shops along its entire length, but 
there its pretensions end; the other thor- 
oughfares trace themselves over the island 
in accordance with the wandering propensi- 
ties of the original cow. The architectural 
and commercial features of Bar-Harbor-be- 
fore-the-invasion may be similarly charac- 
terized. Mac said it looked as if they had 
planted the seed for a scrub variety of 
dwarf fishing hamlet, and when they came 
to gather in the harvest they found instead 
of lobster pots, dories and weather-scarred 
huts, chafing dishes, steam-yachts and golf 
sticks. Certainly Bar Harbor in the begin- 
ning never dreamt of becoming what it is 
to-day, and the native Bar Harborite has 
never quite gotten over the surprise that 
was occasioned some years ago when an 
outside world of wealth, leisure and luxury 
came upon him and captured for its own 
his humble island. I might add, however, 
that he has done his very best to get back 
at the stranger within his gates and make 
him pay dearly for his privileges of pleas- 
ure, and for this mushroom growth that 
has been imposed upon him. How well he 
has succeeded the reader can divine for 
himself when I say that were you to drive 
up to a local tradesman in a pair of duck 
jeans and a Fifth avenue straw hat and in- 
quire of him the price of green peas per 
peck, he would answer very promptly, 
“Forty cents.” Go home, change your ap- 
parel, saunter around the opposite corner 
in some begrimed overalls and a Panama 
hat, and repeat your question. The answer 
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this time will come quite as promptly, but 
it will be “Twenty cents.” Roses a dollar 
each, land at $25,000 an acre, and the trans- 
portation tariff on a horse from Boston to 
Bar Harbor the same as from New York 
to Liverpool are additional instances in 
point. And furthermore, I don’t know that 
there is anything very wrong in this aspect 
of the matter. Deprive a man of his chosen 
livelihood and subject him to the unsettling 
spectacle of riches and riotous living, and 
the result will invariably prove the same. 
The princes of plenty must expect to sus- 
tain the pleaders of poverty. 


* *x * 


The Bar Harbor that ye who are stran- 
gers to the spot have come to know 
through what that very imaginative gentle- 
man, the newspaper correspondent, may 
have written about the raiments of the rich 
worn at “Kebo Night,” or the doings of 
the White Squadron officers while in port, 
comes into existence at a jump about the 
last of June. Previous to this date Mount 
Desert is decidedly a better place in which 
to wear thick furs than thin frocks. Then, 
suddenly, like an Arabian Nights’ trans- 
formation, comes the Switzerland summer 
and the “rush of the rusticators;” the time 
when the locally famous “Bar Harbor Ex- 
press” from Boston unburdens itself by 
means of a supplementary ferry of a very 
animated and a very faultlessly attired for- 
eign population, but never of any excur- 
sionists; the time when the landscape liter- 





ally sparkles with the smart colors 
of the passing show; when dreams 
and dinners banish work and 
worry and the life that is temporal 
and seen puts to rout the life that 
is spiritual and unseen; the time 
when all things make for pleasure; 
the time when Bar Harbor smiles. 


* * * 


We had not been long in Bar 
Harbor before Mac, according to 
his own particular way of looking 
at things, made a very remarkable 
discovery. He could not tell me 
in just so many words what it 
was, for Mac and the gift of lu- 
cid expression are strangers one 
to the other, but he said that he 
felt it strongly, although, being an artist, 
he could not crystallize it into a material 
enough entity to be intelligible to the car- 
nal mind. I forgot to tell you, probably 
you have already guessed it, that Mac is 
one of those impractical, head-in-the-clouds 
sort of fellows who claim to be something 
of an artist, but all the juries I have ever 
known to try Mac’s claim have rendered a 


verdict of “Not guilty.” Be that as it may, 


what in this special instance he wanted me 
to understand was that Bar Harbor had 
“atmosphere.” As I had already chased my 
straw hat about half a dozen times for 
some two blocks’ length, I saw no reason 
to disagree with him. 

“No, no, idiot,” he snapped out in answer 
to my ill-conceived jest, “I mean what the 
painter terms ‘atmosphere;’ relative value 
of color and distance, ‘effects,’ high-lights, 
and all that sort of thing, you know.” 

“But Mac, don’t you know that Bar Har- 
bor as a prime watering place owes its 
origin to Church and some other artists, 
who made this very discovery of yours 
years ago?” 

Mac didn’t know it, nor was he chagrined 
to learn that others had got ahead of him, 
but he was immensely tickled to think that, 
with the true instinct of his profession, he 
had hit upon the mystic secret of the spot 
at first landing. So tickled was he in fact, 
that his enthusiasm for art overcame for 
the moment his inbred aversion to work of 
any kind, and he swore impressively that 
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the next morning would see him rambling 
over the island with canvas and colors in 
search of the picturesque. I suggested that 
perhaps his hostess and friend, Mrs. Farm- 
ington Hugh-Smith, might have other 
plans for him. And it seems she had. 
Mrs. Farmington Hugh-Smith, whose 
guests we were to be during our sojourn, 
was a most active woman of the butterfly 
variety, possessed of a decidedly charming 
cottage, which overlooked that incompara- 
ble sheet of water, Frenchman’s Bay, and 
two daughters, twins, who were likewise 
very charming and very hard to tell apart. 
I believe there was also a husband in the 
case somewhere, but in view of his wife’s 
remarkable penchant for society, he consid- 
ered it much the preferable thing to go it 
single in New York during the “heated 
term,” with an occasional run out of town, 
than to be compelled to trot a fast and in- 
cessant social pace at Bar Harbor. And I, 
being also a lazy fellow, with considerable 
aversion to Tuxedo coats and starched 
linen during ninety-degree weather, hon- 
ored his discretion. Certainly he whese 
mind is tired with an excess of this world’s 
show, and whose body is aweary with over- 
much of a New York winter season, would 
do well to pass Bar Harbor by on the 
other side. Or, to be more exact, to pass 
by that side of its life which makes only for 
ceaseless activity and sport, for on the 
other hand there are those in Bar Harbor, 
and they are many, who hide away in their 
retreats of ease and absorb quietly the 
beneficial effects of seclusion and complete 
rest. This last is made all the 
more possible from the. fact that the 
nights here, being never anything 
else than delightfully cool, are 
well calculated to make one’s 
slumber hours refreshing. 


* * * 


Whatever expectations, previous 
to our arrival, Mac and myself may 
have entertained concerning the 
necessities of our beings for abso- 
lute relaxation, they were pretty ef- 
fectually dispelled into the thinnest 
of thin air by our hostess the next 
morning at the breakfast table. 

“Marcus,” she said, poising 


“KEBO NIGHT.” 


her orange spoon superbly half-way to 
her mouth (she really knew Mac very 
well), “you and Mr. Furbush are my 
prisoners of pleasure. I shall under- 
take to see that you are led about 
relentlessly. The social animal here must 
be put through all its paces for your special 
benefit.” 

“Yes, yes, you are very kind, my dear 
Mrs. Hugh-Smith,” interrupted Mac meek- 
ly, “but as we are both a bit used up, hadn’t 
we better keep quiet and just roam about 
as our fancy leads us?” 

Mac, I could see, was pleading for an 
order of things whereby he could indulge 
his daubing propensities to their utmost. 
He much preferred the brier roses and the 
white marguerites of the inland woods to 
all the bon-bons and sodas that the most 
effete civilization could offer him. 

“No, indeed, that wouldn’t do at all, 
Marcus. You know, I simply couldn’t have 
you go away from here as my guest, and 
ever be able to say in the future that you 
don’t know Bar Harbor. As you are only 
to be here so short a time, this means that 
if I want you, for instance, at ten o’clock to 
go canoeing with Miss Huntington, at 10.15 
to tool a ‘break’ around the ‘Ocean Drive’ 
for Miss Nesbit, and at 10.30 to read Le 
Galliene’s new version of the ‘Rubaiyat’ to 
Miss Mott-Brown, you are to obey. It is 
possible, of course, that between these ap- 
pointments I might want you to take the 
village cart down to Bee’s and get me a box 
of Huyler’s, or make arrangements at Staf- 
ford’s for a buckboard party up to Jordan’s 
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Pond, but these are hardly worth mention- 
ing. You see I mean to have you enjoy 
yourself. You are far too lazy by nature.” 

Further protests were not forthcoming 
from my philosopher and friend, so our 
hostess, considering her case as won, pro- 
ceeded to dispose of us and our time in 
such a manner as to make Bar Harbor 
known to us forever. 


* * * 


We were told, first of all, that this Maine 
combination of Newport and the Catskills, 
the seashore and the mountains, had a past. 
I don’t mean the past that saw the first dis- 
covery of Mount Desert by Champlain in 
1604, and the early life of the Jesuit settle- 
ment there, which was finally destroyed by 
the English, or the time when Hendrik 
Hudson anchored his “Half Moon” in 
Somes’ Sound in 1609, on the way south to 
discover his New York river; nor again its 
struggling youth as a little coast hamlet, 
where the few inhabitants earned a scanty 
livelihood by farming, fishing and ship- 
building; I refer rather to the past it 
has experienced even as a watering 
place, or, more correctly, as a _ water- 
ing place considered from the aspect of 
hotel life. 

It is, perhaps, some ten or twelve years 
ago that this life was at its height. It was 
the pre-private-cottage age, when each sea- 
son saw new hotels added to the list and 
old ones extending their accommodations 
by means of rambling wings. It was the 
time when the guests of these caravan- 
saries were nothing other than huge fam- 
ilies, and the clanship of good camaraderie 
and esprit de corps were strong; the time 
when the world went in for fun and got it; 
when a fellow could dance with the best in 
his “ducks” and be a Beau Brummel, as 
against the present, when in such attire 
you can only sit on the veranda and make 
comments on the crowd inside; and when 
one could do pretty much as a supremely 
lazy nature pro tem dictated and not be 
scored for it. Paramount in those days was 
“Rodick’s,” a huge barn-like affair of an 
inn that made up in good cheer what it 
lacked in elegance; an establishment whose 
name*was synonymous with that of Bar 
Harbor itself, and whose most winning 


feature, so it seems now that it is no more, 
was its “Fish Pond;” the office hallway, 
which was perpetually thronged with the 
fair youth of the land, and where, if two 
hearts inclined single-thoughtward, it was 
supposed to be made manifest. In front of 
“Rodick’s,” lined up along the board walk, 
were those particular and chosen chariots 
of Bar Harbor, buckboards, that at the ac- 
cepted signal would dash up to receive 
their portion of the serenely indolent and 
then gallop bendingly away over the 
rugged roads of this little fourteen-mile by 
seven island. It was then also that picnic 
parties used to frequent that lonely sheet 
of water up among the hills, Eagle Lake, 
on whose tranquil surface, at twilight, a 
birch bark canoe could glide most dream- 
ingly, and where a little tavern, dispensing 
good cheer of a variety other than could be 
found encased in a Huyler brandy-drop, 
furnished entertainment to man and beast 
until the moon was high enough in the 
heavens to make a ride home through the 
woods most ideal. Yet even that is all 
changed now. 


* * * 


The old-timers say that all this was too 
good to last, so accordingly it was not long 
before this northern resort, like its more 
southern rival, Newport, passed, though 
later, into the next stage of its develop- 
ment. Then came the time when the house- 
keepers of the different establishments were 
obliged to close their rooms, one by one, 
when the hotel population diminished per- 
ceptibly, year by year, and the shouts of 
merriment grew fainter and fainter within 
their halls until to-day, “Rodick’s,” for in- 
stance, looms up gaunt and impressive, but 
skeleton-like and deserted. And in place 
of all this, what? Hundreds of private es- 
tates, behind carefully trimmed hedges and 
faultlessly groomed lawns, where, no doubt, 
the element of luxury is more pronounced, 
but where the cheerful informality and the 
good fun of hotel days is surely wanting. 
It is true that some of the hotels, con- 
spicuously the Louisburg, the Malvern and 
the St. Sauveur, still fairly throb with life, 
albeit, if one were permitted to prophesy, 
it would be to the effect that they had seen 
their best days. 
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MOUNTAIN IN A FOG-CLOUD. 


Mac, as of course might have been ex- 
pected, was deeply affected to learn that 
Bar Harbor had had a past. 

“My usual luck,” he grumbled. “I 
always strike a place when the show is 
over. What is the good of being in love 
with the old-fashioned and the picturesque, 
when wherever you go in search of them 
you find they have left town the year be- 
fore.” 

This sentiment, which I had heard him 
express so often before, reminded me of 
the time we were up in the Tyrol together, 
and upon our arrival at one of the hotels 
they sent us out after supper to see an 
Alpine sunset from a little grotto. Mac 
went into ecstacies over it, and kept mur- 
muring from his very inmost and apprecia- 
tive artist’s soul, “At last—at last—I have 
found the beautiful, the divine.” The next 
evening by chance he roamed off alone 
about a dozen good miles over the valley 
to secure a different point of view. What 
he ran across was not a Turner sunset, but 
a very dirty Swiss highlander smoking a 
Piccadilly pipe, who, in the employ of the 
hotel corporation, was very busily engaged 
in throwing calcium light effects against 





the distant mountain peaks. I told this to 
the Hugh-Smiths and Mac didn’t like it. 
He said he didn’t see the point. 

In lieu of this past disappointment of 
Mac’s, our hostess proposed that next day 
we ascend Newport mountain, which we 
did. Now Newport mountain is compara- 
tively a very mild sort of a climb, and, 
rising as it does almost directly from the 
shore, gives a most enchanting view of the 
eastern side of the island and its water 
approaches. At least, we were assured that 
the view was enchanting; what we really 
saw on reaching the summit, what, in fact, 
we were entirely enveloped in, was a dense 
fog cloud. And it didn’t console us greatly 
either, to be told that this was a frequent 
occurrence, that really the only great draw- 
back to Bar Harbor were these very same 
fogs, which, over land and sea, would come 
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upon one without the least possible warning, 
and although they were never of that ill-man- 
nered variety which wilt starched coilars 
and ruin curls, still they had their disad- 
vantages. 

They cause one, for instance, to come 
perilously near losing the Newport path, 
which is only half decently marked with 
little stone piles, and to which in one’s de- 
scent one must stick as to a brother. De- 
spite this very general caution, however, 
this path seems to be one which is most 
persistently lost, although it takes a very 
courageous man to tell you, face to face, on 
his return to the hotel with any fair com- 
panion, that it was entirely unavoidable. 
That is quite, you know, as threadbare an 
excuse as it is for a Harvard freshman to 
say to his hostess on being late when 


asked over to Boston to dine, that a vessel 
had ‘been stuck in the draw of the Harvard 
bridge. 
a ee 

An incident of considerable interest that 
comes across the path of one’s observation 
while at Bar Harbor is the fact that this is 
the place where Edwin Booth, while on a 
trip along the Maine coast in 1886, called 
together that well-known group of his 
friends and organized the club which his 
fortune founded, and with which his name 
will ever be perpetuated. Mr. Laurence 
Hutton, writing in one of the Harper pub- 
lications some time ago, alludes to this mat- 
ter in the following manner: “The history 
of the conception, the birth and the baptism 
of ‘The Players’ has never been fully told 
in print. Booth had long desired to do 
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something in a tangible and an enduring 
way for the good of his profession; and 
various schemes were fully discussed during 
a fortnight’s cruise on the steam-yacht 
‘Oneida’ in the summer of 1886. The party 
consisted of Commodore E. C. Benedict, 
the owner of the yacht, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, Lawrence Barrett, Mr. William 
Bispham, Booth and myself. Booth’s first 
and original idea was to found and endow 
some sort of an actor’s home, with sleep- 
ing rooms, writing rooms, a restaurant and 
the like. The notion of a club for actors 
was then proposed. Mr. Aldrich, with a 
peculiarly happy inspiration, suggested the 
name of ‘The Players,’ and the general plan 
of organization was gradually outlined.” 
Reproduced elsewhere in this article is a 
photograph which the artist, Thomas Nast, 
had taken on that occasion for the ground- 
work of an original painting entitled “The 
Birth of The Players.” 
ae oe 

Of the shops of Bar Harbor I cannot 
speak with authority. I really did not go 
near them, although I caught in passing 
the windows frequent glimpses of those ab- 
surd and gorgeously colored articles, Flor- 
ida’s shell jewelry, Turkish fineries and 
Japanese wares that are always with us at 
resort spots, and which seemingly are 
never disposed of. Mac, I remember, was 
dragged away one morning by one of the 
girls to go in search of a fancy basket, and 
although he returned with a most extraor- 
dinary account of how he had been carted 
along the main streets from bazaar to ba- 
zaar, had seen the proprietors thereof de- 
posit on the counter for inspection their 
entire stock, and then had to continue the 
search at the Indian camp amid very greasy 
looking squaws, who hovered over pots 
and kettles, and very taciturn and stupid- 
appearing red-skinned lords, upon whom 
his fair escort had tried without much suc- 
cess to practice the coquetries of her Fifth 
avenue shopping methods, still the article 
in question, the basket itself, was not 
forthcoming. Mac said he believed this 
business was the regular thing, that the 
acknowledged programme of the average 
Bar Harbor day was to take one’s knock- 
about rig in the morning and poke about 
town on the least possible pretence of an 


errand; to indulge in a siesta in the early 
afternoon; to drive, arrayed cap-a-pie in 
one’s most correct, on the “Ocean Drive” 
or the Corniche road during late afternoon, 
and finally, in the evening, to turn music- 
listener or dance-devotee at the ““Kebo” or 
the “Malvern,” where sweet communion 
can be held with large ices around small 
tables. There were occasionally a few ir- 
regularities in this routine, as Mac found 
out when Miss Hugh-Smith persisted in 
trying to make a golf crack out of him by 
means of a very faithfully followed round of 
the Kebo links every day, or again when we 
were frequently the invited guests on a 
steam-yacht run over to Grindstone Neck, 
for a meal at the inn, or to Northeast Harbor 
in pursuit of a similar purpose at the Kim- 
ball House, both being followed by one of 
those sails home when hearts and souls are 
made at peace with the world by the com- 
bined influence of moon and merriment. 
Mac “took in” all these affairs with 
charming regard to the wishes of his host- 
ess, but he was not happy. How could he 
be when everywhere he went he carried a 
stretch of canvas.and a pocket full of 
brushes, and yet, preyed upon intentionally 
by all the girls for chevalier duties, was 
never for a second permitted even to raise 
his white umbrella or to start a sketch that 
would undoubtedly have vastly enriched 
the world of art. And he such an artist 
besides. 
ae ee 

Our pre-departure period was an event- 
ful one. I never saw a man do so many 
things in such a short time as Mac accom- 
plished, and he an easy-goer at that. His 
greatest effort of all was when one day 
he wandered off alone, and found as the 
alarming result of his own guidance the 
much-famed Anemone cave, and on his re- 
turn swore that he had actually got in 
some work at last and had made an excel- 
lent reproduction of the cave in oils. For 
this we had to take his word, as the paint- 
ing, so far as we could ever learn, was never 
hung, not even skied. The same day, ac- 
cording to his own account, he fished the 
entire length of the Maine coast with a pic- 
turesque old fisherman acquaintance of his, 
but I have yet to know that the Boston fish 
market or any other market was glutted in 
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consequence. From this journey he re- 
turned to the cottage barely in time to 
assist at a piazza luncheon party, the last of 
many he had graced. As he managed dur- 
ing the course of this function to break 
most of Mrs. Hugh-Smith’s hand-painted 
china, his assistance was not considered 
very valuable. His last performance of the 


day was to take Miss Dorothy Hugh-Smith © 


out for a twilight canoe on Frenchman’s 
Bay and in some way or other, known only 
to the parties themselves, to upset her. The 
result, however, was by no means disas- 
trous, although the affair was a fitting 
climax to a very extraordinarily long 
series of other accidents that had been 
happening to them ever since we struck 
Bar Harbor. 

I asked Mac late that night, as we were 
packing, what he intended to do in the way 
of reconciling Miss Hugh-Smith to all 
these fool occurrences of his, and he 
shrugged his shoulders and asked me to 
name a punishment to fit his crime. 

Then it was that I made a horribly rash 
guess, and told him that the only where- 
withal to effect a reconciliation that I knew 
of was circular in shape and could be found 
most satisfactorily at Tiffany’s. 

And Mac, stumbling, without the least 
regard as to their existence, against a 
couple of trunks, came across the room and 


clasped my hand. The next day I took him 
home. 
* * * 

As a last word, characterizing Bar Har- 
bor in a single sentence, I would term it an _ 
Americanized species of English country- 
seat life that has been grafted on a none too 
prosperous New England fishing village. 
The incongruities that result are consider- 
able in number, but of no eternal detri- 
ment in their nature. The only other pro- 
nounced trait about this much-heralded re- 
sort is that, as Mr. F. Marion Crawford 
says, it “drinks the cup of summer stand- 
ing.” The season is short and swift. The 
invading host of ease-lovers that make the 
spot. what it is, drop down upon it almost 
without warning in a single night, and the 
interval is not long before they have all 
gone quite as quickly. I have read some- 
where that the Persian poet Saadi says that 
in a certain obscure region in Armenia 
the people never die a natural death. Once 
a year they meet on a certain plain and 
occupy themselves with recreation, in the 
midst of which individuals of every rank 
and age will suddenly stop, make a rever- 
ence to the west and setting out at full 
speed toward that part of the desert, be seen 
no more. It is quite in this fashion that at 
each season’s end the guests leave Bar 
Harbor. 

















AUGUST 


How sweet to linger where 

The dark pines nod and sway, 
Where shimmering gleams of light 
On leaves and mosses play, 

Where balmy scented air, 

With tender fond caress 

Lulls the weary soul 

To sweet forgetfulness. 


— George F. Ferreira. 














PRO- 
FES- 
SOR lec- 
turing be- 
fore hisclass 
held up a 
chip. of 
wood. 

“There, 
gentlemen,” 
he said, 
“though you 
had all the 
inventive 
genius or 
mechanical 
ability of 
Edison, not 
one of you 
could manufacture this little scrap. Why? 
Because this chip is part of a growth and 
long centuries past were required for the 
making of it.” 

In considering what we call a “type” a 
similar problem confronts us, for when we 
find a characteristic in a race or commu- 
nity, some periods of previous conditions 
must have shaped themselves towards that 
end. When Napoleon Bonaparte was lead- 
ing his army in Egypt under the shadow 
of the Pyramids, he said to his soldiers: 
“Fight, for the centuries are looking down 
on you.” And sometimes in a characteris- 
tic, a habit of thought, a cast of feature, we 
are reminded of the beginnings of the race 
or of the ancestry of the individual. 

A short while ago, the friend of a New 
England lady of straightened means was 
anxious to bestow on her some needed 
comfort. But the independence of the 
Massachusetts woman was dearer to her 





than comfort, and she gently but firmly de- 
clined the proffered gift. The friend was 
disappointed, but said sadly, “I cannot 
blame her; it is the same spirit which 
fought the British at Bunker Hill.” Al- 
though there is this exaggerated or per- 
haps humorous side to the New England 
spirit, there is satisfaction in dwelling for 
a little on what has become one of the 
strongest forces in the life of to-day. How- 
ever we may regard the Puritan influence 
in history, we cannot ignore the fact that 
nothing has been so vitalizing or far reach- 
ing in its effects. William Stoughton in 
his election day sermon of 1688, said truly, 
“God sifted a whole nation, that He might 
send choice grains into the wilderness.” 
The progenitors of New England were 
picked and chosen men and women, and 
from them has come a race which has been 
and still promises to be, mighty in influ- 
ence. 
eo Se eee 

During the campaign preceeding the first 
municipal election of Greater New York, - 
which occurred last November, the friends 
of reform were eagerly pushing the candi- 
dacy of Mr. Seth Low. Attention was 
called at the time to the fact that Mr. Low, 
although one of the richest men in New 
York, was never spoken of or occupied a 
place in the public estimation as such. The 
moral and intellectual character of the man 
was so great, that it overbalanced and ob- 
scured the fact of his wealth. 

Nations are in some respects like individ- 
uals, and while America is thought of by 
other countries as the biggest, most pros- 
perous, and richest of lands, when New 
England is spoken of, the material view 
slackens and the higher qualities come into 
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view. In Mr. Henry James’ “International 
Episode,” Mr. Westgate, a New Yorker, 
mentions Boston to the young English- 
man who had just arrived. 

“—Percy Beaumont listened with inter- 


This is, of course, a burlesque of the idea 
we have ventured to present, but a jest 
sometimes is indicative of the truth. 

The founders of New England were not 
seekers for wealth as most of the other col- 





FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MCCORMICK, BOSTON. 


“SANGUINE AND INDEPENDENT, WITH SELF POISE ALMOST UNIQUE.” 


est. ‘That, I believe,’ he said, ‘is the 
most—a—intellectual town?’ 

“‘T believe it is very intellectual; I don’t 
go there much,’ responded his host. 

“‘T say, we ought to go there,’ said Lord 
Lambeth to his companion. 

“‘Oh Lord Lambeth, wait till the great 
heat is over,’ Mr. Westgate interposed, 
‘Boston in this weather would be very try- 
ing; it’s not the temperature for intellec- 
tual exertion. At Boston, you know you 
have to pass an examination at the city’s 
limits; and when you come away they give 
you a kind of degree.’ ” 


onists were. Moral and religious freedom 
was the prize they sought, and in the pur- 
suance of it they sacrificed material com- 
fort and worldly possessions. In the 
course of time their godly and industrious 
lives brought them accompanying pros- 
perity, but the original exaltation of the 
ethical and the intellectual over the sordid 
and the sensuous remains, and is apparent 
unto this day. The material wealth of New 
England is great. It is a trite remark, that 
the West has been built up and developed 
by means of eastern capital, yet the most 
influential and conspicuous force emanat- 
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ing from New England at this time, is not 
dollars but intellect, not manufactures, but 
ethics. 

The New England woman of to-day is a 
worshipper of brain, as many think, to too 
great an extent. The woman’s club move- 
ment has come largely from the East, and it 
is characteristic of the genius of the Puri- 
tan that it has turned the Club idea, which 
is primarily one of relaxation and amuse- 
ment, into what is often serious intellectual 





. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY CHICKERING, BOSTON. 





sure, but the mighty influence of her stern 
forefathers is upon her, and she cannot 
look at life in any way that is not earnest 
and laborious. 
a. ¥ eee 

The conscience of the old Puritan was 
unremitting and unremorseful, and the 
overshadowing awfulness of sin was ever 
present with him. Students of history 
have compared the ethical standards and 
attitudes of the nations who have never 





“THE WOMAN’S CLUB MOVEMENT CAME LARGELY FROM THE EAST.” 


labor. To a weary soul there is often 
nothing more tiresome than to think what 
a New England woman does with her lei- 


come under the spell of the ten command- 
ments, with those who have sat under the 
shadow of Sinai. Afte: such contact, these 
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nations have realized a personal account- 
ability to God and responsibility towards 
man, unknown to the lighter and more 
joyous peoples who never saw the light- 
nings or heard the thunders of the Deca- 
logue. The Puritan was one of those who 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MCCORMICK, BOSTON. 


there is hardly any subject, however digni- 
fied, that may not enter the borderlands of 
mirth. Miss Wilkins’ readers will remem- 
ber how cleverly and tenderly she has de- 
scribed the poor maiden lady who had re- 
ceived separate orders, with the pieces, for 





“THE SWEET DEMURENESS OF THE PRISCILLA OF LONG AGO IS OFTEN 
FOUND REPRODUCED IN SOME LOVELY CHILD FACE.” 


had heard and seen, and the compelling 
force was upon him. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne in the “Scarlet 
Letter,” gives us the stern side of this atti- 
tude, and Miss Mary Wilkins, in these later 
days, the humorous. For it is happily 
characteristic of our human nature, that 


bed quilts from two of her neighbors. 
“*Thars’ Mis’ Bliss’s pieces in the brown 
kaliker bag, an’ thars’ Mis Bennets’ pieces 
in the bed-tickin’ bag,’ said she.” There 
was a fortnights’ work before her and her 
living depended on the result of her work, 
but unfortunately at the end of the two 
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weeks she found that she had mixed the 
pieces, and that some of Mrs. Bliss’s calico 
with the pink roses had been put into Mrs. 
Bennett’s quilt. The “honest soul” was 
horrified and there was nothing for it but 
to undo her labor and begin over again. 





FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY HEARN, BOSTON. 
“THE DISTINCTION WHICH COMES FROM THE INHERITANCE OF GENERA- 
TIONS OF NOBLE TRADITIONS.” 


What was her despair on after again com- 
pleting her work and surveying it before 
taking to the owners, she happened to com- 
pare it with a piece left in Mrs. Bennett’s 
bag, and found that the pink calico roses 
really belonged to Mrs. Bennett after all. 
How the good woman again reorganized 
her quilts and how she nearly died of star- 





vation in the doing of it, is graphically told 
and is worthy of being read by all who 
would study abnormal developments at this 
tremendous force in human nature. For al- 
though we may smile at the exaggerated 
honesty and realize the ill proportioned 





idea, the people which possess such consci- 
entiousness can be no mean power in shap- 
ing destiny, and are a force to be reckoned 
with in every crisis. 


* * * * 


Dr. S. Irenzets Prime, in a book which 
gave account of a journey he made in Spain 


< 
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on foot, relates how one evening he ap- 
proached a Spanish village and realized 
that his shoes had given away and must be 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MC CORMICK, BOSTON. 





he would not take the job. Between this 
improvidence of the Spanish cobbler in his 
sunny, fertile land, who would not worry 





“THE CHARACTERISTIC RESERVE AND PENSIVENESS OF THE PURITAN.” 


repaired before proceeding farther. Ac- 
cordingly he sought the cobbler of the 
place and found him sitting before the door 
of his hut, lazily enjoying the afternoon air. 
The doctor made his request known and 
the cobbler without rising from his chair, 
turned his head and called to his wife to 
know if she had anything in the house for 
supper; on her replying that she had, he 
looked up at Doctor Prime and told him 


about the future so far as the morrow’s 
breakfast, and the stern unremitting toil of 
the New England farmer in his bleak cli- 
mate and often on his unproductive land in 
order that he may owe no man anything 
or perhaps send his son or daughter to col- 
lege, there is a wide gulf; and when two 
nations are pitted against each other, of 
which these cases might be taken as repre- 
senting something of the spirit which ani- 
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mates both, the ultimate result of the con- 
test cannot be held as doubtful. 

The estimation in which work is re- 
garded in New England is almost unique, 
and this sentiment has now so permeated 
the English speaking world, that we almost 
forget that once upon a time gentlemen 
and ladies were considered to be people 
who had never been obliged to work. Mr. 
Howells has amusingly told of an Irish 
cook who had attained to fortune, and be- 
ing anxious to conceal the fact that she had 
ever served others, protested to some 
whom she thought doubted her assertion, 
that “she had never had to put her hands 
in water.” : 

We have spoken of the busily occupied 
leisure of wealthy club women, but what 
shall we say of the enormous activity of 
the New England housewife, student, artist, 
professional, or business woman. Regard- 
ing the proverbial neatness of the section, 
Miss Wilkins 
in one of her 
latest books 
tells of a wo- 
man with such 
a passion for 
cleanliness that 
she had the 
boards of her 
kitchen floor 
made __reversi- 
ble, in order 
that they could 
be washed on 
both sides. 

In the reac- 
tion of mind 
which comes 
from such con- 
templation, it 
may perhaps 
be a kind of 
relief to think 
of that Span- 
ish cobbler 
lolling leisure- 
ly at his cot- 
tage door, and 
we can under- 
stand how the 
overworked 
American feels 





FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MCCORMICK, BOSTON. 
“aA QUIET DIGNITY OF MANNER.” 


that he must betake himself to Europe 
if he is to find calm. and rest for 
his overstrained nerves. That there is 
a reaction from the stern Puritan influ- 
ence, none of us doubt, but it is not a 
downward destroying reaction such as 
England experienced in the reign of the 
second Charles, but an upward expanding 
movement, with best and largest possibili- 
ties for the race. The old Puritan built 
better than he knew or dreamed, and the 
aspirations of his descendants are the logi- 
cal growth of the roots which he planted. 
The Puritan frowned on Art and Beauty, or 
whatever he thought ministered to the 
senses as opposed to the spirit, but his lin- 
eage are reaching out for the beautiful 
wherever they find it, having learned that 
by the incorporation of beauty with life a 
still higher spiritual ideal may be main- 
tained. 

And so they turn to the sunny Latin 
races that they 
may learn from 
them how to 
retain some 
thing of the 
joyousness and 
beauty lost in 
the stern con- 
flict with error 
and oppres- 
sion. In Mr. 
Howell’s “In- 
dian Summer” 
the Unitarian 
clergyman de- 
cides to remain 
in Florence all 
summer, and 
when it is sug- 
gested to him 
that he might 
find it too hot, 
he said “he had 
seventy New 
England win- 
ters to thaw 
out of his 
blood, and that 
all the sum- 
mers he _ had 
left would not 
be more than 
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he needed.” The American only can 
fully realize the charm of the old world. 

Beauty, however, is an exotic as yet and 
the rough edges of life need rounding and 
softening before they will take on the ease 
and softness of the old world. It is well 
for New England to reach out for the beau- 
tiful, but after all what she has stood for 
and for which she must continue to stand, 
is high rather than polished living, trust 
in God rather than devotion to the fine arts. 

New England may never be an esthetic 
centre, but should always be a touchstone 
for the higher moralities. 

Mrs. Amelia Gere Mason in the June 
Century, compares the club woman of to- 
day with the French woman of the salons 
of the last century, not altogether to the 
advantage of the former. She aptly re- 
marks that the club woman, although her 
knowledge is vastly greater than that of her 
French sister, lacks the vivacity, attrac- 
tiveness and charm possessed by the more 
frivolous foreigner. Whatever the evolu- 
tion of the New England woman may 
be, it is sure to be forward and upward. 

No class of women have ever had loftier 
aspirations, or reached out after higher 
ideals. Jonathan Edwards’ beautiful ac- 
count of the character of his promised 
wife, Sarah Pierrepont, may still be called 
fairly descriptive of many a sweet New 
England girl. 

“They say there is a young lady in New 
Haven who is beloved of that Great Being 
who makes and rules the world, and that 
there are certain seasons in which this 
Great Being, in some way or other, comes 
to her and fills her mind with exceeding 
sweet delight, and that she hardly cares for 
anything, except to meditate on Him. She 
has a singular purity in her affections; is 
most just and conscientious in all her con- 
duct; and you could not persuade her to 
do anything wrong or sinful if you would 
give her all this world, lest she should of- 
fend this Great Being. She is of a wonder- 
ful calmness, sweetness and universal be- 
nevolence, especially after this great God 
has manifested Himself to her mind. She 
will sometimes go about from place to 
place, singing sweetly, and seems to be 
always full of joy and pleasure, and no one 
knows for what. She loves to be alone, 


walking in the fields and groves, and seems 
to have some one invisible always talking 
with her.” 

This sweet mystical description gives us 
the atmosphere of the higher side of New 
England life. Every nation has a higher 
and lower side, and we may well trust to 
the women of New England to maintain 
their standards on a high plane. Work with 
them puts on a noble aspect and when well 
done, calls out their highest respect. Their 
outlook on life is sanguine and independ- 
ent, with a self poise almost unique. They 
have the characteristic reserve and pensive- 
ness of the Puritan, with a quiet dignity of 
manner. The sweet demureness of the 
Priscilla of long ago is often found repro- 
duced in some lovely child face, while the 
distinction which comes from the inheri- 
tance of generations of noble traditions, is 
frequently found to please and attract us. 

They dearly love independence and will 
live in poverty and solitude if necessary to 
attain it. They worship intellect, but it is 
because intellect seems to them the attain- 
ment of a higher good. A moral question 
or issue excites their lively interest, and 
what they believe to be right claims their 
warm support. They are reserved, but 
their reserve does not come from coldness 
or indifference, but rather from a rich 
depth of nature which you cannot fathom 
so readily as one more open and more shal- 
low. A wrong to be righted or an oppres- 
sion to be lifted, appeals to them with over- 
whelming force. Lacking the effusiveness 
of Southern natures, their affections are 
stronger and more lasting. When once 
they love, they are apt to love forever, for 
the New England‘ nature has not been 
founded on a contemplation of the seen and 
the temporal, but upon that which is un- 
seen and eternal. The writer is not a na- 
tive of New England; no drop of Puritan 
blood flows in her veins, so she can say, 
without prejudice, that-among the nation- 
alities and types to be found in this varied 
and interesting world, the one we could 
least afford to spare is that highest, grand- 
est type of womanhood the world has yet 
evolved, the type which is a development 
of an old world root, planted in stirring 
and historic times, and whose fairest, 
brightest flower is in New England. 
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“THE GUIDE SHOWING YOU ABOUT THE ALHAMBRA POINTS WITH AN AIR OF MYSTERIOUS 
REVERENCE TO THE ROOM OCCUPIED BY WASHINGTON IRVING,” 


SPAIN’S ANCIENT PRIZE, THE ALHAMBRA 
BY WILLIAM JAMESON REID 


NTIL the present summer, when our 
strained international relations will 
undoubtedly cause the American 

tourist abroad to give Spanish domain a 
wide berth, there has always been a thirty- 
six hours’ journey due south fromm Paris 
which to the continental traveller, has been 
one of the very best in his itinerary. At 
the completion of this journey stands a cre- 
ation that to a person imbued with a feeling 
for the historical and the poetical, is as 
much an object of devotion as is the Caaba 
to all true Moslems. It is the apotheosis 
of all the great romantic past of Spain, the 
Alhambra, once the royal residence of the 
Moorish monarchs, the superlative achieve- 
ment of Asiatic luxury and splendor; now 
the scene of fast working ruin and decay, a 
spot where gypsies and beggars have made 
their home and where falling piles of ma- 


sonry bespeak an empire that has passed 
away. Thereis no other one spot inthe land 
that so emphasizes the crumbling glories 
of ancient Spain as the Alhambra. How- 
ever surfeited one may be with the unvary- 
ing monotone of Spain, the delights suc- 
ceeding delights of this architectural para- 
dise make repayment ten thousand fold; 
discomforts, inconvenience, toil, dangers, 
disappointment and all else are forgotten 
in the presence of this panacea of ills 
pertinent to the distressed traveller, with 
brain o’er burdened with the stereotyped 
programme vouchsafed him by a criminal 
guide book. 
i Bee 

Since the early part of this century, in 
1829, when our own Washington Irving 
turned Moor and took up his abode in this 
fascinating spot of manifold legends and 
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“aT STANDS AS THE APOTHEOSIS OF ALL THE GREAT ROMANTIC 
PAST OF SPAIN.” 


traditions, it is doubtful if many American 
tourists, having once found themselves on 
Spanish soil, have failed to visit the Al- 
hambra. Certainly Irving by his writings 
stimulated among Americans a vast deal 
of interest in this Moslem pile, and his work 
has not been without honor even in the 
land of the dons. The hotel, for instance, 
beneath the very walls of the Alhambra it- 
self, bears the name of Washington Irving, 
that chronicler of the Moor who has done 
more than any one else to keep ever green 
the memory of those romantic days when 
Spain erected her haughty head, proudest 
of the nations of earth. It is almost touch- 
ing to note the reverence with which the 
Spanish regard this masterful spirit; not a 
single native but that holds in his heart a 
warm corner for the great American who 
has kept alive all that is great in the history 
of a nation, its illustrious past. To-day his 
tales are sold by importunate vendors in 
every lane and alley in Granada, while the 
guide who shows you round, points out the 
room where he slept with an air of mys- 
terious reverence. Wheresoever one may 
turn it is but to meet some new evidence 
that constantly brings to mind the historian 
of the Moor, the historiographer of the Al- 
hambra. 
* ~ * * 


The approach to this one of the seven 





wonders, even as the 
stuffy little railway 
carriage squeaks and 
groans its way from 
Malaga, is a_ fair 
vision of majestic 
white walls and 
sturdy battlements 
glinting in dazzling 
array across the 
wide, green vega, 
tremblingand groan- 
ing with the weight 
of crops. One invol- 
untarily recoils at 
the sacrilegious 
thought of a nearer 
distance for fear lest 
the precious cameo 
(spread out like 


some vision of. 


fancy, encased in the 
stern chasteness of the snow capped sum- 
mits of the glistening Sierra Nevada and 
rising tier above tier in a crescendo of 
dainty and airy grace) should suddenly 
inelt into thin vapor and rush madly away 
across the purple mountains of Malaga 
with the boiling torrent of the seething, 
white foamed, inky colored Dauro, that 
rumbles and roars near at hand. 

Far better to have followed this prompt- 
ing of inclination for the gorgeous ideal is 
rudely shattered by too near an approach. 
The wide green vega, dotted with olives 
and poplars, and glinting with little snow 
white hamlets vanish as if by some strange 
incantation, the groves of myrtle and 
orange trees resolve themselves into 
patches of scrawby, ill conditioned banks 
of foliage and twisted branches. One be- 
comes only aware that in the modernized 
version of the “Charge of the Light Brig- 
ade” there are beggars to the right of him, 
beggars to the left of him, beggars all 
around him, screeching their importunings 
and bawling with unceasing iterations for 
alms; filthy creatures, covered with sores, 
peripatetic bundles of drapery that cause 
preconceived ideals of fancy to take 
summary flight and leave the cold mat- 
ter of fact of actuality. The savage inso- 
lence of this beggar population, their coarse 
language and manners and their brutal im- 
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moralities are the insurmountable obstacles 
that deter from a full enjoyment of the 
constantly succeeding delights of Granada, 
exhibiting themselves as an incongruous 
blot on all that fair escutcheon, reducing 
what is undoubtedly one of the most en- 
trancing and interesting spots on all 
“God’s footstool” to the monotonous baili- 
wick of a herd of rascally, unkempt, un- 
washed, importunate and thieving canaille. 

Washington Irving, alluding to these in- 
festors of the idyllic, says, “There are two 
classes of people to whom life seems one 
long holiday, the very rich and the very 
poor; one because they need do nothing, 
the other because they have nothing to do; 
but there are none who understand the art 
of doing nothing and living upon nothing, 
better than the poor classes of Spain. Cli- 
mate does one half and temperament the 
rest. Give a Spaniard the shade in sum- 
mer, and the sun in winter; a little bread, 
garlic, oil and garbances, an old brown 
cloak and a guitar, and let the world roll on 
as it pleases. Talk of poverty! with him it 
has no disgrace. It sits upon him with a 
grandiose style, like his ragged cloak. He 
is a hidalgo, even in his rags.” 


* * * * 


Granada, in whose township lies the Al- 
hambra, is not a city that can be undergone 
in a day, a week, or even a month. It isa 
never ending source of delight, the point 
of satiation never be- 
ing reached. Just 
as one arrives at the 
point where the be- 
lief is firm that there 
is nothing else to be 
seen new objects of 
interest and en- 
trancement unfold 
themselves, and one 
is willing that like 
Tennyson’s brook 
they “shall go on 
forever.” 

Granada is a city 
of memories; but 
little remains to her 
of her former great- 
ness, her illustrious 
past has long since 


oT 


“THE COURT OF LIONS IS THE SPOT MOST UNIVERSALLY KNOWN 
ABOUT THE ALHAMBRA.” 


vanished, save a few crumbling ruins, illy 
preserved by a niggardly government. But 
whata past! To-day onelooks outward from 
the Vela tower of the Alhambra across the 
wide vega and it is to see a happy, fertile, 
contented picture of industry and thrift, 
pleasant vales, dotted with bijou farms, 
groves groaning under the abundance of 
their golden burdens of yellow oranges and 
olives, thin highways impressing their 
snaky configuration on the green back- 
ground, across which tread minuscular 
donkeys laden with the riches of nature’s 
hot house, the little bells around their 
necks ringing in a constant diapason of 
blissful harmony, the higher notes fur- 
nished by the droning warblings of the 
light hearted muleteers trudging along be- 
side. Yet it was not always thus! That 
green, peaceful vega, now so passive and 
contented looking, has echoed and re- 
echoed the tread of marching hosts, here 
has been verge for the encampment of 
thousands, on this selfsame plain, Christian 
and infidel have been locked in bloody con- 
flict, until every blade of grass, every evi- 
dence of fertility that now erects its head 
skyward, depends for sustenance upon 
ground fertilized by the blood of the great- 
est and best of Spanish chivalry and the 
fierce Moorish hosts. 

There can be no forgetting the past; it is 
always with us. There is the very gate 
where the hapless Boabdil’s lance was shat- 
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tered as he went forth to disaster; a little 
to the left the famous tower of the Siete 
Suelos, from whose postern gate the same 
unfortunate prince, the last of the Moorish 
kings, passed to obscurity. Over there the 
howlings and cursings of a combatting 
horde of beggars recalls the troublous 
Albaicin quarter and the stern and relent- 
less Ximenes, whose iron hand descended 
like a fell blight on all the plains of Gran- 
ada. But then a solt Andalusian voice 
breathes in one’s ear, “that was long ago 
senor,” and back to 
the present one 
must recoil. 

Granada is solely 
embodied in the Al- 
hambra, that regal 
pile of masonry 
causing sighs of re- 
gret that the dom- 
inition of the Moor 
in Spain, infidel a 
thousand times 
over though he 
might be, had ever 
come to an end, a 
gift from the un- 
believer greater 
than that which she 
has retained through 
all her Christian 
progress. 


% * * 


Our arrival in 
the city of romance 
was at a most in- 
auspicious time of 
the year, the late fall, when the sere and 
yellow leaf was beginning to predominate, 
and never did hapless traveler rue such 
misadventure, for the usual flow of tourist 
travel had long since ceased and the in- 


numerable hordes of beggars felt called 


upon to make rigorous assaults on our good 
nature and purse strings to indemnify them- 
selves for the losses incident to this condi- 
tion. With Christian fortitude we with- 
stood their rigorous assaults, and at the end 
of the first day, after a disdainful ignoring of 
their importunings we discovered that our 
endeavors had not been in vain for they 
doubtless reconsidered their hastily arrived 





“THE ALHAMBRA IS AN ARCHITECTURAL 
PARADISE.” 


at conclusion that we were fit subjects for 
their begging practices and abjured our 
presence in the future, a social ostracism 
which for obvious reasons we were not half 
minded to be sorry for. 

The one difficulty of sightseeing in Gran- 
ada lies in the fact that one finds it a diffi- 
cult task to know where to begin, and 
when once started, where and when to 
leave off. Custom and the dictates of the 
impartial guide book condemned us to first 
visit the Alhambra and after a questionable 
night’s slumber sub- 
ject to the assaults 
of vindictive hosts 
of sand fleas and 
the musical ulula- 
tions of midnight 
carousals we felt 
fortified sufficiently 
to undergo the vis- 
itation to the load- 
stone that had at- 
tracted us to Gran- 
ada as likewise 
many a traveller be- 
fore us. The Al- 
hambra has been 
called a palace fort- 
ress and such it 
certainly was in the 
days of its prime. 
Almost a city as 
well, and so numer- 
ous were, the build- 
ings clustered upon 
the long promon- 
tory or ridge, rising 
like a camel’s back 
between the rushing torrents of the Dauro 
and Genil, that the place was called by the 
Arabs Medinah Alhamra, or Alhambra 
city. In spite of this contention however 
there can be little doubt that the more 
modern and generally accepted version 
that the name in itself means but the “red 
castle” is the right one, the reddish color 
of the tapia work of the walls lending addi- 
tional weight to this theory. 

The whole Alhambra teems with reminis- 
censes of the romantic history of its 
former Moorish occupants, a history that 
never palls on the appetite or grows dim 
through oft repetition, a continuous tale of 
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fantastic valor, indomitable heroism, dark 
intrigues and romantic liasons. The king- 
dom of Granada was the last stronghold of 
the Moors in the peninsula. Cordova was 
the capital of Moorish Spain in its prime. 
On the breaking up of the Omayyan cali- 
phate, after the death of Almanzor in 1002, 
Seville rose into great prominence and be- 
came the head of the kingdom, while the 
rival cities disputing this right instigated a 
series of petty feuds and antagonistic strife 
that bade fair if persisted in to effectually 
weaken the Moorish power in Spain, so 
that the Christian triumph might have 
been antedated four centuries. At this criti- 
cal moment the declining power of the 
cross and crescent found succor by the ar- 
rival of several of the most fanatical and 
valorous tribes of northern Africa, the Al- 
moravides and the Almohades, who by 
their vigorous stand against the constant 
Christian aggressions strengthened the 
rapidly declining power of Islam and 
brought a reign of comparative peace that 
lasted, excepting for spasmodic outbreaks, 
for nearly two centuries. 

The fierce tribes however, soon imitating 
the languor and lassitude of those whom 
they had succored, lost their old time ag- 
gressiveness, and in 1212 after several 
years of hard fighting were signally de- 
feated in a battle, attended with frightful 
slaughter, at Navas de Toloso by the Chris- 
tian hosts, the remnant of the Mohamme- 
dan power yet remaining taking refuge in 
Granada, which heretofore had been but 
one of the numerous petty Arab kingdoms, 
there for two centuries longer by acknowl- 
edging the suzerainty of the kings of Cas- 
tile to prolong the hour of 
their final downfall. 

The last struggle of the 
Moors against the power of 
the Catholic kings has been 
the topic of many a romance 
and poem, and Boabdil, the 
miserable, the rebel, the 
traitor, the tool of women, 
than whom no more inglori- 
ous character exists in his- 
tory, has become a _ hero 


tudes he looked upon the town from the 
spur of the Alpuxarras, still called “El ulti- 
mo sospiro del Moro,” and wept for his be- 
loved kingdom, while the stern Ayeshah bit- 
terly remarked, “It is well that you should 
weep as a woman for what you could not 
defend like a man.” : 
But what does one care for the strifes 
and dissensions of the Moors? They are 
but a part of the long since departed past 
and have they not left the precious legacy 
of the Alhambra, the rambling flamboyant 
structure that condones their every fault 
and banishes the memory of their short- 
comings? That was of the long ago, but 
there is the to-day yet to be seen and wor- 
shipped. How many times has the Alham- 
bra been described minutely? As often as 
traveller with pencil or notebook has wan- 
dered within its walls, not a single nook or 
crevice, not a gurgling fountain or echoing 
vault but that has been described and pic-* 
tured, not a ruin, monument or stone but 
that has been portrayed with pen and pencil 
and the end is not yet. More than half a 
century ago Washington Irving was afraid 
that the tale of the Alhambra, its ballads 
and romances had been already too well 
pictured to stand another description, but 
how can one resist the temptation to con- 
fide one’s thoughts to pen and paper when 











merely for the reason that 
after years of the most con- 
temptible and vacillating atti- 





“THE CRUMBLING PILES OF MASONRY BESPEAK AN EMPIRE 
THAT HAS LONG SINCE PASSED AWAY.” 
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“HORDES OF GYPSY BEGGARS INFEST THIS MOSLEM PILE.” 


the mind is caught up in a whirl of diapha- 
nous illusion and fantasticism, when every 
inch of historic ground breathes forth vol- 
umes of bygone generations, when every 
azulejo is bubbling over with romanticism? 


* * * * 


The approach to the Alhambra is gor- 
geous in the extreme; a constant succes- 
sion of little groves filled with tall elm 
trees and carpeted with violets. Through 
this animated prospect radiate broad, well 
kept paths encadred in long, green glades 
where broad marble basins recline, in 
which fountains splash and play, the play- 
ground for a horde of dirty, unkempt beg- 
gar children who flock into the pool in the 
primeval garb of mother Eve, unmindful of 
the dictates of decorum and chastity. Here 
nightingales sing incessantly in their sea- 
son, and the whole wood is always alive 
with singing birds, the only singing birds 
in Spain, having forsaken the wild, rude 
mountain scramble for the delights of ‘this 
arboreal paradise. 

A walk of five minutes through this en- 
trancing spot brings one to the entrance 
of the Alhambra, the grand “Gate of Jus- 
tice,” a lofty, majestic pile of masonry from 


underneath which the Moorish kings were 
wont to dispense justice, and as one gazes 
at its stony impassive exterior imagination 
conjures up thoughts of those illustrious 
days long since dead, and expects at any 
moment to see a white robed Moor or an 
armor clad paladin step out from one of the 


innumerable dark recesses. Over the first . 


arch may be seen a hand with uplifted fin- 
gers like some lost soul mutely calling for 
succor. Over the second arch is a key. 
Only when the hand shall grasp the key 
will the Alhambra be taken, said the old 
Moorish legend, a legend that availed not 
against the valor of the victory hungered 
knights of Castile. Above the gate runs 
the inscription placed there by its founder 
Yusuf in 1348, “May the Almighty make 
this a bulwark of protection, and inscribe 
its erection amongst the imperishable ac- 
tions of the just.” From the upper plat- 
form of the Alhambra to which you ascend 
after leaving the “Halls of Justice,” you 
see lying far down below you from the 
terraced wall, the old town itself long gone 
to sleep and dozing in the sun, its former 
population of four hundred thousand dwin- 
dled down to a meagre fifty thousand meek 
eyed, brown chested natives who vegetate 
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in complete ignorance, with no thought but 
that the to-day is to be enjoyed and the 
morrow is yet to come. 

The Alhambra of the present day is in- 
deed one of the most gorgeous monuments 
of time, but one cannot help bemoaning 
the fact that its natural amenities, gorgeous 
as they are, have been greatly detracted 
from by the vandal monarch Charles V., 
who destroyed much of the Moorish palace 
to make room for the erection of his own 
building. But to mingle with what is re- 
maining is like a transition from cold 
everyday matter of fact to the realms of 
fairyland. The mind seems incapable of 
taking in the beauties of individual objects, 
it suffices that an abstract picture should 
be indelibly photographed on memory of 
court succeeding court in a constant cres- 
cendo of bewildering loveliness of sculp- 
ture, and which though endlessly varied is 
perfectly harmonious. 

Through this mystic realm of poesy and 
fancy one wanders, the eye ever resting on 
ever succeeding, never ending walls of blue, 
red and yellow, to the famous court of 
Lions, one of the most entrancing spots of 
the Alhambra and the one most universally 
known. It is a perfect model of the Moor- 
ish patio, a substantial, airy square sur- 





FROM THE PAINTING BY ZURBAROM, 


rounded by light, graceful columns, the 
open filagree work, the colored tiles, the 
stalactite arches so admirably blended that 
criticism seems futile. The sumptuous ef- 
fect is further enhanced by the huge ala- 
baster fountain in the centre, supported by 
twelve heraldic lions and throwing sky- 
ward a wealth of glinting waters, against 
the sterner background of the palace itself 
looking like clusters of rare gems held in 
midair. From thence one finds his way 
into the Hall of the Two Sisters on the op- 
posite side of the court, past a guarding 
army of griffins gazing heavenward and 
down into the cool opening beyond over 
broad reaches of marble steps and past sub- 
dued passages hung with every grace of 
architecture; lace-like arches grouped in 
bewildering perspective, radiating every 
color of the rainbow and throwing into ma-’ 
jestic shade the mute army of stalactite 
archways and alabaster columns. Onward 
still and the gloom is left behind, and with 
bewildering suddenness one finds himself 
in some entrancing little grove where 
orange and cypress trees spread their bril- 
liant green branches in the Lindaraja gar- 
den beyond. 
Oe i 


The Alhambra is a paradise that defies 


THE SURRENDER OF GRANADA TO FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 
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description, for wherever one turns the eye 
is confronted with new evidences of grace 
of outline and charm of color and the mind 
instinctively shrinks from the sacrilege of 
describing that which pen and pencil are 
unable to describe. No one has ever ade- 
quately written or painted the Alhambra, 
its glorious beauties have in a meagre 
measure been dilated upon, but how un- 
worthily and of what shallow substance 
when one has looked upon the real! It re- 
quires many visits to understand the sump- 
tuous pile of masonry and romance, a 
pleasure which even the innumerable 
hordes of gypsy beggars is not able to de- 
tract from. And speaking of the gypsies it 





is meet that some mention should here be 
made of them, for they are par evidence 
one of the institutions of Granada, as neces- 
sary to be seen and closely foregathered 
with as the palace itself. Up till a couple 
of years ago the menace from this insolent 


FOREST OF ELM TREES OUTSIDE THE WALLS. 


and rascally population was so great as to 
prevent many tourists from visiting Gran- 
ada at all, owing to their almost hostile ag- 
gressions. Of late, however, their depre- 
dations, while not having wholly come to 
an end, have in a measure been made sub- 
servient to the requirements of the law, and 
if the situation is improved little for the 
better in the streets of Granada it has been 
bridled within bounds that permits a fuller 
enjoyment of the wonders of the Alhambra. 

Forming as they do, a numerous colony, 
they have pre-empted the hillside across 
the Dauro and there they live in their cave 
dwellings dug out of the ground, and more 
filthy, unprincipled and miserable vaga- 
bonds it would be impossible 
to imagine. But as custom 
requires that the tour of in- 
spection shall be undergone, 
one stifles what qualms of 
compunction arise to the sur- 
face and under the guidance 
of the self-styled “Prince of 
the Gypsies,” a picturesque 
ruffian who once served as a 
model for Fortuny, enters the 
narrow alleys, which, so 
sheltered as to give shade 
from the almost torturing 
rays of the sun, lose all by 
serving this utilitarian pur- 
pose; overrun by a horde of 
dirty, unkempt beggar child- 
ren who, with their elders, 
gather round and in musical 
ululations truly dolorous, 
thrust forward their dirty 
hands, craving a few escuar- 
tos for the love of God; 
levying tribute on the pass- 
erby and dogging with ap- 
palling persistency the indi- 
vidual so rash as to refuse 
their demands or to acquiesce, 
placing the unfortunate be- 
tween two fires, the heap- 
ing on his head of foul con- 
tumely for his uncharitable spirit on the 
one hand or else securing to him the de- 
mands for further tribute. 

A former traveller in Granada gives a 
very interesting anecdote which is typical 
as giving an idea of the originality and 





























cleverness of these gypsies. The story goes 
that a gypsy man was at confession one day 
and whilst in this penitential attitude saw a 
silver snuff box sticking out of the pocket 
of one of the priests. His thieving pro- 
clivities were too strong.to remain un- 
quenched and reaching forth 
his hand he abstracted the 
article in question. ; 

“Father,” he said, “I accuse 
myself of having stolen a sil- 
ver snuff box.” “Then, my 
son, you must certainly re- 
store it,” said the conscien- 
tious spiritual adviser. “Will 
you have it yourself, Father?” 
“T? Certainly not,” answered 
the confessor. “The fact is,” 
proceeded the gypsy, “that I 
have offered it to its owner, 
and he has refused it.” “Then 
you can keep it with a good 
conscience,” answered the 
father. 

From this scene of squalor 
and poverty one is but too 
glad to escape, and it is in- 
teresting to note that it is 
only tourists on their first 
journey to Granada who take 
in the gypsy quarter, the old 
travellers having become fully 
enough acquainted with its 
many shortcomings as to give 
it a wide berth. 

ee ee Ce 

One tarries from day to 
day, from week to week, 
from month to month with interest 
unabated, willing and content to remain 
forever in the charmed spot but that there 
are yet new fields to penetrate, new worlds 
to conquer, and as the brown little train 
threads its wormlike contortions toward 
the modern, up to date substance of Malaga 
one cannot help thinking that in- leaving 
Granada, hung like a crazy quilt picture 
of nature against the blue wall and stern 
grey summits beyond, that behind has been 
left all that is great and grand in the his- 
tory of a decaying giant of nations. And 
the people that once ruled this spot, the 
Morisco-Spaniards, where are they? Irving 
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says, “Ask the shores of Barbary and its 
desert places. The exiled remnant of their 
once powerful empire disappeared among 
the barbarians of Africa, and ceased to be 
a nation. They have not even left a dis- 
tinct name behind them, though for nearly 


“A SON OF THE ALHAMBRA.” 


eight centuries they were a distinct people. 
The home of their adoption, and of their 
occupation for ages, refuses to acknowl- 
edge them, except as invaders and usurp- 
ers. A few broken monuments are all that 
remain to bear witness to their power and 
dominion, as solitary rocks, left far inland, 
bear testimony to the extent of some vast 
inundation. Such is the Alhambra. A 
Moslem pile in the midst of a Christian 
land; an Oriental palace amidst the Gothic 
edifices of the West; an elegant memento 
of a brave, intelligent, and graceful people, 
who conquered, ruled, flourished, and 
passed away.” 


DRAWN BY ALGERT F. SCHMITT. 


“Do YOU THINK THE 





IMPLIED STATEMENT WOULD BE STRICTLY— 


ACCURATE?’ SHE ASKED.” 


THE REINCARNATIONS OF A PRIZE NOVEL 
BY FRANK M. BICKNELL 


a4 HE Upncalled-for Generosity of 

Morton Gale” could be termed a 

prize novel only in so far as its 
having been offered as a candidate for pre- 
eminence went; not by reason of any favor- 
able verdict upon its fate and that of some 
nine hundred and odd other individuals 
of the same species. It was, therefore, not 
a prize-winner in esse, whatever Mr. Rufus 
Demyng Arbecam, its one time hopeful 
author, may have considered it im posse. 


After its six months’ absence at the great 
Metropolitan Mirror competition it came 
back damned with a recommendation to 
merey. That is to say it had attained the 
honor of being one of the fifty culled from 
the mass to be thinned out to the final 
twenty elected to be saved. Furthermore, 
it was condescendingly spoken of as a tale 
of much merit which ought to have little 
trouble in finding publishers among those 
who were less strictly limited in their re- 
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quirements than the conductors of the Mir- 
ror. When this kiss and blow had been 
administered (the letter arrived first, foi- 
lowed shortly afterward by the MS.) Rufus 
Demyng Arbecam put the bulky package 
aside, tried to believe he never had had 
any real hope of gaining a prize, and, like 
the lover who has been jilted, straightway 
resolved to forget all about it. 

Yet “The Uncalled-for Generosity of 
Morton Gale” refused to sink into oblivion, 
or at least to stay sunken there for any 
length of time. Again and again it rose 
to the surface, demanding the right to sur- 
vive, clinging to existence with the tenacity 
of a cat which has escaped from the 
weighted bag, and will not be poked under 
with a pole, but strikes out persistently 
for dry land and a new lease of life. 
Gradually he began to relent in his stern- 
ness toward the child of his fancy, and 


to ask himself whether, after all, it should ~ 


not be allowed in justice to take up again 
the struggle for a place in the great world. 
Accordingly he took off the wrappings in 
which he had allowed the MS. to lie hidden 
since coming from the express office, and 
carefully examined it with a view to pos- 
sible resuscitation. 

Really it was a good story, he decided, 
an unusually good story, even though he 
did write it. He knew himself to be a fair 
sample of the great reading public, and 
therefore a reasonably competent judge; 
and if he laughed and cried over a piece 
of fiction, heartily and spontaneously, as he 
found himself laughing and crying over 
that, what matter who its author might be? 
It was readable, it was entertaining, it 
ought not to be suffered to perish. Forty 
chapters, one hundred thousand words, of 
potential enjoyment,—it would be a pity 
to suppress them. It would be more, it 
would be criminal. 

The plot of “The Uncalled-for Generos- 
ity of Morton Gale” was not precisely an 
“exclusive.” After due consideration the 


unscientific mind might conclude that there 
can be no definite limit to the subdivision 
of matter, yet the great students of physics 
positively assert the contrary; similarly, or 
perhaps conversely, we may declare that 
the variety of permutations and combina- 
tions, each of which will produce a distinct 
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and separate story scheme, cannot be in- 
numerable; and in all human probability 
they must have reached an end ere this late 
day in the history of fiction writing. Arbe 
cam laid claim to no special originality in 
his plot, but the development of the story, 
the material employed in filling, and the 
methods of working up to the climax all 
were sufficiently striking,—so the author 
flattered himself,—to awaken the reader’s 
attention and excite hfs interest to no com- 
mon degree. True love was the underlying 
theme, that is to say the truest love that 
can exist. A man unselfish enough to pre- 
fer the happiness of the woman he adores 
to his own, although perhaps something of 
a phenomenon in real life, is by no means 
a rarity in romance. Yet the persistent 
watchfulness that “Morton Gale” showed 
in advancing the cause of his preferred 
rival, the jealousy with which he guarded 
his interests, the steam-roller-like thor- 
oughness he used in smoothing the 
course of true love, that the idol of his 
heart might finally be happy enfolded in 
another man’s arms, afforded a spectacle 
not seen every day even in the realms of 
fiction. Such, at least, was the humble 
opinion of Rufus Demyng Arbecam. De- 
cidedly the story should not be under- 
valued. 

The dilemma with which Chapter Thirty- 
second closes was particularly ingenious, 
he thought. Indeed he was almost inclined 
to attribute that idea to a direct inspiration 
from—from wherever such inspirations 
originate. ‘“Gale’s” rival had been arrested 
on a charge of murder, and he had volun- 
teered to defend him at the trial. He had 
every hope of clearing him, since there was 
a certain witness who could prove incon- 
testably that he was innocent. These three, 
“Gale,” the rival, and the witness, were in 
a river steamboat together proceeding to 
the city where the trial was to be held. 
The steamer caught fire, was burning furi- 
ously, and all on board who could not es- 
cape would inevitably perish. “Gale” was 
a strong, expert swimmer; neither the 
rival, the witness, nor the attendant officer 
could swim a stroke. He felt confident of 
being able to save the life of one of the 
two in whom he was inter¢estéd, but he 
must necessarily abandon the. ether to al- 
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most certain death. Which could he res- 
cue? If the rival, then the witness must 
die, and for lack of his testimony the rival 
would be convicted and hung; if the wit- 
ness, then the rival would be burned or 
drowned, and “Jessica Creighton,” the 
lovely heroine, would be _heart-broken. 
With this Lady-or-the-Tigerish situation 
Arbecam had counted upon making a sen- 
sation among the reading public. Must 
it be wasted without an effort? No! most 
emphatically no! 

The first page of “The Uncalled-for 
Generosity of Morton Gale” bore unmis- 
takable marks of having been engaged in 
competitive strife. Arbecam rewrote it 
and, for purposes of concealment, gave it 
the alias of “An Unnecessary Sacrifice.” 
Having thus been provided with a new 
overcoat, it was ready for another little 
journey into the world. He determined to 
take it first to visit the establishment of 
Blackwood, Carruthers & Company. They 
were the leading publishers of the city, and 
he had an acquaintance in their selling de- 
partment, a former schoolmate, Martin 
Osborne, who might prove of assistance. 

Osborne heard his errand with a some- 
what dubious look, couldn’t say what 
might be its chances of success, didn’t 
know much about that end of thé business 
anyway, and finally introduced him to a 
man who introduced him to Mr. Pond, the 
reader. 

Thus recommended at second-hand to 
the great man’s consideration, Arbecam 
entered his presence with his hopes flutter- 
ing down toward half-mast. Mr. Pond was 
a middle-aged man, neat and compact in 
build, and of a demeanor wherein dignified 
gravity was nicely toned with suaveness; 
a fitting representative of one of the most 
solid and respectable business houses in the 
country. He dealt with the young author 
as gently and considerately as a loving 
parent might have done with an erring 
child. He skimmed compassionately over 
the leaves of the manuscript, settling down 
for a moment here and there, casually 
noted the fact that it was rather long, and 
then laid it softly down with the remark 
that it seemed to have been prepared for 
serial publicgtion. 

The sudden. weight of guilt upon Arbe- 
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cam’s heart forced a crimson flood to his 
face. Mr. Pond’s keen eye had seen 
through him. He had guessed what an 
undignified scrimmage “An Unnecessary 
Sacrifice” had been engaged in originally. 
If, in his omniscience, he had given the 
name under which it had entered the prize- 
ring the abashed author would hardly have 
been surprised. He felt himself to be un- 
speakably disgraced. He had had the pre- 
sumption to offer second-hand, shop-worn 
goods to a customer who was known never 
to buy anything but the best the market 
afforded. After that he experienced a 
positive relief at hearing Mr. Pond say: 

“Frankly, Mr. Arbecam, I think it would 
not be to your advantage to leave this 
manuscript with us.” 

Arbecam had been in the street quite 
half an hour before the uncomfortable heat 
had subsided entirely from his cheeks; and 
even then it surged up again in occasional 
waves, as he reflected upon the thing that 
he had done. To think that he, an obscure 
and unknown scribbler, should have had 
the audacity to take his trashy stuff to a 
house known everywhere and honored 
wherever known; a house which had gotten 
out editions de luxe of Dickens and Thack- 
eray, of Irving and Hawthorne, of Tenny- 
son and Longfellow; which had given pub- 
lishers’ dinners to some of the greatest 
literary lights of the world,—that he could 
have done this seemed now well-nigh in- 
credible. 

By the middle of the ensuing week Arbe- 
cam had recovered sufficient nerve to visit 
two more publishing firms. By one of 
these he was told that their season’s list 
was full, by the other that they used very 
little original fiction, leaving it to be in- 
ferred that translations and pirated reprints 
were more particularly in their line. Dur- 
ing the course of the next fortnight he saw 
all the principal city publishers remaining, 
and still had his manuscript in his undis- 
puted possession, having been positively 
unable to abandon it anywhere and get 
away unobserved. His efforts had not been 
entirely wasted, however. He had acquired 
several pieces of information. Three read- 
ers had supported Mr. Pond’s verdict that 
the story was too long, and one had in- 
spected it closely enough to feel competent 
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to volunteer the opinion that it looked 
rather sensational. 

However, he calmed his resentment, re- 
read the MS. with minutest care, sat upon 
it in the sternest and most critical mood 
he could summon, and studied how to take 
away from a story that was not sensational 
even the sensationalism which it might 
seem to have. In the end he sacrificed the 
famous dilemma, having scrutinized it so 
long and intently as to raise uneasy doubts 
whether it was so very much of an inspira- 
tion after all. The untwisting of this 
strand naturally enough necessitated other 
changes, and in due time, after much type- 
writing, “Morton Gale’s Devotion,” 75,000 
words, made its appearance. 

Arbecam now entered upon a course of 
correspondence with publishers in distant 
cities, also he laid aside funds against im- 
pending express charges. The prize novel 
received consideration in four different 
quarters, to the extent respectively of two, 
three, one and six months. Then after 
its year of travel it rested a while. 

Meantime, there had appeared the first 
numbers of the “Angustifoliate Edition of 
Younger American Authors,” issued by a 
lately organized and promising firm. As 
the name indicates, the Angustifoliates 
were long, narrow-leaved volumes shaped 
like a-provision dealer’s order-book, al- 
though resembling it in no other way un- 
less it were from being filled with a record 
of good things. One day, after time had 
chastened his hard feelings against fate 
and publishers in general, Arbecam con- 
ceived the idea of reorganizing “Morton 
Gale’s Devotion” and trying it on the An- 
gustifoliate people. Surely he was a 
younger American author; if not what was 
he? Therefore he had at least some claim 
pared the tale down to the proper size, 
50,000 words, rechristened it “Intended for 
Jessica Creighton,” ascertained by corres- 
pondence that Messrs. Chapple & Nye 
were willing to look at it, and forwarded it 
to them by express. He might easily have 
delivered it personally, but he preferred 
not to do so because of his repugnance to 
meeting the genus reader face to face. 

It was about six weeks later that, on re- 
turning to his lodgings one evening, he 
was told of a packet left for him during the 
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afternoon by a boy who had said nothing 
about requiring an answer. The packet 
bore a label showing it to have proceeded 
from the hands of Chapple & Nye; in short, 
as he immediately divined, it was “In- 
tended for Jessica Creighton” returned. 
He took it to his room, opened the most 
lowly and obscure drawer in his closet, and 
threw it, all corded as it- was, into the 
sombre depths. Then he shut the drawer 
and came away. The only reason he did 
not lock the drawer and throw the key out 
of the window is that the drawer had no 
lock. 

There were still the complete novelette 
magazines and the newspaper syndicates, 
but he had not the heart to risk further con- 
demnation by an appeal to those inferior 
courts. Moreover, the story might have to 
undergo additional maiming and mutila- 
tion, and the mere thought of the incidental 
surgery made him sick. The time-worn, 
travel-stained, disfigured remains of “The 
Uncalled-for Generosity of Morton Gale” 
had earned the right to a season of repose. 
It should now be felt in the receiving tomb 
from which finally it would go forth only 
to be burned and scattered to the thirty- 
two winds of heaven. 

A man who fights against heavy odds 
and the set-back of repeated failure must 
sometimes grow mortally weary. He must 
have his intervals of discouragement and 
inaction, when he does nothing, and when, 
his sensibilities being deadened by the 
shock of continued rebuffs, he cares not 
what may happen. For full six months 
Arbecam strove to forget that he ever had 
aspired to literary distinction, strove to be- 
come as other men, unambitious, common- 
place, dull. Then, at the time when natu- 
rally his thoughts might have begun to seek 
their former channels, an important event 
diverted them elsewhere. He met a young 
woman, the young woman, and fell in love. 
He fell as a person falls from a steep bank 
into an unplumbed pool, suddenly, all over, 
and without hope of getting to shore again. 

He was introduced to Miss Tolmay at 
one of Mrs. Blythe’s receptions. Mrs. 
Blythe was something of a celebrity hunter, 
and she never was guilty of undervaluing 
any individuals in her various catches or 
collections. 
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“Miss Tolmay, let me present Mr. Rufus 
Demyng Arbecam, a rising author, whose 
work can hardly be unfamiliar to you,” 
she said, adding in the next breath: “Of 
course, Mr. Arbecam, it will be unneces- 
sary for me to do more than mention the 
name of Anna Elizabeth Tolmay ——” and 
then she whisked away to welcome a new 
arrival, 

He could only guess what might be its 
effect on Miss Tolmay, but the style of the 
introduction made Arbecam feel uncom- 
fortable and ridiculous. What his hostess 
had said about him was almost as humilia- 
ting as a paid newspaper puff would have 
been. He suspected that the young lady 
never had heard of him before, and strict 
candor would have compelled him to con- 
fess a corresponding ignorance regarding 
her. However, as it happened, the confu- 
sion into which he had been plunged by the 
well-meaning hostess passed unnoticed, for, 
to his surprise, Miss Tolmay almost imme- 
diately exclaimed, with a pleased smile: 

“I am really glad to meet you, Mr. Arbe- 
cam. I have already made acquaintance 
with your writings, and have been hoping 
to make yours. Iam with Chapple & Nye, 
perhaps you know, or perhaps you did not 
know. I am their reader.” 

Arbecam stammered something not too 
intelligible in response. He had been mys- 
tified by her cordiality, but now he wished 
she had kept her literary identity to her- 
self. It was not entirely agreeable to be 
thus thrown unexpectedly face to face with 
the executioner of “Intended for Jessica 
Creighton.” Miss Tolmay appeared not to 
notice anything peculiar in his attitude to- 
ward her, but almost immediately con- 
tinued. 

“We were so sorry not to have the op- 
portunity of using your story, Mr. Arbe- 
cam. We enjoyed exceedingly the privi- 
lege of reading it.” 

“You are very good,” returned the au- 
thor. His tones were gruff and he was 
scarce able to hide his irritation that she 
should think it necessary to administer 
salve to his supposed-to-be wounded feel- 
ings in such fashion. It was bad enough to 
have to bear the hurt, but to have it no- 
ticed, to be pitied and “poored” like a 
sick dog, that was a little too much. It 


was therefore rather astonishing that after 
this unfortunate beginning and under cir- 
cumstances so disadvantageous she should 
have made upon him the kind of impres- 
sion she did. 

Perceiving promptly that for some rea- 
son his literary labors did not form an 
agreeable theme for conversation, she tact- 
fully changed the subject, and presently 
Mrs. Blythe, thinking it high time to shake 
the kaleidoscope and re-distribute her 
couples, came and bore him away. 

It was not entirely owing to unassisted 
chance that Arbecam began to meet Anna 
Tolmay somewhat frequently after that 
evening. He wished to meet her as often 
as possible, and the wish bore a parental 
relation to the fact that he did meet her 
very often indeed. To accomplish this he 
threw himself persistently, if not directly 
in her way, at least within easy reach be- 
side it. On her part she was good enough 
to take more notice of him than he could 
have dared hope. At various times they 
had several semi-confidential chats, al- 
though never of his own accord did he men- 
tion his connection with literature. One 
evening, at a concert, when he happened 
to sit directly behind her, she turned dur- 
ing a brief intermission and asked abruptly: 

“By the way, have you ever done any- 
thing with your novel?” . 

“No,” he answered, coloring. 

“I am so sorry,” she said. “I thought it 
very clever, and hoped to have seen it in 
print by now.” 

He pondered over this speech a good 
deal after he got home, and the more he 
did so the more thoroughly convinced he 
was that she had meant it. She had 
thought the story worth printing, had she? 
Well, once he had thought so himself. A 
sudden impulse to exhume and look at it 
again seized him. He went to the drawer 
where it had lain for half a year and lifted 
it out. As he cut the cords that bound it 
an edge of something white appeared, slip- 
ping from beneath the brown wrapper. It 
was a letter addressed to him, and appa- 
rently had not been enclosed at the office of 
Chapple & Nye, but had been slipped under 
by the messenger for safe-keeping,—very 
safe-keeping indeed. Of course the boy 
had supposed he would undo the package 
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and find it, or perhaps he had spoken of it 
to the maid, and she had neglected to men- 
tion the fact afterward. The letter bore 
the date of the day of the return, and read 
as follows: 

“Mr. Rufus Demyng Arbecam: 


“Dear Sir—We have read your novel, 
‘Intended| for Jessica Creighton,’ with 
much pleasure, and though we regret to 
say it is hardly suitable for our use in its 
present form, we think we might be able 
to do something with it if you feel willing 
to make certain changes. The story has to 
us the effect of having been too vigorously 
compressed, and we are sure would be bet- 
ter for liberal amplification. Should you 
feel it worth your while to make somewhat 
entensive alterations in the MS. we shall 
be glad to have you call and talk the mat- 
ter over with us. Meantime, thanking you 
for the privilege of reading the story, we 
remain, sir, 

“Your most obedient servants, 
CHAPPLE & NYE, 
“per A. E. Tolmay.” 


Arbecam recollected now how she had 
spoken of being sorry “not to have the op- 
portunity of using” the story, instead of 
“not being able” to use it. The distinction 
was important, and he rose many degrees 
in his own estimation as he perceived that 
she had not been commiserating the au- 
thor, but lamenting the misfortune of the 
publishers. 

Miss Tolmay lived with a married sister 
whose husband usually was away, and who 
spent most of her time in the nursery. 
There was in the house a quiet little back- 
parlor where author and publisher’s rep- 
resentative could meet of an evening and 
talk over their business undisturbed. They 
had no difficulty in coming to an agree- 
ment. Chapple & Nye wanted the book, 
not for their “Angustifoliate,” but for their 
new and more ambitious “End of the Cen- 


. tury” edition. Arbecam was to expand it 


to about twice its present size, throw 
around it a thought more of literary at- 


mosphere, fill up the chinks, give it a new 
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name, “A Rewarded Sacrifice,” and change 
the finale. Only upon the last mentioned 
point was there any discussion. Miss Tol- 
may held the opinion that the public would 
prefer that “Morton Gale” instead of his 
rival, “Edwin Dana,” should eventually 
win “Jessica Creighton.” At first Arbecam 
failed to see how this could be managed. 

“It is quite simple,” she told him. “In 
your penultimate chapter you have ‘Gale’ 
nurse ‘Dana’ through a fever and die of it 
himself. Turn the situation around, let 
‘Gale’ get the fever and the girl, while 
‘Dana’ does the nursing and the dying.” 
And after some argument he yielded to her 
wishes. 

When the MS. again left Arbecam’s 
hands it presented almost a duplicate of the 
ill-starred and rejected “The Uncalled-for 
Generosity of Morton Gale.” The de- 
nouement only had undergone a radical 
change. 

The back-parlor was just the place in 
which to correct proofs, and there eventu- 
ally the proofs of “A Rewarded Sacrifice” 
were put into shape. On the evening when 
this work reached its completion Rufus 
Demyng Arbecam and Anna Elizabeth Tol- 
may were sitting, as they had sat many 
times before, opposite each other, with a 
small table littered with papers between 
them. It was their custom to work from 
eight till ten, after which he went home as 
soon as he could tear himself away. The 
final sheet had been read, approved and laid 
upon the others. There was nothing fur- 
ther to be done, yet he did not go. In- 
stead he stretched his hands across the 
table and said, with a transparent and 
bungling pretence of carelessness: 

“Oh,—er—by the way, about the—the 
dedication. Might I—may I dedicate ‘A 
Rewarded Sacrifice’ to—er—to ‘my wife 
who helped me in the writing of it’?” 

“Do you think the—implied statement 
would be strictly—accurate?” she asked, 
in a voice nearly inaudible; but she 
stretched her hands out to meet his. 

“You have the power to make it so,” he 
answered. 





A PROGRESSIVE FOREIGN POLICY 
BY B. O. FLOWER 


HE present war with Spain has raised 

issues and questions of political and 

economic policy of greater impor- 
tance to the material well being of the 
United States than the accomplishment of 
the double purpose of the war, viz: End- 
ing the prolonged carnival of medizval 
barbarity, murder, and oppression in Cuba, 
by helping the heroic, patriot band to a 
realization of the dream of freedom, and 
teaching the world with a terrible object 
lesson, that from this time forth, the flag 
and the strong arm of the nation will be 
quick to protect and redress. 

It is seldom in history that the political, 
economic, and commercial horizon has 
broadened so quickly as in the United 
States since the 21st of April. At present, 
the eyes of our people are fixed upon the 
ocean highways as never before, and we are 
awakening from a condition of commercial 
lethargy into which, we as a nation had 
fallen. The vast possibilities offered the 
United States as a maritime power of the 
first rank, have suddenly been brought 
home to our people in such a way as to 
leave little doubt but what with the close 
of this war, we will enter an era of com- 
mercial activity in which the republic will 
forge to the front until in a comparatively 
short time, the bottoms of the United 
States will be found in all harbors of the 
world. Another fact of great importance 
which this war has impressed upon our 
people, is the imperative need of a short 
cut to the Pacific. Perhaps there are few 
thoughtful people who have no financial 
interests, adverse to government owning 
and operating the Nicaragua canal who do 
not now see the immense value to the 
United States of such a water-way in time 
of war, indeed, the benefits of this canal 
cannot be over estimated, whether consid- 
ered commercially, or as bearing upon na- 
tional safety in times of war. Had this 
canal been cut, the “Oregon” could have 
accomplished her trip in two weeks instead 


of six weeks and being in great peril from 
the foe, to say nothing of the expense of 
the long cruise, while our Pacific coast is 
to-day defenseless, and our Atlantic squad- 
ron would be of no service if Japan, Rus- 
sia, Germany, or France should suddenly 
declare war and hasten their vessels now 
in the far east to our western coast. Com- 
mercially, the canal is even more impor- 
tant, as it would open up the coast of west- 
ern South America and Asia to our Atlan- 
tic sea-board and also supply transportation 
for the products and manufactures between 
our eastern and western coasts. All these 
and other advantages are now coming 
home to the awakened consciousness of our 
people in such a way, that it is hardly prob- 
able that even the powerful railroad influ- 
ence which blocked all past efforts, will be 
able to check the United States from taking 
early action to speedily complete this canal. 


Perhaps nothing has occurred since war 


was declared which has created so pro- 
found an interest throughout the civilized 
world as the proposed alliance of the Eng- 
lish speaking nations. In the rapidly 
changing events of the past few months, 
the United States learned for the first time, 
how shallow was all profession of friend- 
ship based merely on policy, while having 
behind them fundamentally antagonistic 
social ideals. Thus, our whilome friend, 
Russia, quickly ranged herself on the side 
of Germany and Austria in favor of mon- 
archy, as was seen by her press, which most 
perfectly reflects the sentiments of the au- 
tocratic government. France, whose gov- 
ernment breathes so much of the spirit of 
the second empire that it little resembles 
the republic of which Lafayette dreamed, 
may be said to cloak imperialism with 
the robings of republican forms. Though 
her press and people displayed a hostility 
toward us that would have been incompre- 
hensible were it not that she in common 
with all the great continental powers, re- 
flects in a great degree, the spirit of abso- 
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lutism. In ranging themselves on the side 
of Spain, these powers acted naturally—it 
was a case of imperiled despotism awaken- 
ing the solicitude of all nations which in 
reality, reflected the spirit of absolutism. 
With the English government, the case was 
entirely different; though nominally, a con- 
stitutional monarchy, no nation except 
Switzerland has made such rapid or sub- 
stantial strides toward republicanism, free- 
dom, and that wide measure of liberty 
which is the day star of progressive modern 
thought as Great Britain during the past 
two generations. While we have in many 
ways retrograded in recent years, England 
has moved forward along the highway of 
free government, until to-day, the general 
trend of all the great English speaking na- 
tions is unmistakably toward the ideal re- 
publicanism, which, though as yet, far off, 
is the dream of the noblest minds of the 
modern world. Hence, the students of his- 
tory, saw in England’s course beneath all 
consideration of self interest, the natural 
impulse of one people gravitating toward 
another which reflected so largely, common 
ideals, aims, and purposes. In boldly re- 
fusing to be a party to a movgnent of con- 
tinental Europe to humiliate the United 
States in the first stages of our struggle, 
and later, in discountenancing the project 
to interfere with our occupation of the 
Phillipines, England ranged herself on the 
side of free governments, in the impend- 
ing conflict between the two great world 
ideals of absolutism and republicanism. 
And the fact that the English speaking 
world has a common ideal or goal, explains 
the wonderful spontaneity and unanimity 
of sentiment, favorable to closer relation- 
ship which instantly greeted the proposi- 
tion for a union of the Anglo-Saxon people 
throughout the English speaking world. 
The alliance may not come at once, yet 
it is safe to say, that the two powers which 
more perfectly represent the ideal of free 
government than any other great nations, 
will ere long be united to such a degree 
that the portentous advance of absolutism 
will be effectually checked through the in- 
fluence of a logical union exhibited in the 
federation of the English speaking world. 

Another question scarcely second in im- 
portance to the proposed alliance which the 
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Sphinx of the present war has propounded, 
relates to the acquisition of new territory 
or the establishment of a protectorate over 
islands now crushed under the oppression 
of despotism. This issue like the proposed 
treaty runs counter to the traditions of our 
fathers. But if the child is to be permitted 
to put on clothes becoming manhood when 
he arrives at his majority, so the republic 
may properly refuse to forever be held by 
views and traditions which, while eminently 
proper in the infancy of the nation, are 
wholly inadequate to meet the demands of 
present conditions. And so the friends of a 
new aggressive foreign policy, hold that it 
is the duty of the United States to encour- 
age an alliance with Great Britain, to fos- 
ter American commerce, to secure at vari- 
ous points, coaling stations, and to be 
ready when occasion calls for it, to so reap 
the advantages gained by the army and 
navy, when war is thrust upon us, so as to 
benefit the race, further civilization, and 
also advance the power and influence of the 
republic. I cannot better illustrate the po- 
sition taken by these innovators than by 
citing briefly, their stand. touching the 
present war. They urge, that we have 
through the progress of this war, seized a 
rich and marvellous cluster of islands in the 
far east, a group of islands which like Cuba, 
is in open revolt against a degrading and 
cruel foreign yoke. In the western waters, 
lies Porto Rico, a marvellously fertile 
island also under the blight of Spanish rule, 
while half way to the Phillipines, are the 
Hawaiian islands, a little garden spot in the 
Pacific which have recently been admitted 
to the territorial possession of the republic. 
Now it is proposed that the United States 
hold the Phillipines, that she take Porto 
Rico either with her army and navy or as 
part indemnity for the war and that she 
make Cuba free, having granted the*prayer 
of Hawaii by annexing those fertile islands 
and thereby securing an inestimably valua- 
ble coaling station in the Pacific. To do 
this, is to embark on a new foreign policy 
and this naturally awakens opposition and 
creates apprehension. It is claimed that 
we cannot imitate China in a veneration) 
for the past which imposes a barrier to 
progress. But does such a change as is 
contemplated mean progress? Here it 
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seems to me is found the real question that 
should concern us. Would this new pro- 
gram or a broad policy embracing its spirit 
be good for our nation and beneficent to 
the race? If it was the purpose of the 
United States to seize the Spanish islands 
and govern them as Spain has ruled them; 
if she contemplated subjugating them and 
holding their people as tributaries to the 
American Republic, she would be follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Imperial Rome and 
such a policy would be rightly called im- 
perialism, for it would draw its inspiration 
from despotism instead of from enlight- 
ened republicanism. If on the other hand, 
the United States is true to the high trust 
vouchsafed to her; if she is to be the real 
torch bearer of civilization and the hand- 
maid of freedom, she will take these island 
possessions and treat them as a friend 
would treat a little wanderer lost in a for- 
est and seeking the highway that leads to 
home; she will give them a guiding hand 
while they learn the hard lesson of self 
government, but she will guarantee to them 
the widest freedom consonant with law and 
order, In doing this, the United States will 
be grandly fulfilling her manifest destiny; 
she will usher in a new life by carrying the 
blessings of freedom to people who for 
centuries have been ground down by the 
most cruel power of Europe. Nor is this 
all;.in a material way, the United States 
will gain much; she will secure bases of 
supply and coaling stations at points that 
might easily prove vitally important to her 
in the near future, while the commerce of 


these islands would as surely be chiefly car- 
ried by America’s ships as is the trade of 
Australia, Canada, and Cape Colony, 
chiefly carried by vessels flying the Union 
Jack. Moreover, the United States would 
soon become the chief emporium for those 
things produced by the western world. 

Should not a program which embraces 
these objects, appeal to the enlightened 
judgment and humanitarian impulses as 
well as to the practical common sense of 
patriotic Americans? And this is in essence 
what the friends of a program of progress de- 
mand. To me, the present appears big 
with opportunities which if improved, will 
make for the happiness of humanity and the 
furtherance of the precepts of free govern- 
ment. We are confronted by august duties 
which as a factor in the new civilization and 
especially as the foremost exponent of lib- 
eral government, it is our duty to frankly 
assume. To do less, would be to prove 
recreant to a high trust which, if faithfully 
carried out, will light up the sombre pages 
of history and give civilization an inspiring 
illustration of Greatness married to Good- 
ness. 

With brows bathed in the light of the 
coming day, let Columbia—the latest born 
child of Time—move forward, guarding the 
freedom of the new world, maintaining the 
principles of free government, and by an 
example of justice, rectitude, and progress, 
let her become ere long, what her early 
youth promised, the hope and the inspira- 
tion of high born souls of all lands. 





TO A PANDORA 


On that carven chest thou chrouchest 
Pretty child, with soft arms bare. 
Tell me why thou still preservest 
All that vaguely anxipus air. 


Why those tears in eyes so fearful,— 
Why those slender arms down-pressed? 
Ages free is all the Evil, 
Empty is the carven chest. 
—Mary M. Mears. 





























WITH THE FLEET BEFORE SANTIAGO * 


BY AN EYE WITNESS 


En route to Santiago de Cuba, 
A. M. Monday, May 31, 1898. 
Y Dear Mr. Chapple:—t 
We arrived off Key West on Sat- 
urday morning about two o'clock, 
and by seven the work of coaling had com- 
menced. We kept at it steadily until last 
night at eight, when the coal schooner was 
towed away. 

We are now headed straight for Cuba. 
At daybreak this morning a steamer was 
sighted standing to the westward. We 
immediately gave chase, and after one 
hour’s run discovered her to be an English 
“Tramp.” We put about again and ran 
over to the coast of Cuba, where we picked 
up the “Oregon,” “Mayflower” and tor- 
pedo boat “Porter.” We all like to have 
the “Porter” with us. Her commander is 
Lieutenant Fremont, one of the most dar- 
ing officers in the torpedo flotilla. While 
he was attached to the blockading squad- 
ron, he entered the harbor of Havana dur- 
ing the night on several occasions. One 
night he went in and steamed around the 
wreck of the “Maine” and was within tor- 
pedo distance of the Spanish warship “AI- 
phonso XII.” He afterwards remarked 
that he was never more tempted to disobey 
orders than he was that night, for he could 
have blown up the Spaniard and escaped; 
but he would, of course, have been court- 
martialed for disobedience of orders and 
lost his command. The directions of the 
Board of Strategy are that no damage must 
be done and no fortifications fired on un- 
til orders are received from the Board, un- 
less the ships are fired on first. 


CHASING THE “ST. PAUL.” 


Smoke has been sighted ahead, so I will 
close for to-day and to-morrow let you 
know whose smoke it was. 


.* The chief value of these letters lies in the fact that they 
give one most excellently the at here of the war as 
enacted from our warships. 


t The publisher of The National Magazine. 





Tuesday afternoon. 

After a long chase in pursuit of the 
smoke we saw yesterday, we overhauled one 
of our auxiliary tugs convoying a trans- 
port. They thought we were Spaniards 
and turned tail and ran, and gave us a 
pretty good chase. At six P. M. two col- 
umns of smoke were sighted dead ahead. 
It was rumored that they were two Span- 
ish warships and everything became ex- 
citement, decks were cleared for action and 
everything put in readiness for a fight. We 
were all eager to meet the foe and bets 
were made as to what two vessels they were 
likely to be. By seven P. M. the leading 
vessel was made out to be the “St. Paul” 
and our hearts dropped. We had made up 
our minds to have a little brush with the 
enemy and were greatly disappointed. The 
ship following the “St. Paul” could not be 
made out distinctly, She was painted black 
and it was soon rumored that she was a 
Spanish transport. This idea was dis- 
pelied when we ran up to her and found 
her to be the auxiliary cruiser “Yale.” 
We learned from her that the Spanish fleet 
was in Santiago, and that Schley and his 
fleet were outside. We were also told that 
there were two Spanish vessels outside, and 
to keep a bright lookout for them. 


AND M’GINTY WENT DOWN. 


Wednesday. Off Santiago. 
Even at sea and during war, we sailors 
have our little fun. Enclosed I send you 
one of the band’s musical programmes. 


We have music by the band every evening 
and we all enjoy it. Our old German band- 
master says: ‘When we sink dot Spanish 
fleet, I will play ‘Soon went dot Mc- 
Ginty.’” We find things quite lively here. 


We had a little excitement this morning 
about seven, when we steamed close to the 
entrance of Santiago harbor, and discovered 
one of the Spanish cruisers poking her 
nose out of the entrance like a fox out of 
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his hole. She fired three eleven inch shells 
at us, but they all fell about two miles 
short. She then turned tail and steamed 
back into the harbor. This was a ruse to 
get us under the fires of the forts, but we’ve 
been there before, so did not bite. We 
steamed around as if nothing had happened 
and slowly came back to the fleet. At nine 
thirty A. M. we went to “fire drill” and were 
busily engaged putting out an imaginary 
fire when the lookout reported a gunboat 
close in shore; “Secure” was immediately 
sounded and we gave chase. The bugles 
sounded the call for battle and every one 
was at his station and in readiness for the 
word “fire.” Every gun onthe starboard side 
was turned on her when she hoisted her 
colors, and “holy smoke!” it was the Star 
Spangled Banner! Luckily for her she 
showed her colors when she did, for in two 
minutes more we would have sunk her. 


THE NIGHT BEFORE HOBSON’S FEAT. 


We expect to have a hot old time here 
to-night. A volunteer crew under Naval 
Constructor Hobson, is going to take the 
“Merrimac,” a collier, into the channel 
and sink her in the narrowest part. It is 
the Admiral’s intention to bottle up the 
Spanish fleet in the harbor. I will finish 
this in the morning and let you know what 
success the undertaking met with. 


Thursday A. M. 


“The ball did not come off” last night and 
it was an excellent time for it too, thunder, 
lightning and rain, and very dark from two 
to four A. M. The “Merrimac” was not 
ready until four, and then it was too late. 
The fun has been postponed until to-night. 
To-morrow I will write and tell you about 
it. 

Off Santiago de Cuba, 
P. M. Friday, June 3, 1898. 

My Dear Sir:— 

One of the most daring 
feats of any war was accomplished this 
morning. This is a deed that recalls the 
names of Farragut, Cushing and Dewey. 
Just think, eight men triumphing over five 
batteries, a regiment of the enemy on 
either bank and the Spanish fleet 
in the harbor. And then people won- 


der if bravery is degenerating in 
the Navy! Many hundreds put their 
names down for the hazardous undertaking, 
and many hundreds more would have of- 
fered, had not the list been called in when 
it was discovered that so many had volun- 
teered. Does that look as though Ameri- 
can nerve was going to the dogs? 


WHEN HOBSON LEFT THE “NEW YORK,” 


He bade all good-bye, he never expected to 
return. He said: “I understand how dan- 
gerous the undertaking is, there is scarcely 
a chance of saving my life, but I’ll do my 
duty, I’ll sink the ship in the channel or be 
shot to pieces in the attempt.” He and his 
men were successful. They sunk the “Mer- 
rimac” in the narrowest part of the channel 
and have bottled the Spanish fleet up in the 
harbor. They are securely caged like rats 
in a trap. Small draught vessels, drawing 
from six to seven feet of water can get out 
on either side of the wreck, but the war- 
ships never. 

After it was reported that the ‘“Merri- 
mac” was heading in, all hands got on deck 
to see her, and every part of the upper 
works of the ship were crowded. We were 
about five miles off shore, and the sight, 
when the batteries opened fire on 
the daring eight and the collier was a 
pretty one. We could plainly hear the roar 
of the heavy artillery and see the shells 
bursting in the air. About five thirty A. M. 
we saw the steam launch coming out of the 
harbor full speed, with shells dropping all 
around her. She steamed down the coast 
to the eastward with three of the forts fir- 
ing on her. When out of range she stood 
over to the “Texas” and then over to the 
flagship. When she neared our ships we 
all lined up on deck to give them a hearty 
cheer, but as she came nearer, we discov- 
ered that not one of the “Merrimac’s” 
crew was in her and the cheer was never 
given. The pilot said that they had been 
successful in sinking the ship, but he 
thought they had all been killed in doing 
it. He said the firing was so heavy all 
around her, the water looked as though 
there was a heavy hailstorm and that no 
one could live in it. He remained at the 
entrance to the channel until he was dis- 
covered, when the fire was concentrated on 














the launch, and the only thing he could do 
was to run. We all felt blue and sad for 
the loss of our shipmates; we never ex- 
pected to hear from them again. 


INTO THE JAWS OF HELL, 


When the “Merrimac” entered the chan- 
nel, all the batteries, five in number, opened 
fire on her. The banks on both sides of 
the channel were packed with Spanish sol- 
diers, who kept up an incessant fire on the 
steamer. Amid a hailstorm of shot and 
shell, she slowly steamed up the channel, 
every man at his post with death staring at 
him on either side. When in the narrowest 
part, a signal was given from the bridge, 
the engines were stopped, an anchor 
dropped over the bow and one over the 
stern. The engineer and fireman opened 
the flood cocks and ran on deck. A boat 
was dropped over the side and the eight 
brave men who had done the deed, jumped 
to save their lives, but alas! the boat had 
been riddled with bullets and sank. The 
last man to leave the sinking vessel was a 
gunner’s mate from the “New York,” 
named George Charratte, who touched a 
button before he jumped and exploded half 
a ton of powder in the hold of the “Mer- 
rimac” blowing her bottom out. The ex- 
plosion blew a raft (catamaran) overboard 
and the men in the water swam to and got 
on board of this. 

While the “Merrimac” was entering the 
channel the Spanish fleet had steamed to 
the inner entrance and kept up an incessant 
fire the while. 


THE HEROES ON THE RAFT. 


The men on the raft had, apparently, no 
loophole of escape. They had misjudged the 
tide, and instead of carrying them out of 
the channel a two knot current was carry- 
ing them in. They had no oars or any- 
thing of the kind to guide or propel the 
raft with, and they sat down, back to back 
to await their fate. Escape seemed impos- 
sible, five batteries were firing on them, 
the banks on either side were lined with 
soldiers, who kept up a heavy fire. To 


land would be certain death, they 
saw no means of escape, so_ each, 
in turn, determined to die game. The little 


band pulled their revolvers and used them 
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to great effect, every time they pulled the 
trigger a Spaniard dropped, but their small 
stock of ammunition was soon exhausted, 
and with it all hope was gone. Day had 
broken, and as the Spanish Admiral 
watched them from his flagship he ordered 
his launch to be got ready. He realized 
that he had brave men to deal with, and he 
determined to save their lives. When the 
launch neared the drifting raft the soldiers 
ceased firing, Hobson and his men were 
taken off and brought to the “Maria The- 
resa,” the hospital ship of the fleet. We 
heard that Admiral Cervera embraced each 
man in turn as they stepped aboard his 
launch. He offered to parole them; pro- 
vided they would take the oath to become 
non-combatants, but they promptly refused, 
declaring that they would rather re- 
main prisoners of war. The Admiral 
then gave orders that’ they be treated 
with the greatest respect and allowed 
all the comforts that could be granted to 
prisoners of war. In the afternoon he sent 
his chief of staff (a captain,) out to the 
flagship “New York,” under a flag of 
truce, to inform Admiral Sampson of 
the safety of the heroic band and to get 
clothing for them. About three o’clock 
this afternoon a small American built 
tug was seen coming out the _har- 
bor flying a white flag. The “Vixen” was 
signalled to hoist a white flag and meet her 


THE NEWS IS BROUGHT OUT TO US. 


half way. This she did, and a boat was seen 
to be lowered from the tug with a naval 
officer in her who went on board the 
“Vixen.” The “Vixen” then headed for 
the “New York” with the tug close aboard. 
When near the flagship a steam launch was 
sent to communicate with her and she 
brought the officer to the flagship. The 
Spanish captain had to climb up a sea lad- 
der in order to reach the ship’s deck. Cap- 
tain Chadwick of the “New York” jumped 
to the side to lend him a hand on board, but 
the Spanish Captain waved his hand away 
and clambered on board without assistance. 
Admiral Sampson was on the quarter deck 
when he reached there, and when his card 
was handed to him he looked keenly at the 
man for a moment, then he advanced and 
extended his hand. The Spanish Captain 
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looked quite as keenly at the Admiral, hes- 
itated a moment, looked around and then 
stepping briskly forward, and grasping 
Admiral Sampson’s hand he shook it 
warmly. It only lasted a moment, but that 
hearty hand shake seemed to drive away 
all enmity, and the Spanish Captain became 


WE ASTONISH THE SPANISH CAPTAIN. 


q ite communicative. He was shown be- 
1 w to the Captain’s cabin, where he and 
the Admiral and his staff remained in con- 
sultation for over an hour. What was dis- 
cussed, we could not learn, but it has 
leaked out that the Spanish officer copn- 
gratulated Admiral Sampson on having 
such brave men under his command, and 
in having accomplished, so thoroughly, a 
feat that to naval experts seemed impos- 
sible. 

The Spanish captain was greatly aston- 
ished at the size of our fleet. He remarked 
to Admiral Sampson:—“I thought you 
only had one protected cruiser in your 
fleet.” Sampson said, “Oh no, there’s an- 
other one,” pointing out the “Iowa.” He 
expressed a desire to see her and Samp- 
son signalled for her to steam around the 
flagship. The Spaniard looked at her very 
closely and shook his head; turning to the 
Admiral he said, “I have read a lot about 
the ‘Indiana,’ is that her?” pointing to the 
“Massachusetts.” “Oh no,” said the Ad- 
miral, “that’s another protected cruiser.” 
Then pointing to the “Oregon” he said, “Is 
that her?” “Oh, no, that’s another one.” 
“Well, where is the ‘Indiana’?” “Oh, she’s 
around somewhere, I can’t see her just 
now.” When the Spaniard left the ship, he 
bade all good-bye, and said, “I hope we 
will meet again soon.” 


Saturday, June 4, 1898. 

Yesterday we showed the Spaniards a 
“Yankee trick”; last night they tried to 
show us a “Spanish trick.” Had they been 
successful, they would have crippled our 
navy. 

The coast around Santiago is very high 
and rocky and at night it is easy for a small 
vessel to steal out and run down the coast 
close in, without being seen. There is deep 
water right up to tMe land, and on a dark 
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night a small vessel can hardly be distin- 
guished from the rocks. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH TORPEDO BOATS. 


Last night about ten thirty, a light was 
seen to flash among the rocks, like the 
opening and shutting of a dark lantern. 
We are all on the alert here, and it was 
no sooner seen than five search lights were 
playing all around it. The “New Orleans” 
opened fire and went ahead full speed after 
the signal, and it was a pretty sight 
to see her, for at that distance she 
looked like a big bunch of fire 
crackers going off. The fire was re- 
turned and they were having a hot old 
time in there, when a long black object was 
seen stealing down on us. The bugle 
sounded the call “to battle’ and we headed 
for the shore full speed, with our starboard 
battery blazing away as fast as we could 
load and fire. We kept this up for half an 
hour when the object we were shooting at 
entirely disappeared and we ceased. 

The lookout reported three black objects 
dead ahead, and the ship was brought 
around until they were about two points on 
our starboard bow and we opened fire 
again. We blazed away for a while until 
we got in closer and discovered we were 
firing at rocks. The guns’ crews were kept 
at their guns for the rest of the night, but 
nothing more showed up. The “Porter” 
went in to investigate this morning and 
returned with two long brass torpedoes. of 
German make, which she found floating 
close in shore. This afternoon two Cuban 
officers reported that three of the torpedo 
boat destroyers were missing from the har- 
bor, so I reckon we did a little damage. 

These torpedo boats are deadly little en- 
emies. Night is the time they get in their 
fine work. They can steal up without the 
slightest noise and the strongest battleship 
would follow the “Maine” if she was struck 
below her waist-belt. 

This afternoon the “Iowa” reported that 
the Spaniards were working on the wreck 
of the “Merrimac.” Admiral Sampson 
said: “TI’ll soon stop that,” and signalled 
the fleet to fall in line for battle. He sig- 
nalled to Commodore Schley to take his 
fleet in until he was within four thousand 
yards of Morro Castle and then open fire. 

















The signal was made shortly after four 
o’clock and we all went to our stations. 
Sampson’s squadron steamed to “within 
range,” but Schley’s could not be got closer 
than ten thousand yards. 


FIRING ON MORRO. 
June 5, 1898. 

To-day passed very quietly; the men 
killed the time playing cards, checkers, and 
reading and writing home. 

On Monday all hands were called at five 
A. M. and had breakfast at five thirty. 
Then the galley fires were put out, and 
tables, boxes and all movable wood work 
stowed below the protective decks. Short- 
ly after six the bugle sounded “to battle” 
and we opened fire on the forts, which was 
kept up until after ten. Our fleet did ex- 
cellent shooting, every shell fell where it 
was aimed to. At the beginning of the 
bombardment a signal was run up to in- 
form the fleet not to fire on Morro Castle 
on any account. Admiral Sampson feared 
that our men might be confined there, and 
he did not wish to have any of them 
wounded. 

The Spaniards’ gunnery was poor, and 
they did not strike one of our ships. After 
three-quarters of an hour’s fighting all 
their guns wete silenced and we slacked 
our fire; but just as soon as we did the 
Spaniards began again. I suppose they 
got under cover while our fire was so 
heavy. We chased them away from their 
guns three times, and each time they would 
return when we ceased firing. The last 
time they came back they could only use 
two guns, and the “New Orleans” and 
“Yankee” were ordered in to silence them. 
When the “New Orleans” received her or- 
ders, her commanding officer called out 
“We can do it,” and he started right in. 
The “Yankee” with a naval militia crew 
did excellent work and fired more ammuni- 
tion than any of the other ships. 


THE PLUCKY LITTLE “DOLPHIN.” 


The “Dolphin” with her two rapid fire 
guns was running around all morning like 
an Irishman with a chip on his shoulder. 
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About noon she sighted a train loaded 
with soldiers, heading for the forts. She 
stood close in and started to fire on it. She 
destroyed the train and killed 112 soldiers. 
Shortly afterward another train was seen 
to the eastward, but before the “Dolphin” 
got close enough to fire the train ran 
into a tunnel and stayed there. The 
“Dolphin” hung around all afternoon wait- 
ing for that train to come out, but it did 
not show up. About five P. M. she sig- 
nalled that the Spaniards were trying to 
mount some guns in one of the forts that 
we had silenced, and asked permission to 
drive them away. The permission was 
granted, and she steamed in to knock the 
stuffing out of them. She fired a couple of 
shots into the fort when the Spaniards re- 
turned the fire with two heavy guns; their 
shells fell mighty close to her and knocked 
the chip off her shoulder. The “Dolphin” 
fired again, the fort returned the fire and 
the “Dolphin” scooted. I reckon she made 
better speed getting out of the range of 
that fort than she did on her trial trip. 
During this morning’s fight, the flying 
squadron, who were fighting to the west- 
ward, could not be got closer in than 
about ten thousand yards. A signal was 
made to Schley to stand closer in, but no 
attention was paid to it. Most of his shots 
fell short or exploded in the water. 

Schley is receiving pretty severe criti- 
cism—criticism that I cannot report here. 
He certainly is not the daring man the 
press gives him credit for being. 

You will say every sailor thinks he 
knows how to run things better than the 
commander does, but it isn’t so. Sampson 
is my hero and I am willing to stand by 
him every time. 

The mail leaves in a few minutes, so I 
will close by saying that not one of our 
ships was hit in the engagement. We shot 
the Spaniards’ colors away twice, but each 
time a new flag was hoisted. Morro Castle 
was not hit once, but all the other forts 
were put out of commission. 

With best wishes, I remain 


Yours very truly, 
* * * 











THE TROUBLE ON THE TOROLITO 


BY FRANCIS LYNDE 


AUTHOR OF “‘ A ROMANCE IN TRANSIT,” ‘A PRIVATE. CHIVALRY,” ETC. 


lll. A WORD AND A BLOW 


HEN I awoke on the morning fol- 
lowing the day of episodes it was 
late, and the bunk-room was de- 

serted by all save the master. Macpherson 
was smoking peacefully and reading the 
papers brought up from Fort Cowan by 
Kilgore, and his greeting was cheerfully 
obliterative of the overnight attack of ill- 
humor. 

“The dregs of the morning to you; I 
thought you were going to sleep the clock 
around. How do you feel this morning?” 

“T feel as if I could punish a square meal. 
What time is it?” 

“Nine o’clock, and worse. 
is the water boiling?” 

“Yep,” came the answer from the cook- 
house in the rear. 

“Put the eggs in, and be ready to die if 
they come out hard.” And then to me: 
“You like ’em underdone, don’t you?” 

“Yes. When did you put eggs on the 
menu?” 

“Last night. Milt had you in mind, and 
he brought them down from the settlement 
in his hat.” 

A mist not of the atmosphere blurred the 
homely interior of the bunk-room for me. 
Self-control is but a crater-crust in a well 
man, and the hot lava of illness thins it to 
the fracturing point. 

“If I were a sick child you fellows 
couldn’t be more loving-kind to me.” 

“Oh, you be—” The affectionate malison 
stuck in his throat, and he made a hollow 
pretense of relighting his pipe—which had 
not gone out. When the air was fairly blue 
with tobacco-smoke, he said: “I’m going 
down to the Fort to-day. Want anything?” 

“Yes; I want to know how the bronco 
came to stumble—last night.” 

He got up and began to tramp, with his 
hands behind him and his head in a dense 
cloud of the pipe’s making. 
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Oh, Andy!— 


“T had hoped you’d forget that,” he said, 
after a turn or two. 

“Ts it anything I ought not to know?” 

“Not on my account; but you’ve troubles 
enough of your own.” 

“A friend’s share of yours won’t make 
mine any heavier.” 

“T’m not so sure of that.” 

“You may be. Besides, it’s only the de- 
tails that are lacking; you had a row with 
the engineer.” = 

“How do you know?” 

“I’m only guessing at it. 
happen?” 

“It happened because it’s written in the 
book of fate that one of us is to efface the 
other, I think. It began to grind itself into 
me yesterday, when that fellow rode out to 
parley with Dan Connolly. If I believed in 
transmigration, I should say that we had 
worried through some past avatar as red- 
dog and wolf.” 

“But the bronco-stumble?” said I. 

“I’m coming to that. When I saddled 
El Gato last night, I had it in mind to go 
and wrestle it out with Selter for not keep- 
ing faith with me. A mile this side of the 
settlement I met Milt, and when he told 
me that Wykamp was at Selter’s, I killed 
time to give him a chance to get away. 
What I had to say to Selter wouldn’t 
brook witnesses.” 

“T can imagine.” 

“When I reached the school-house, Miss 
Sanborn was locking up, and I—I——” 

“You stopped to talk it over with her. 
Go on.” 

“She boards at the Selters’s, you know, 
and it struck me all at once that I didn’t 
want her to meet that fellow Wykamp. I 
don’t know why, and I didn’t stop to rea- 
son it out. I made her sit down on the 
step of the school-house, and we talked for 
an hour or more, I should say. When I 


How did it 


. thought I had given Wykamp time to 














vanish, I drew the line. The moon was up- 
and it was getting chilly, and I can’t make 

Winif—Miss Sanborn believe that thin 

sleeves and pneumonia are cause and effect 

at this altitude.” 

“Confound your digressions. 
never come to the point?” 

“All in good time. We were half way 
to Selter’s when I heard the engineer com- 
ing. He pulled his horse down to a walk 
when he saw us, and I gave him plenty of 
room. I saw him bend to stare at us as he 
passed, and before I knew what was hap- 
pening he was blocking the way, with a 
sneer on his face and her name on his 
tongue. She clung to me and tried to hide 
her face; and he—he laughed.” 

Macpherson was living it over again in 
the re-telling, and his handsome face was a 
study in righteous wrath. I could easily 
imagine that the engineer would never 
know how nearly he had laughed his life 
away. 

“Yes, he laughed, and said, ‘I told you 
the world wasn’t going to be big enough 
for you to hide in. Won’t you introduce 
me to your—friend?’ She began to cry at 
that, and I lost my head, of course, and 
struck him. He came back at me—with 
the butt of his whip, I think,—calling me a 
name that made her out to be—God help 
me, Jack! I can’t go over it all again in 
cold blood!” 

“Don’t try; I can finish it. You killed 
him, and you’re going to Fort Cowan to 
give yourself up. Is there a lawyer this 
side of Denver with brains enough to de- 
fend you?” 

He shook his head. “No, I didn’t. I 
meant to, but she got between us. She 
was half crazy with grief and fright, as she 
had a right to be, but out of her passionate 
incoherence I managed to pick this: that 
Wykamp’s life was not mine to take—that 
I, of all men in the world, must spare and 
slay not, even if the blood of a kinsman 
should cry out for vengeance.” 

Just at this point in Macpherson’s narra- 
tive, Andrew the Mild came in with my 
breakfast. When he went away, I said: 
“Was that all?” 

“About all. I don’t think Wykamp heard 
much of what she was trying to say. He’d 
had a look down the gullet of a forty-five, 
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and had lost his nerve. He made out to 
climb his horse after a frantic plunge or 
two, and rode away; and then I took Wini- 
fred home.” 

“Did she say anything to clear it up?” 

“Not a word. And I didn’t have the 
heart to ask questions, as you may imag- 
ine. She was too deep in misery to talk; 
and you’ll understand from what I’ve told 
you that she has not yet given me the right 
to be inquisitive.” 

“There are some things in this world that 
need to be taken for granted. But what is 
your theory?” : 

“T haven’t any.” 

“I have—or rather, it’s a horrible sus- 
picion.” 

He stopped and put his hand on my 
shoulder, and I wondered if he had read my 
thought. 

“Keep it to yourself, Jack,” he said, with 
his chin a-quiver; “I’ve about all I can 
stand, just now. If you knew her you 
wouldn’t say ‘suspicion.’ Are you safe to 
leave for a day or two?” 

“Of course I am. And you'd better be 
off if you expect to reach Cowan by day- 
light.” 

“I’m gone. Take care of yourself and 
just play the outfit’s yours. The boys will 
nurse you to the queen’s taste, if you'll let 
them. Good-bye.” 


IV. RECONNOITERINGS 


I wore out the first day of Macpherson’s 
absence sitting in the shade of the ranch 
house, and moving only as the sun com- 
pelled. There was healing in the thin, crisp 
air, and I went to bed at nightfall to sleep 
as I had not slept for months. On the sec- 
ond day I ate like a famished wolf, and 
the siren hope began to croon the song so 
familiar to the ears of the consumptive. 
Once more I made the slow circuit of the 
ranch house, hitching my chair in opposi- 
tion to the sun; and the foothills across the 
valley beckoned me. In the heel of. the 
afternoon, Andy came out to peel the pota- 
toes for supper, and I inquired the distance 
to the beckoning hills. 

“Mile and a half, ’r maybe two.” 

“Is there a horse in the corral that a sick 
man might ride?” 

Andy took time to consider. “I dunno,” 
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said he. “There’s old Bluenose—he's wind- 
bu’sted; want to try him?” 

“Yes; if you can spare the time to saddle 
him’ for me.” 

In five minutes the bronco was at the 
door, and the kindly desperado heaved me 
bodily into the saddle. 

“Reckon you can stick on?” said he. 

“I guess so. Does he buck?” 

“They all do, if you give ’em time to 
study about it. Give him his head and run 
him a mile ’r so, if you can stan’ it. That’ll 
take the funny-business out of him.” 

I did it, and being but a sorry horseman, 
must have presented a spectacle for gods 
and men in the mad gallop across the val- 
ley. 

So far from showing signs of exhaustion 
at the mile-end, the bronco locked his jaw 
on the bit, swerved aside from the slope of 
the hill which I had counted upon as a 
speed-reducer, and was half way to the 
head of the valley before I could get weight 
enough on the bridle-reins to pull him 
down. When he realised that I desired to 
stop, he promptly shot me over his head 
into a patch of sage-brush and went his 
way without me. Whereupon followed a 
series of manoeuvres looking to reposses- 
sion, and at the end of it the sun had gone 
down on a luckless caballero fovr miles 
from camp, too weary to walk, and unable 
to recapture his mount. 

I flung myself down under the lee of a 
great bowlder and wondered if the bronco 
would be considerate enough to send some 
one after me by going back to the ranch 
riderless. It seemed doubtful. His final 
disappearance had been over the hills to 
the northward. Into the midst of the 
chance-weighing came the beat of hoofs on 
the crest above me, and presently I saw the 
figure of a horseman silhouetted against the 
sky on the hilltop. It was Kilgore; and 
while I looked he came down the hill at a 
jog-trot. Fifty feet from my bowlder the 
pony stumbled, and horse and man came 
down together. Kilgore rose cursing, 
and kicked the bronco to its feet. 

“Blame your or’nary hide! Cayn’t you 
lif’ them ther’ feet o’ your’n when you see 
a dog-hole? Now then, what’s the matter 
with you?” 

The horse jerked its head free and 


limped a few paces up the hill, stopping 
presently with its muzzle to the ground, 
pointing as a trained bird-dog might. The 
range-rider stooped to pull up a freshly 
driven stake and read the marking thereon. 

“ *X—16—2’; that’s some o’ their blame’ 
ingineerin’ lingo, I reckon. I’d like to git 
my lariat ’round the neck o’ the feller 
th’t’s a-stakin’ off this yere rise. I’d show 
him what hit feel like to git th’owed.” 

He flung the stake afar, and leaving the 
bronco to its own devices, sought and 
found the line of the ditch, following it and 
destroying the engineer’s landmarks for a 
good half-mile. When he returned he 
found me holding the pony, and went 
agape accordingly. 

“Well, I’ll be dad-burned! Where did 
you fall from, ’s what I’d like to know?” 

“From the back of a certain ill-condi- 
tioned beast named ‘Bluenose.’ He pitched 
me off and ran away. I’m too weak to 
walk; do you suppose you could catch him 
for me?” 

“Catch nothin’! I’ll show you a trick 
worth two o’ that. Jest lemme boost you 
acrost this yere grasshopper o’ mine and 
we'll ride and tie—you do the ridin’ and 
I’ll do the tyin’, Blame’ if you hain’t got 
your sand with you to git up out of a sick- 
bed and make a stagger at ridin’ a cow- 
pony. Easy, now, ol’ Swayback; we’re 
a-runnin’ an amb’lance from this on.” 

Ordinarily, Kilgore was reticence per- 
sonified, but on the four-mile jaunt to the 
valley-throat he talked against time, and a 
very dull listener could have seen the drift 
of it, which was to bury the stake-pulling 
episode as deeply as possible. But I would 
not let him go without his warning. 

“IT saw you pull a lot of the land com- 
pany’s stakes, Bart,” I said, when the 
ranch lights were in sight. “I’m afraid 
you'll hear from it.” 

“What’ll they do to me, d’ye reckon?” 

“Nothing, I presume, because they won’t 
know who did it. But it’ll make trouble for 
the Captain.” 

Kilgore plodded on in silence for a full 
minute before he replied. ‘“Reckon so? 
I’ll be dad-burned if they do. I’ll go pull 
up some more in the mornin’ and cyar’ ’em 
up yonder to His Jags’s camp. Blame’ if I 
don’t.” 








DRAWN BY R. FARRINGTON ELWELL. 
“I WAS HALF WAY TO THE HEAD OF THE VALLEY BEFORE I COULD GET WEIGHT ENOUGH 
ON THE BRIDLE REINS TO PULL HIM DOWN.” 
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When we reached the ranch house Mac- 
pherson had come home and was about to 
start out in search of me. I took my scold- 
ing like a guilty schoolboy. 

“You ought to be thumped,” he said, 
when I had been helped down. “Haven't 
you a grain of sense left?” 

“Plenty of it; it was the horse that was 
lacking. I was all right as long as he let 
me stay on.” 

“Oh, you were”’—with fine sarcasm— 
“Well, I suppose you’re good for a week in 
blankets to pay for it. Knocked your good 
appetite silly, didn’t it?” 

“Come in to supper and I’ll show you. 
I’m good for anything, from pate de foie 
gras to boiled dog.” 

It was three full days, and I had ennuyed 
myself into a state of coma, before Mac- 
pherson would let me-try it again; and 
when he finally consented we went to- 
gether, ambling the length of his small 
kingdom and pausing only when the 
houses of the settlement came in sight from 
the brow of a low hill dominating the clus- 
tered firmsteads and the engineer’s camp 
at Valley Head. I wanted to go on, but 
Macpherson shook his head. 

“No; you’ve had enough, and more than 
enough, for one day. You forget that the 
nearest undertaker is at the Fort.” 

“I forget nothing. Give me that glass.” 

When I had focussed the field-glass, he 
said, ‘““What do you see?” 

“T see the promise of a remarkably beau- 
tiful sunset.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“No; I see a log cabin which I take to 
be a school-house. The door is open, and 
there_is some one standing on the step—a 
young woman, I should say,—” I dropped 
the glass and turned upon him quickly 
enough to surprise the beatific eagerness 
in his face. . 

“It’s she,” he said, rather sheepishly; 
and then: “Do you really think you could 
manage another mile or two and make out 
to get home alive?” 

I laughed. His wistfulness was beauti- 
ful to behold. “I can do better than that; 
I can find my way back alone.” 

“And get thrown agsin—not much you 
don’t. Besides, I want you to meet her.” 

“Do you? It’s much better as it stands. 


Ycu can tell me all sorts of affectionate 
little fictions about her, and I sha’n’t be 
able to contracict them.” 

“I wish you'd stop devilling me long 
enough to say yes or no,” he growled. 

For answer I led the way westward at a 
double, and ten minutes later we were 
climbing the school-house knoll. The gal- 
lop had been wrought out in silence, but 
while the horses were breasting the hill, 
Macpherson said: “Of course, you under- 
stand that what I told you about the— 
about that fracas with Wykamp must be as 
if it had never happened?” 

“My dear boy! Was I born yesterday? 
But you’ve seen her since, haven’t you?” 

“No; I thought she would—I thought 
perhaps it would be better to let it age a 
little, you know.” 

Here was embarrassment made to order, 
but I found comfort in the reflection that 
the chapter of accidents, helped out by a 
little tactful design on my part, would 
doubtless give me an opportunity to efface 
myself after the introduction. 

Knowing Macpherson and his sterling 
worth, and remembering the proverbial 
blindness of lovers in general, I was pre- 
pared to criticise the schoolmistress as the 
facts might warrant. But when she came 
to the door to greet us, I went over to the 
enemy, horse, foot and dragoons. I had 
pictured her as a young woman of the alti- 
tudes, schooled in the innocent little man- 
entangling arts of the girl-graduate; a 
woman of the broader world only by 
courtesy of a high-school diploma; a young 
person would be careful to make-the dis- 
tinction in pronouncing “rise” the verb, 
and “rise” the noun, perhaps, with a cheer- 
ful disregard for the weightier solecisms. 
So ran the preconception, and when she 
came out to us the revulsion was sharp 
enough to be painful. More beautiful 
women than Winifred Sanborn there have 


been, doubtless, but never another more | 


instantaneously lovable. She was of the 
chastened Puritan type; with a personality 
of grace rather than of strength; a young 
woman with a face and figure which might 
have been a replica in flesh and blood of 
the calm-eyed maiden in the pictured idyl 
of Priscilla and John Alden. Gentleness, 
and high breeding, and an idealized stand- 
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ard of purity were hers by right of. birth, 
one would say, since the witness of them 
was written large in every line of the sweet 
face and in the unashamed gaze of the 
steadfast eyes. I remembered the unworthy 
suspicion which Macpherson had refused 
to let me set in words, and did instant and 
ample penance for its harboring. What- 
ever might prove to be the windings of the 
labyrinth in which she seemed to be in- 
volved with Wykamp, this honest-eyed 
young woman must be held blameless in 
thought, word and deed. 

She made me welcome as Macpherson’s 
friend with a touch of gentle courtesy 
which carried 
me swiftly back 
to a time and 
place where the 
strenuous tra- 
vail-spirit of the 
egoistic West 
was not. 

“We are not 


quite strangers, 
are we, Mr. 
Halcott?” she 


said, giving me 
her hand in un- 
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be tempted to try to buy them off. It’s a 
thousand pities to graft a truck-farm upon 
such a shapely stock of Nature’s growing.” 

“Isn’t it?” she said. 

Macpherson was. growing restive. 
“Don’t -you want to go inside and lie down 
on one of the benches, Halcott? It'll rest 
you for the ride back. You’re looking a 
bit fagged.” 

I smiled at his clumsy attempt to dispose 
of me, and glanced at Miss Sanborn. She 
was evidently bracing herself for somethin z 
trying but inevitable. 

“lf I get down I shall never get up 
again,” said I, “Now.that we’re this near, 
I’m going to 
tide on to the 
end of the val- 
ley.. Put meon 
the horse, An- 
gus, and wait 
for: mex< <PR 
pick you up as 
I come back.” 


Tes: did. 2 
with palpable 
gratitude; and 


so I rode away 
and left them. 


affected sinceri- Fifteen min- 
ty. “Mr. Mac- utes later I re- 
pherson has passed the 
told me much school~h o use; 
about you. I and, not to 
a seghhire “JEST LEMME BOOST YOU ACROST THIS YERE po Tg wah 
mes RASSHOPPER O MINE. : 

you. my hand _ to 

“Thank you; it is, ina way—temporarily, them and rode on down the val- 
at least. But one would need to be a_ ley. Macpherson overtook me in _ the 
very exacting invalid not to be helped by second half-mile, and the gloom in 


the Torolito.” 

“I’m glad you like it,” she rejoined, in 
an upflash of gentle enthusiasm. “When I 
was a new-comer I used to lie awake nights 
" listening to the thunder of the river in the 
upper canyon, and longing to be up and 
ou: with the solemn mountains and the 
stream and the soft darkness. It was the 
Happy Valley of Rasselas over again; but 
they’re going to spoil it for us now.” 

“The land company, you mean?” said I; 
and from this the talk went easily to the 
threatened metamorphosis. At the end of 
it, I said: “If I were rich enough I should 


his face was absolutely portentous. I 
charged it to my inconsiderate haste, and 
inade instant amends. ~ 

“Go along back to her, if you want to; 
I told you I could find the way home 
alone.” 

For five full minutes he did not reply. 
Then the words came tumult-wise. 

“That’s the heart-breaking pity of it, 
Jack; I can never go back to her. Do you 
understand?—never. For heaven’s sake, 
bear with me if you‘can, old man; I shall 
go mad if I don’t talk about it. She says 
it’s all over between us; that we mustn’t 
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meet again; that if I’m obstinate, as I 
promised to be, she’ll go as she came. 
And she wouldn’t tell me why. God in 
Heaven! what have I done?” 

“It’s nothing you’ve done or left un- 
done. Can’t you see?—it’s Wykamp.” 

Macpherson consigned the engineer to a 
place from which the theologians assure 
us there is no escape. 

“That’s all right; his Creator may send 
him there, but you’re under bonds not to.” 

The double quartette of pounding hoofs 
beat out another mile of silence, and then 
he broke out again. “Damn it all, man, 
why don’t you say something?” 

“T’ve been trying to think of something 
worth saying. Let’s begin at the begin- 
ning. Here is a very riddle of a mystery 
with only two people who can solve it. 
One of the two won’t talk; ergo, the other 
must be made to. You were in Fort 
Cowan the other day. May I inquire what 
you did?” 

“I located a placer prospect on the line 
of the Glenlivat Ditch, and made ready to 
ask for an injunction if Wykamp runs his 
survey across it.” 

“Good! But you also asked questions. 
Who knows anything about Wykamp?” 

“Nobody at the Fort; he’s from the 
East.” 

“Who employs him?” 

“The board of directors, I suppose. He’s 
the chief engineer of the company.” 

“Who are the directors?” 

He named the members of the board. 

“Lovatt’s one of them, you say?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s lucky for us. Can you spare one 
of the boys to take a letter to town for 
me?” 

“Sure. What are you going to do?” 

“I know Lovatt pretty well; he’s under 
obligations to me, in fact. I shall ask him 
for a letter of introduction to his chief en- 
gineer.” 

“What good will that do?” 


“Much, l.t us hope. Armed with my let- 
ter, I shall proceed to quarter my ailing 
self upon Wykamp for a day, a week, or a 
month.” 

“Well?” 

“When I get through with him, we shall 
know more than we do now.” 

“What if he won’t talk?” 

“He’ll be made to. A few minutes ago 
you gave him a Dantean blessing and I 
reminded you that you are under bonds to 
keep the peace. I’m not.” 

Macpherson lighted his pipe in mid gal- 
lop and smoked upon it. At the end of the 
reflective interval he said: “I can’t let you 
do it.” 

“Why?” I demanded. 

“Because you’re a sick man, and my 
friend. I should never forgive myself.” 

“Nonsense! If anything will serve to 
keep me alive beyond the doctor’s reprieve 
of six weeks or so, it’s a bit of detective 
work which wil keep me from counting the 
days. So you see the motive is selfish, 
after all.” 

“T see that you’re the best friend a poor 
devil ever had.” 

“Don’t flatter yourself. Two hours ago 
I should have let you wrestle out of it as 
best you ceuld.” 

“But now?” 

“But now I have seen her; I’m her 
champion and none of yours, my dear boy. 
You’re only an incident.” And then the 
undreamed-of truth laughed out in a jest. 
“You can thank your lucky stars that I’ve 
one foot safely in the grave. Otherwise 
you might want to kill two men instead of 
one.” 

I think the jest was thrown away upon 
him. When I looked he was staring stead- 
ily ahead; and I caught but a phrase of his 
rejoinder. 

“God be merciful to her and show her 
the light of His countenance!” He was re- 
peating it softly, as one who rides alone. 

(To be Continued.) 














THE APOSTLE OF THE NEW JERUSALEM 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD 


HE New Jerusalem of which I write 

was quite unlike the city seen in the 

vision of the Revelator. It was far 
from being a spiritual city, unless the 
amount of poor liquors consumed by the 
dwellers in it were to be taken into consid- 
eration. On the contrary, it was a city of 
the earth, earthly. Very earthly, indeed, 
any one not familiar with such life as 
abounded in it would have decided, had 
he been set down in its streets for a day, 
and left to study the men who came and 
went along its rough thoroughfares,—most 
of them hard-faced, keen-eyed men, with a 
certain sort of recklessness about things 
of time or eternity expressed in every look 
and movement; men who gave one an 
impression of being on the defensive most 
of the time, as if danger was always ex- 
pected to show its face around the next 
corner, and sometimes on the offensive, 
when the germ of a man inside was domi- 
nated by the force of evil and unbridled 
passions, or the devilish influence of the 
poor whiskey. 

The New Jerusalem of my story was a 
mining town. It consisted of a score or 
more of roughly-built houses, most of them 
boarding-places for miners. Three saloons 
showed more pretentious fronts than any 
other buildings there, and were more fre- 
quented than any other places in the little 
town, and it was generally admitted by all 
that their proprietors had more of a “gold- 
mine” in them than any of the miners had 
in the flats outside its limits, or the gulches 
along the little, brawling river upon which 
the village was located. Most of the 
money the miners made passed over their 
bars, and was “banked” in the pockets of 
their owners. 

How the place came to be called New 
Jerusalem I cannot say. Perhaps some 
miner had not forgotten hearing the chap- 
ter read, in which the city St. John 
saw is described so grandly, or the place 
seemed so directly opposite in all respects 


to the spiritual city; the name was chosen 
in whimsical mood, because of the con- 
trast; and it had lived up to its name by 
giving to one resident the title of apostle. 
A New Jerusalem without an apostle in it 
would be an absurdity, it was argued, and 
since there was a character at hand who 
was too quiet and peaceable to refuse the 
honor thus thrust upon him, it would be 
disgraceful to the place to allow it to re- 
main apostleless. So it came about that 
John Floyd was dubbed “the apostle,” and 
he accepted the title in that silent way of 
his which left others in doubt as to whether 
he resented it, or was proud of it. 

He was considered “a queer one” by the 
miners. He lived in a little cabin, apart from 
the town, on the cliffs above the river. Men 
saw him coming and going from his claim, 
every day. Sometimes they tried to talk 
with him, but he never seemed to know 
what to say to them. He was not disposed 
to be unfriendly, but any attempt at socia- 
bility, on his part, was so forced as to be 
painful to him, and not very satisfactory to 
others. At first, this diffidence was re- 
sented by the miners. They concluded 
that it was the result of lofty notions, in 
other words, “the big-head.” But by 
and by, when they had seen more of 
him, and found out that he was al- 
ways the same quiet, reserved man, 
they changed their opinion, and de- 
cided that his peculiar ways originated in 
his “queerness.” And, later on, when it 
was ascertained beyond a doubt that he not 
only had a Bible in his possession, but 
was in the habit of reading it daily, the 
general opinion was that he was “one 0’ 
the pious kind,”—that being considered 
quite sufficient to account for all kinds of 
peculiarities—and this reputation, ‘once 
established, led to his election to the 
apostleship of the place. 

Where John Floyd came from, or what 
his antecedents were,no oneever knew. He 
appeared upon the scene at the time when 
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the town was in its formative period. He 
proceeded to locate a claim, and build him 
a cabin, His choice of a site for a dwell- 
ing was characteristic of the man. It was 
apart from all other cabins. It had about 
it a suggestion of aloofness, or isolation. 
In it he led a lonely life,—a life that would 
have caused almost any other man in that 
little town to have gone insane, had be been 
obliged to follow out the Apostle’s ways 
of living. 

The Apostle had two companions in his 
uneventful life, his Bible, and his violin. 
From the one he drew strength and com- 
fort. The other enabled him to express 
the thoughts he could not put in words. 
Both were friends to him, and with them 
he was not lonely. No longing ever came 
over him to share the boisterous life of his 
comrades, in the little town beneath the 
cliff on which he had made his home. 
There he would have been lonely indeed. 
Often the noisy revellers in the village 
paused in their self-imposed task of 
“whoopin’ her up” to listen to the sound 
of his violin,—his “fiddle,” they called it, 
—as he sat by his cabin door at sunset, or 
in the long evenings, and played. They 
could not understand the music any more 
than they understood the man that made 
it, for it was never a “jig” or a “break- 
down,” such as they were used to hearing, 
but it had an influence in it that sometimes 
almost awed them. “Jiggered if it don’t 
seem’s if he was talkin’ to somebody, some- 
times,” some of them said. “There ain’t no 
time to it, ’’s I c’n see, but it kind o’ gits 
holt of a feller, some way.” 

I have said that his life was an unevent- 
ful one. I was wrong in this, for there had 
been at least one event in it that broke up 
its seeming monotony. One day a miner, 
under the influence of two much “forty- 
rod,” sold over the bar of “Beadle’s Palace 
Saloon;”announced his intention of visiting 
the Apostle, “an’ seein’ what there was in 
him.” He went to the cabin. He began 
his investigation. He concluded it, and 
came back to the camp with a bloody face, 
and a black eye, and frankly owned up to 
the fact that “he’d found out what was in 
the Apostle” to his satisfaction. “You 
don’t ketch me a monkeyin’ ’round him 
ag’in,” he said, “leastwise when I hain’t 





no b’isiness to. He’s got the sand, ’n don’t 
you fool yerself by thinkin’ he hain’t. Yes 
siree—he’s got the sand, ’n he ain’t a goin’ 


to be run on, an’ I say hoorar for the t 
’*Postle!” 

After that he had the respect of the 
miners, who could understand the force 


of argument backed up by a good blow 
“straight from the shoulder,” if they could 
not understand the reserve and reticence 
of the Apostle’s nature. Once, when one 
of their, number was killed in a drunken 
brawl, they sent for him to come and “say 
somethin’ ” at the funeral. He came, with 
his Bible in his hand. ; 

“TI can’t talk much,” he said. “I never 
could. It’s not my way. But I can read 
you something out of this Book that’s a 
great deal better than.any man could say.” 
And then he read a chapter, in a grave, 
earnest way,—read it so that it awed if it 
did not touch the hearts of those who 
listened—and when it was ended, he bowed 
his head and said softly: 

“God be more merciful to this man than 
he ever was to himself. Amen.” 

“He’s queer, but he’s a brick, all the 
same,” the miners said among themselves, 
after the funeral was over. “Bully for the 
’Pos’le.” 

Sandy James’s words of commendation 
may have had a sort of brutal coarseness 
in them, but they expressed what he had 
in mind in the most forcible and direct 
way at his command, and they had the 
merit of being earnest and heartfelt, if they 
lacked polish. 

Unlike his fellow-miners, the Apostle 
once every six months went to Sacramento 
with his “dust,” and sold it to the banks..- 

It was in October that he made his last 
trip to the city. The stages would have , 
taken him in much less time, and with 
much less labor, than a tramp involved, 
but he preferred the latter, because. it left 
him to his own companionship. So he 
went and came by himself, taking his time 
for it, and getting a good deal of silent 
pleasure out of the trip. 

On one October afternoon, he sat down 
to rest awhile, supposing that he was 
miles and miles away from any human 
being. It is not to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that he was somewhat startled when 
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a woman was seen approaching the spot he 
had chosen for his temporary resting-place. 
She must have wandered away from some 
party and got lost, he thought, as he 
watched her slow, half-listless approach 
along the indistinct trail, The woman’s 
face was not a bad one, so far as features 
went. Some time, long ago, it had, no 
doubt, been almost handsome. But as she 
came closer he could see the traces of an 
evil life in it,—a life that had robbed 
womanhood of its beauty and purity, and 
left, in its stead, a hard, hopeless look very 
sad to see. 

“Poor thing,” he said softly to himself, 
before she had discovered him. “I was 
right in thinking she’d wandered away, and 
got lost! I wonder if she’ll ever find her- 
self, or her soul, again?” 

Just then she came face to face with him. 
She gave a cry that had in it a sound half 
of relief, half of fear. 

“TI wish you’d give me somethin’ to eat,” 
she said, and the half famished look that 
came into her face at sight of the food he 
had in his hand made her more like an ani- 
mal than a woman. “I’ve ben a trampin’ 
for more’n two days ’thout a thing to eat 
except what I could pick up in the woods. 
I’m nigh about starved, stranger.” 

“You’re welcome to such as I have,” the 
Apostle answered, and put bread and meat 
into her hands.. She ate as a hungry wolf 
does. But by and by she had appeased the 
pangs of hunger, and she looked up and 
said, “Thank’y,” simply. “I never e’t any- 
thing that tasted as good, afore.” 

“How did you come here?” he asked. 
“Where have you come’ from?” 

“T come here because I was fool enough 
to think ’twasn’t much of a tramp to the 
next town to Crocker’s Gulch,” she an- 
swered. “That's the place I come from.” 

“Why didn’t you go by stage?’ he 
asked. 

“Because the stage don’t take pass’ngers 
*thout bein’ paid for it,” she answered. 

“Then why didn’t you stay where you 
were until you had the money?” 

“Sometimes folks can’t stay because 
other folks won’t let ’em,” she answered, 
with a faint show of color rising to her 
sun-burned face. “I had to git out. That’s 
the long ’n short of it. I wan’t so much 


Tiously. 


to blame as some others, but I had to do’s 
they did who was more to blame, an’ I 
jest lit out on my own hook, thinkin’ I’d 
fetch up all right in the next town. But 
I kind o’ lost my bearin’s, I reckon’ fer I 
hain’t seen anything of any town, an’ I’d 
*bout made up my mind I wa’n’t agoin’ 
to. How fur is it to the next place on the 
road from Crocker’s Gulch, anyway?” 

“The next place is New Jerusalem, and 
that’s a day’s tramp away,” he said. “I 
live there.” 

“Do you?” she asked, looking at him cu- 
“Do you think I could get any- 
thing to do there'so s’t I could earn enough 
to git away from these diggin’s? I’m sick 
of ’em,” she added, in explanation. 
“They’re hell, all of ’em. I’d ruther go 
some’rs else ’n die than stay in ’em any 
longer. I would, for a fact.” 

“The New Jerusalem is no place for 
you,” he said. “There isn’t a woman in 
the place.” 

“Then there’s devils there,” she said, 
with a little shiver. “But where else ’Il I 
go, if there hain’t no other place I’d be 
likely to fetch up at?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered. “Let me 
think awhile. Sometimes, when I can’t 
see the way clear, things straighten them- 
selves out if I think over them.” 

She sat in silence, and watched him won- 
deringly, as he thought. There was a gen- 
tleness and refinement about his ways and 
looks that put her in mind of some women 
she had seen. 

“You can go and stay with me until you 
get a chance to go away, if you like.to,” 
he said. “I had a sister once,—she is living 
yet, for all I know,—and I’d be glad to have 
any one do for her what I’m willing to do 
for you, if she needed help. You needn’t 
be afraid of me. No woman ever had 
reason to be, or ever will have, so long as 
I remember my mother and my sister.” 

The woman looked at him in a kind of 
awed way. “You ain’t like other men,” 
she said, presently, “leastwise, like them 
I’ve known. If they'd said what you have, 
I wouldn’t ha’ b’leeved ’em, but I do b’leeve 
you. Your face makes me b’leeve you,” 
she added, as if anxious to account to her- 
sclf in some way, for this new faith of hers 
in humankind. “If you'll take me in, I'll 
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work for you, to pay fer the trouble I make. 
I’ll never sponge my livin’ from anybody 
s’long’s I can earn it. I never was that 
way, no matter what else I’ve be’n.” 

The next day it was noised abroad 
through New Jerusalem that the Apostle 
had come home, and he had brought a 
woman with him. 

At first the report was not credited. But 
two or three miners declared most sol- 
emnly that they had seen the woman, and 
their statement could not be discredited 
without provoking serious results, so the 
truth of their statement was finally ac- 
cepted. In a day of two, others had seen 
the new-comer at work about the Apostle’s 
cabin. There was a sort of indignation- 
meeting at Beadle’s Palace Saloon that 
night. The inhabitants of New Jerusalem 
felt that they had been deceived, imposed 
on, and personally injured. The Apostle 
had brought disgrace upon the place hy 
not living up to the reputation he had es- 
tablished. 

“I never took a great sight o’ stock in 
him,” declared one miner. “He’s set up 
to be too good, an’ bit off a bigger piece 
’n he could chaw, ’n now he’s done suthin’ 
that’s jest a dead give-away. He’d orter 
be tarred ’n feathered, ’n drove out o’ 
town.” 

“Mebbe he’s gone ’n got marri’d,” sug- 
gested someone. The suggestion was re- 
ceived with demonstrations of unbelief and 
general disapproval. It pleased the inhab- 
itants of New Jerusalein to think that this 
action of the Apostle’s reduced him to 
their own level, morally. They had re- 
versed their former exalted opinion of him, 
and now they were disposed to see in him 
a man infinitely worse than themselves, be- 
cause he had pretended to be better. 

“I motion we app’int a committee to 
wait on him, ’n see what he has to say fer 
hisself, ’n to let him know what we think 
o’ sich doin’s,” one of the miners sug- 
gested. The motion received an im- 
mediate second, was put to vote and 
carried unanimously, and Sandy James 
and two other leading men of the 


place were appointed as such committee, 

with instructions to act on the morrow, 

and report to-morrow night. 
Accordingly, on the morrow the couw'- 


mittee visited the Apostle’s cabin. He was 
not at the house when they arrived, but 
would be in shortly, the woman in the case 
told them. They sat down to wait for him, 
and passed away the time by questioning 
the woman, and making coarse jokes at her 
expense. Contrary to their expectations. 
she resented them, and when the Apostle 
appeared upon the scene he found her an- 
gry, and almost crying. 

“What's the meaning of this?” he asked, 
looking at the men with something in his 
face that made them think of sheet-light- 
ning under a cloud. 

“You see,” began Sandy James, in a half 
apologetic way, in explanation, “we heard 
as how you’d bro’t a woman back with 
you, an’ as it didn’t seen reasonable to us 
that you’d ben ’n got marri’d, we tho’t as 
how we’d inquire into it,—” 

The spokesman of the committee never 
got any farther with his explanation. The 
Apostle flung open the cabin door, and 
motioned the men to leave the room, anl 
there was something in his face that com- 
pelled them to obey. When they were out- 
side, he followed them, and standing on 
the threshold, he said: 

“Go back to those who sent you and 
say to them that John Floyd is an honor- 
able man, and that, in taking this woman 
underhis roof,he has done what he thought 
to be right, because of his pity for her and 
her helplessness. No matter what she has 
been, she is a woman, and for all women 
I have only respect, because I remember 
what my mother was. and this woman 
might have been as pure a woman as siie 
was, had circumstances been as favorable. 
And teil them this, too: This woman is 
under my protection, and if any man among 
them dares to insult her, I’ll shoot him as 
I would a dog.” 

The Apostle’s voice was full of a mean- 
ing that could not be misunderstood. The 
look in his face, the fire in his eye, gave 
emphasis to it. The men slunk away, with- 
out a word. 

The committee made its report that 
night. It stated that, in its opinion, it was 
advisable to let the Apostle attend to his 
own affairs; that, in its opinion, he was 
quite capable of doing so; and, further, 
though it looked—queer, and was some- 
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thing none of them had ever heard of be- 
fore, they “guessed it was all right, bein’s 
’twas the ’Pos’le, though ’twouldn’t be if 
*twas anybody else.” 

The fall wore away, and winter came on, 
with its long evenings, and its impression 
of isolation fram the world outside, for the 
two occupants of the little cabin on 
the cliff. It was a strange life they 
led. In the quiet evening-time the 
Apostle read his Bible, and played his vio- 
lin, while Miss Brooks sat and listened in 
a wondering way. I have neglected to say 
that the name she had given to the Apostle 
was that of Emmeline Ann Brooks. “Em- 
myline Ann, they allus call me, where 4 
stop,” she said. 

“TI shall call you Miss Brooks, then,” he 
said. At first the woman could not make 
it seem that she was the person addressed 
when she heard this name. It gave her a 
feeling of being some one else. Then it 
struck her in a comical light, and she 
would go away by herself to laugh over it. 
“Miss Brooks,” she would repeat, with a 
titter. “The idee! It makes me feel’s ef 
I was puttin’ on airs, ’n gittin’ stuck up. 
I wonder what they'd say if they could hear 
it?” 

Feeling how lonesome it must be for 
the woman to sit out a long winter evening 
without conversation, the Apostle had be- 
gun to read his Bible aloud, as a substi- 
tute for social converse. Miss Brooks 
listened out of curiosity at first. She 
wanted to find out what there was in the 
book to so interest a man. Then she be- 
gan to like to hear it. Sometimes he read 
things in it that she understood,—things 
that seemed to appeal to her, and often they 
moved her strangely, and she would go 
about during the day, thinking them over, 


and repeating the substance of them to: 


herself in a new and revised version that 
scholars might have laughed at, had they 
heard it, but which, for all that, had the 
kernel of the subject in it. Miss Brooks 
could grasp the meaning if not the meta- 
phor, and she proceeded, at once, to sim- 
plify things to suit the needs of the case. 
But what pleased her most was to hear 
him read the wonderful poetry of the book 
of Revelation. The grand, glowing im- 
agery of the chapters descriptive of the end 
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of things, and the beauties of the Celestial 
City was, to her, what a fairy story is to 
a child, and she would sit for hours and 
listen in a sort of breathless awe, hardly 
daring to move a finger for fear of 
losing a word of what he read. 

Often he would look up from the book 
to catch her watching him in a sort of ador- 
ing way. 

“Why do you look at me like that?” he 
asked her, one day. 

“Oh, ’cause,” answered Miss Brooks, 
in a non-committal and rather abashed 
way. 

“Because why?” he questioned. 

“*Cause I can’t help it,” she said. 
“That’s why. Nobody never treated me 
like you do. When you read bout Jesus 
Christ he makes me think of you. I don’t 
b’leeve he was any better ’n you be.” 

“Don’t say that,” he said. “Christ was 
divine, and I am human, very. human.” 

But this did not change her opinion, and, 
having formulated that opinion in words, 
she ever after thought of him as “being 
jest as good a man as Christ,” as she ex- 
pressed it to herself, and she even went so 
far as to call him “Christ number two,” in 
her hours of self communion. And she 
did this with all reverence. The Christ of 
the Bible she could comprehend but dimly, 
because he was a person with whom she 
had never come in contact, but this man 
was a living creature, and she could feel 
the force and influence of his manhood, 
with its kindness, its sympathy, and its up- 
lifting tendencies. 

One night he read the chapter which 
tells about the woman accused of sin by the 
Jews. She sat and listened to it in a sort 
of breathless eagerness. 

When he had finished it there was si- 
lence in the room for a long time. But by 
and by a strange sound broke the stillness 
—the sound of a woman, crying. 

He said not a word, but went to the 
corner, took down his violin, and _ be- 
gan to play. Softly, at first, as if to not 
disturb the thoughts of the poor Magda- 
len who was groping her way toward the 
light out of the darkness of sin. Then the 
voice of the violin grew sweeter, clearer, 
and made it seem like a bird soaring up, 
and up, toward the sky, where all is purity 
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and freedom, and the wide outlook that 
never comes to those who never get above 
the levels of earth. By and by the song of 
aspiration and of longing became a pzon 
of hopes attained, of ideals realized, and 
was like a chant of victory. She did not 
understand all the music said, but she felt, 
in a vague way, that it was something that 
had to do with her present mood, and it 
seemed to be like a hand held out in a sort 
of darkness to lead one into fuller light. 
It spoke to her in a language she would 
always understand imperfectly, but she 
could grasp enough of its meaning to be 
comforted by it. For days after that she 
went about her work in a sort of ecstacy. 
Why she felt as she did she could not have 
told. All she knew was that she had the 
feeling, and it was hardly worth while to 
inquire into its origin, since it was in her 
possession. 

One day the Apostle complained of not 
feeling well. Miss Brooks concocted such 
remedies as were at her command, but they 
failed to bring about the desired result. 
The next day he was not able to leave his 
bed. 

Miss Brooks began to get frightened. 

“I’m a goin’ for help,” she said. 

“No—don’t go,” he said, in a listless 
way. “It’s a cold, I guess, and it’ll wear 
off if I keep quiet, and warm.” 

But Miss Brooks’was not of that opin- 
ion. She had seen enough of sickness to 
feel sure that he had something more than 


a cold. That afternoon he began to be 
delirious. This decided her. Help must 
be sought. 


She put on her bonnet’ and shawl and 
set out on her first visit to the village. of 
the New Jerusalem. The first man she 
met was Sandy James. To him she told 
her errand in as few words as possible. 
He consented to accompany her, and she 
came back to the cabin with him. 

The instant he set his eyes on the face 
of the Apostle, he turned ghastly pale. 
Then he started for the door, motioning 
Miss Brooks to follow. Once across the 
threshold he turned and said to her: 

“Git out o’ this, quick’s you can. He’s 
goin’ to have small-pox. There won’t be 
a man left in New Jerusalem by noon, to- 
morrow, if they git wind of it. I'll see you 


git treated all right, if you want to leave 
with the rest of ’em.” 

“An’ leave him here, to be sick, an’ die, 
mebbe, alone?” the woman cried. “What 
d’ye take me fer, I’d-like to know.” Her 
eyes blazed with indignation. . “No sir-ee. 
I won’t turn the cold shoulder on him. [ll 
stay with him.” 

“But you don’t know what it means to 
do that,” Sandy James said. “Why, 
woman, it’s death, mos’ likely. He’ll die, 
an’ so’ll you.” 

“Let it come,” she said, bravely, and 
stubbornly. “T’ll stay.” 

“All right, then,” said Sandy James, “I 
like your pluck, but I don’t feel called on 
to run any such risk, myself.” 

With that, he left her. The next morn- 
ing she found a lot of provisions piled up 
between the trail and the house, and she 
knew that friendly hands had left them 
there during the night. But looking down 
upon the village at the foot of the 
cliff she saw that not a shaft of smoke 
arose from any house in it, and a 
sickening sensation of dread and lone- 
liness came over her. 

“Let ’em go,” she said, grimly. 
I’ll stan’ by him, if I die for ’t.” 

The Apostle grew worse rapidly, and 
poor Miss Brooks could not keep back the 
conviction that his death was only a ques: 
tion of time. By the end of the third day 
he was too weak to speak above a whisper. 
Most of the time he was in delirium, and 
he would now and then call to his mother, 
and sometimes it seemed as if he thought 
her by his bedside, with her hand upon his 
forehead. ‘Your hand always made my 
head feel better, when it ached,” he said, 
huskily. When Miss Brooks first heard 
him say that she went and washed her 
hands, though they had been clean enough 
before, and sat down by him, and held them 
upon his fever-heated brow. He looked 
up, and saw her, and smiled.’ 

“Tt stops the pain,” he said. Then he 
closed his eyes, and was silent for a long 
time. _ By and by, he roused up again. 

“I’m going to die,” he said. “I know it. 
But I’m not afraid, for myself. It’s for you 
that I’m worried. I don’t know what'll be- 
come of you.” 

“Mebbe I’ll die, too,” she said. 


“But 


“T ’most 


* 
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wish I might, for that’s the best way out of it.” 

That night she began to feel that the ter- 
rible disease was taking hold of her. It 
frightened her, to think of it, at first. Then 
a sort of numb apathy came over her, and 
dulled her fear. 

“T wish’t I could go ‘long with him,” she 
thought. “If he dies, they’ll let him into 
heaven, an’ if I was clost behind mebbe I’d 
slip in afore they got the gate shut. But 
if I was to come alone, I don’t know about 
it,—I’m afraid I wouldn’t git in.” 

At midnight the sick man roused up 
from a long spell of stupor, and asked for 
his violin. The woman knew well enough 
that he was too weak to hold it, but she 
humored his delirious fancy, and brought 
it, and laid it in his hands. He took the 
bow, and drew it once across the strings. 
They gave out a sound that was like a 
moan. Then the bow fell from his nerve- 
less grasp, and the violin fell to the floor 
before she could catch it, and its strings 
snapped as it fell. 

A great drowsiness came over Miss 
Brooks. She tried her best to keep 
awake. She got up and walked about the 
room. She bathed her face in cold water. 
By and by she succumbed to the influence 
that had possession of her. It was morn- 
ing when she woke. The room was cold, 
and very still. She got upon her feet, but 
she staggered when she tried to walk. She 
went to the bed and looked upon the face 
of the Apostle. It was very white, very 
cold, very peaceful. She sank upon her 
knees and buried her face in the blankets, 
and sobbed in a tearless way. 

“He’s gone in, ’n the gate’s shut,” she 
said. For a long time she knelt there. 
Then she got up, and covered the still face. 
Then, feeling a numbness that seemed that 
of cold creeping over her, she raked apart 
the ashes on the hearth and found a few 
embers there. She kindled a blaze with 
some pine splinters, and then piled on 
great sticks of wood, hardly conscious of 
what she was doing. ‘When this was done, 
and the fire was burning bravely, she 
wrapped a blanket about her and crouched 
down before it. 
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Again that strange drowsiness came 
over her, but through it ran the fancies of 
a delirious brain. She seemed to see the 
city of the New Jerusalem of which he had 
often read. 

“Oh, the gates!” she babbled. ‘“Ain’t 
they splendid? An’ the streets all gold! 
An’ the singin’—hear it!’ 

Then, after a little time, she seemed to 
sleep. But through her slumber she 
seemed to feel a chilliness that prompted 
her to crouch closer to the fire. The 
flames leaped toward her, as if ready to 
meet her half way. One of them reached 
out its red hand and played with the 
blanket she had wrapped about her. Still 
she slept on. The flame grew bolder, and 
crept up the blanket’s folds to peer into her 
face. It touched her cheek. That roused 
her. She saw its red glare before her 
eyes, and the sight of it seemed to fit in 
with the fancies that were in her mind, for 
she cried out: 

“Ah, I see it!”,—the glass sea, all a-fire! 
An’ the gates—wide open! Oh, if I could 
only git in before they shut ’em ag’in!” 

The flames leaped high, and higher about 
her, and licked her face with fiery tongues. 
She felt that they were wooing her to 
death, but she was powerless to resist them. 
A strange ecstacy and eagerness came over 
her. 

“Oh, the gates, the gates!” she cried. 
“Let me in—let me in! They can’t shut 
’em ag’inst a poor thing that never had no 
chance. They won’t, I know. He won’t 
let ’em!” 

The flames reached out and laid hands 
upon the bed whereon the dead Apostle 
lay. They scaled the walls of the cabin. 
They filled the room with the awful splen- 
dor of their light. Once only the woman 
crouching on the hearth spoke: “Ah, the 
gates, the gates!’ she cried. Then she 
was still, and the flames had their mad will 
with everything. Who shall say that the 
gates of the City of God were not opened 
for her in that moment, and that she 
did not go in to find “the chance,” 
at last, in heaven, that had been de- 
nied her on earth? 
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A FAMILY GATHERING AT THE HOME OF RICHARD WAGNER, WAHNFRIED, BAYREUTH. 


THE SON OF RICHARD WAGNER 
. BY LEWIS FRENCH 


HE new generation which has arisen 

since Richard Wagner died has not 

been productive in even a single case 
of the first order of musical genius. The 
great years of music were from the begin- 
ning of the first, to the end of the third 
quarter of the century. In this period the 
history of music has been made and re- 
made, Of the great men of that time there 
is scarcely a single death left to chronicle. 
Mascagni, although living, has taken his 
place in the musical firmament as a meteor, 
There is only another name or two that is 
worth mentioning. The legacy of the clos- 
ing quarter of the nineteenth century to 
the history of music is not rich in inspira- 
tion to the chronicler. Man in the com- 
mon sense, as has often been stated, is the 
creature of heredity and environment. But 


to the genius there is no such limitation. 
The young musician whose career furnishes 
the motive of the present comparison, 
so far as that career has evolved itself, 
seems to belong in the highest sense to the 
first classification. It is his misfortune to 
be the son of the greatest composer who 
ever lived. The fierce light that beats 
about a throne has enveloped him ever 
since he emerged into the musical: world 
less than five yearsago. With another name 
and with equal opportunities it is even prob- 
able that his life would already have been 
crowned with greater success. He seems 
to owe nothing distinctive to the manes of 
his father except the marks of a birthright 
that are indubitably stamped upon his 
countenance. Siegfried Wagner was born 
in 1871 on the Lake of Lucerne in the villa 
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in which “Siegfried,” for which he was 
named, was finished. An American who 
mct him in Bayreuth fifteen years ago, de- 
scribes him as a dreamy, thoughtful boy 
with no particular maik of originality about 
him, who was being brought up in an ideal 
atmosphere. It was, however, shortly after 
this that the calling of an architect was de- 
cided upon. But the traditions and the 
physical likeness to his great father were 
teo strong, and the boy appears to have 
been ravished bodily from what had 
been settled upon as his natural bent, 
by an ambitious mother a few years 
later. 

Humperdinck, a man so devoted to the 
master that he applied his whole career to 
imitating him on a lower level, was chosen 
to seek out and guide what strains of in- 
spiration there might be in the son of Rich- 
ard Wagner, under the watchful eye of an 
anxious and aspiring mother. The years 


spent were necessarily ideal in association 
andinspirational influence. Should Siegfried 
Wagner ever take a great place in the mu- 
sical world their story in intimate detail 
will be accessible to the public. 


As mat- 
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ters now stand there is little of moment 
known up to the hour when the budding 
conductor took up the baton in the theatre 
of his father at Bayreuth, on the evening of 
August 5th, 1893. He was barely twenty- 
two years old. The critics were kind to 
him. But the most noticeable facts re- 
corded are that he was graceful in man- 
ner, and conducted throughout with his 
left hand. 

The figure of the son in the place of the 
father’s was as a matter of fact the chief 
motive that led to his appearance in the 
conductor’s chair the following years at 
Frankfcrt, Brussels, Heidelberg and Baden. 
In the latter part of the same year he came 
to London, where this experience seems to 
have gained for him a success that was 
something more than one of estimation. It 
is no common mold of man out of which 
a conductor is shaped, and the Eng- 
lish critics recognized that the young 


man “had inherited a considerable 
share of the sensitiveness, energy, 
power of will and personal influence 


that were so conspicuous in his father 
and grandfather, and which also distin- 
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guish Madam Wagner at the present 
day.” His appearance at Berlin at the be- 
ginning of the same year as the conductor 
of the only symphony Wagner ever wrote, 
which was brought forth triumphantly by 
Frau Wagner, to signalize her son’s debut 
in the capital of German fashion and influ- 
ence, was noted for the skill and ease of his 
manner, rather than for any definite im- 
pression of musical individuality. He 
made his debut 
as a composer 
the following 
year with his 
“Sehnsucht,” a 
symphonic poem 
on which the 
concensus of 
opinion was that 
although re 
flecting the style 
of his father the 
effort of the 
son showed a 
certain amount 
of natural talent. 
This work was 
produced at a 
round of con- 
certs given dur- 
ing the same 
year in the lead- 
ing musical cen- 
tres of Europe 


and extending 
even as far as 
Rome. His en- 


ergies for the 
past two years 
have been con- 
fined almost 
wholly to Bay- 
reuth, where he 
has shared with Richter the duties of con- 
ductor at the annual festivals, and has 
been at work upon an opera. In 1896 he 
occupied the conductor’s chair in Munich, 
Vienna, Leipzig 
1897 he left Bayreuth but once,—to con- 
duct a concert for a charitable purpose at 
Munich. For those who read as they 
run there is no especial comment nec- 
essary on the record of Siegfried Wagner’s 
appearances as an orchestral leader. The 
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alluring fact is that the young man has 
been in no sense discouraged by his lack 
of popularity as a conductor of great works 
—a profession in which none better than 
he feels there are not a. half dozen great 
names in this latter half century—but has 
set himself seriously to work as a composer. 

Of his now finished opera “Barenhiiter” 
—‘The Bear-herd,” little is known except 
that he has adopted the scheme of his 
master and pro- 
duced a compo- 
sition in the 
manner of Han- 
sel and Gretel. 
He appears to 
have ambition. 
and a_ general 
acute sense of 
his own _indi- 
viduality, and 
of the estimation 
in which he is 
held, that augurs 
well for his fu- 
ture. He has, it 
is claimed. by 
those who know 
him, already de- 
veloped that sen- 
sitiveness of tem- 
perament which 
is the sub-soil of 
inspiration, and 
amid the scene 
of the greatest 
musical tradi- 
tion of the cen- 
tury, and the 
- still active in- 
fluence of his 
mother, it is in 
no sense super- 
erogatory to intimate that he may yet 
add Ipstre to the name he bears. It is 
the misfortune of Siegfried Wagner that 
he is not so much one to whom much. is 
given, as one of whom much has from his 
very first years been required.. It is his 
fortune that he seems to be in no sense 
crushed under a burden. which. inevitably 
must have buried a weak man. ©The world 
will wait to hear from Siegfried Wagner. till . 
he dies or until the hour of his fulfilment. 








TE DEUM: LAUDAMUS 
AFTER SANTIAGO, JULY 3, 1898 


’EN as Algerian tribesmen encircle the lair of the lion, 
As elephant, horseman and beater, encompass the haunt of the tiger, 
So in the dawn of the Sabbath, vigilant, ready for battle, 

Waited the warships of Schley, the grim iron squadrons of Sampson, 
Far to the east and the west, the emerald seas in the dawning 
Mirrored the transports and cruisers, the bright-hued banners and pennants, 
The lofty cliffs pennoned with palm-trees, the ruins of beacon and fortress, 
And in that glory of peace few dreamed of the battle impending. 


As from the gorges of Atlas, the lion and lioness issue, 

Furious with hunger and wounds, charging the circle of huntsmen, 
As seared by rocket and bullet, the tigers spring from the jungle 
Wearied of useless concealment, and thinking only of vengeance, 
So threading the sinuous bay of beleaguered and doomed Santiago, 
Past the Merrimac’s wreck and the forts of Estrella and Morro, 
Defying the incoming warships, yet hoping again to elude them, 
Cervera rushed down to the sea and led his ships to the westward. 


Silently, swiftly and grimly, Schley’s battleships ranged up to larboard, 
Barring the way of retreat, and awaiting the signal for battle 

And then, a very volcano of smoke, fire, destruction and carnage 

Broke on that Sabbath of rest, and shut out the glory of heaven; 
Even the gay lion-standard, the bright stars and stripes of Old Glory 
Scarce could be seen in the reek, and pall of that terrible battle 

Whence shot in: flashes incessant, the lightnings of numberless cannon 
Fought by American gunners in silent, inflexible fury. 


Under the rent Spanish lions, the black smoke poured thick from the funnels, 

The furnaces raged and grew red, the guns were ablaze and defiant, 

The great waves were churned into froth as the black prows tore over and through 
them, 

The splinters of missiles and armor made a shambles of turret and sponson, 

As fighting like fiends, and aflame, with the red blood awash in their scuppers, 

Hemmed in on the right by the ledges, which fringe the Sierras de Cobré, 

And on the left by that fell, pursuing tornado of battle; 

On toward the peak of Tarquina, Cervera’s fleet battled and hurried. 


Far ahead Schley in the Brooklyn, hung on the flanks of the Colon, 
The Texas, Iowa and Oregon, driving like furies behind him, 

Bannered with flame and shattered, reeling ’neath merciless vollies, 
The Furor, Maria Teresa, Vizcaya and Pluton turned shoreward, 
Burying their bows in the surf and seeking respite ’mid the ledges; 
Soon the Oquendo was beached, and only the Christobal Colon, 
Swiftest and strongest of all, staggered and reeled to the westward 
Until she, too, was aflame, and rushed to her doom ’mid the breakers. 


So rushed the lions of Spain from the peace of the Sabbath to battle, 
So leaped the strong, swift sea tigers, desperate, famished and vengeful, 
Sc the Columbian squadrons turned back their first reckless onset 
And fell on their flanks as the eagles swoop from aloft on their quarry. 
Now to Thee, God of our fathers, who in thy infinite wisdom 
Hast led us from peace into war, and to victory past expectation, 
Give we the praise for Thy guidance, and never-ceasing protection 
From the dread perils of war, and the losses Thy pity hath spared us. 
Capt. Charles W. Hall. 
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“WHENCE SHOT IN FLASHES INCESSANT, THE LIGHTNINGS OF NUMBERLESS CANNON.” 








SUBMARINE MINES IN MODERN WARFARE 
THE MACHINES THAT WRECKED THE “MAINE ” 


BY LOUIS BELL, Ph. D. 


- as é, HE submarine 
mine is distinct- 
ively a product of 

Yankee ingenuity and 

by that token its his- 

tory is brief. Prac- 
tically speaking it had 
its origin, like the turret- 
ship and the repeating 
rifle, in the exigencies 
of the “late unpleas- 
antness,” but unlike 
these it was a contribution to the amiable 
art of extermination from the Confederate 
side. 

To be sure, even during the Revolution 

an attempt had been made to torpedo a 

British man-of-war by sneaking alongside 








CONFEDERATE CONTACT MINE. 


FIG. I. 


‘in a crude submarine boat and fastening a 
‘mine to her bottom, and in 1805 Robert 
Fulton had by similar means blown up 
‘the 200-ton brig Dorothea under the aus- 
pices of the British government; but these 
‘were only sporadic efforts. In point of 
fact, during the last two years of the 
Civil War no less than thirty-six vessels 
were damaged or destroyed by mines or 
torpedoes—thirty-one of them on 


the 


Federal side. Four Confederate craft fell 
victims to their own mines and one—the 
Albemarle—to a hostile torpedo boat. 

At this period the materials of mining 
were very imperfectly developed. Gun- 
powder was the only explosive available, 
for guncotton was little more than a chem- 
ical curiosity and the nitro-glycerine com- 
pounds were unknown. Moreover, there 
was very little insulated wire south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line good enough to 
stand immersion. Hence the Confederate 
engineers confined themselves mainly to 
contact mines of a purely mechanical kind, 
like Fig. 1, merely a cylindrical case 
loaded with fifty to a hundred pounds of 
powder and fired by a gun-lock with the 
trigger extended into a contact rod rising 
toward the surface. They occasionally 
used heavy ground mines fired by judg- 
ment and containing perhaps a ton of 
powder, and more rarely drifting torpe- 
does. The first victim of a submarine 
mine was the Federal ironclad Cairo, 
blown up in the Yazoo river Dec. 12, 1862. 

To explain the nomenclature of the art 
a bit, the name torpedo is now generally 
reserved for mobile mines directed against 








A VERY CLOSE CALL. 


FIG. 2. 
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the enemy by their own or other motive 
power, while stationary charges intended 
primarily for defense, are classified as 
mines. These latter are 
sub-divided according to 
their method of use, into 
contact mines, and judg- 
ment or observation mines. 
The first named wait until 
struck by the hostile ship, 
the second can be fired from 
the shore whenever «she 
comes within striking dis- 
tance. Obviously mines in- 
tended to be struck must be 
buoyant and moored tol- 
erably near to the surface, 
while those fired deliber- 
ately may be either buoyant 
mines or “ground” mines 
resting on the bottom. 
The latter if intended for 
use in deep water often 
carry tremendous charges, 
those employed in the 
French service sometimes 
being loaded with a ton and 
a half of gunpowder or 
nearly half a ton of guncotton. 

Contact mines, too, may properly be 
subdivided into mechanical and electrical 
contact mines. The Confederate mines be- 
longed in the former’ category, as also do 
the mines thoughtfully placed by the 
Spanish in Guantanamo 
were balloon-shaped with a number of trig- 
ger arms projecting from the top. “Such 
mines are dangerous to friend and foe 
alike when in working order, and it is 
more than likely that their presence in 
Santiago harbor compelled Cervera to go 
out in broad daylight to destruction. 

Far more useful and convenient are the 
contact mines which are fired by a cur- 
rent sent to them from shore over an in- 
sulated cable, the shock of a moving ship 
merely serving to close the electric cir- 
cuit automatically. Unless the battery on 














AN ELECTRIC DETONATOR. 


FIG. 4. 


shore is connected to the cable the mine is 


harmless unless struck hard enough to set 
off the explosive by concussion. This is 
fortunately not very easily accomplished. 
even if the mine is charged with dynamite, 
else there would be fewer tug boats in 


Bay. These 
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Boston Harbor by at least half a dozen. 
In Fig. 2 are shown several small contact 
mines, of which the one in the foreground 
was hit by a propeller blade, making a 
terrible dent right against the charge. 
Had the current been on the mine circuit 
at the time or had the blow been a very 
little harder, just enough to break through 
into the hundred pounds of dynamite lurk- 
ing on the other side of that thin steel 
wall, the offending boat Would have been 
blown into kindling wood. 

Observation mines are simply fired from 
shore when the hostile ship gets over 
them. Aside from the absence of any con- 
tact making device they are closely similar 
to the contact mines in appearance and 
general arrangement. Fig. 3 gives a sec- 
tional view of a British service observation 
mine of the largest size. It is of sheet 
iron three-sixteenths of an inch thick and 
takes the form of a cylinder with domed 
ends nearly four feet long over all. There 
is a hand hole at each end for stowing the 
charge, which consists of 500 pounds of 


guncotton, usually kept wet. At the 
lower end of the mine, in the centre 
of this great mass of explosive rises 


the fuse can, filled with dry gun- 
cotton, in which are bedded several heavy 
detonators. The'electric wire from shore 





FIG. 3. 500 LB. OBSERVATION MINE. 
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passes through a water-tight seal in the 
bottom of the mine case and thence to 
the detonators. From these the circuit is 
“grounded” on the mine case so that the 
-return current is through the water. On 
top and bottom of the case are heavy 
eye-bolts, the former for lowering and 
moving the mine, the latter for shack- 
ling it to the thousand pound  mush- 
room - shaped 
anchor _ that 
keep it in posi- 
tion. Imagine 
such a mine 
moored by a 
substantial 
wire rope ten 
or twelve feet 
below the sur- 
face and con- 
nected to the 
shore by an in- 
sulated cable, 
thickly armored 
with steel wire, 
and you have a 
good idea of 
the general ar- 
rangement of 
a modern sub- 
marine mine. 
When a clear 
channel must 
be left for 
navigation 
these mines 
may advan- 
tageously be 
shackled down 
close to the 
bottom, and so 
formidable a 
charge would 
prove effective 
even in forty or fifty feet of water. 
Whatever the particular construction of 
the mine or the situation in which it is 
placed, the general character of the me- 
chanism is about the same in the services 
of all civilized countries. The mine case 
is a spherical or cylindro-spherical ves- 
sel of sheet iron or steel from an eighth 
to a quarter of an inch thick. Each mine 
has screwed into its bottom a fuse plug 


. 


FIG. 5. 
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EXPLOSION OF A 200 LB. MINE, 





containing the electric firing mechanism 
and a pound or two of some high explosive 
to ensure the complete detonation of the 
main charge. 

From each mine runs a well insulated 
and usually armored electric wire com- 
municating with the firing battery 
on shore. The mines may be _ op- 
erated singly or the wires from several 
may be 
brought to a 
common joint, 
but in either 
case the wires 
from __ several 
mines or 
groups of 
mines are 
almost always 
joined to a 
stranded cable, 
each mine or 
group to a sep- 
arate strand. 
This heavy 
composite 
cable leads 
from the mine 
field to the 
firing case- 
mate, where 
are located 
the batteries 
and the firing 
keys connect- 
ing each strand 
of cable with 
the _ battery. 
These keys are 
closed on the 
o b servation 
mines when it 
is wished to 
to fire them 
and on the contact mines whenever it is de- 
sired to have them “alive” and ready to ex- 
plode when struck by the enemy. 

The individual mines are planted from 
eighty to one hundred and twenty feet 
apart—near enough to leave no dead space 
between them through which a ship could 
pass in safety, and yet far enough apart 
not to be injured by the shock of a neigh- 
bor’s explosion. For the same _ reason 
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mines are often grouped en echelon so that 
the individuals may be further apart with- 
out uncovering too much space across the 
channel. 

Both observation and contact mines are 
fired by closely similar apparatus, the es- 
sential difference be- 
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end of the tube, and through which pass 
the connecting wires. These wires project, 
as shown, only a quarter of an inch or so 
through the plug and are there connected 
by a bridge of very fine platinum wire. The 
tube is filled with fulminate of mercury, in 

. which this bridge is 





ing that in the latter 
the firing circuit can- 
not be closed unless 
the mine is tilted or 
heavily struck. To 
explode guncotton 
or dynamite, the fa- 
vorite materials for 
charging mines, re- 
quires most violent 
ignition. Either sub- 
stance will merely 
burn with a bright 
flame when lighted 
by a match, but 
when fired by the ex- 
plosion of a charge of 
fulminate of mercury, 
the substance used in 
percussion caps, they detonate, that is, 
burst instantly and violently into gas 
without burning in the ordinary sense at 
all. A pound of dynamite would probably 
take half a minute to burn up, while it 
would detonate in considerably less than 
the ten-thousandth part of a second. 

To fire a mine, then, a couple of power- 
ful electric detonators are bedded in a 
mass of loose dry guncotton or dynamite 
and sealed tightly in a can that will keep 
tight even if the mine case proper should 
leak. These detonators are quite simple— 
a cross section of one is shown in Fig. 4. 
It consists of two parts, a thin copper 








FIG. 6. A SMALL MINE AT WORK. 
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bedded, and a small 
current will bring the 
bridge to a white heat 
and fire the fulminate 
—not far from thirty 
grains of it in ordi- 
nary service detona- 
tors. This instantly 
detonates the dry ex- 
plosive in the fuse 
can, and the rest fol- 
lows. 

The usefulness of 
these mines in prac- 
tical warfare is gener- 
ally somewhat mis- 
understood. The 
great success of the 
Confederate mines in 
spite of their many imperfections came as 
a harrowing revelation to foreign powers, 
and in the next few years an immense 
amount of experimenting was done. It 
bore its first fruits in the Franco-Prussian 
war, revealing perhaps the most important 
function of mines in the moral effect upon 
the foe. The Prussian ports went un- 
touched by the French fleet more through 
the very fear of mines than through their 
ascertained presence. Farraguts have 
always been scarce among our Gallic 
friends. 

In the Turco-Russian war mines were 
little used and the sole victim was a single 
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Civil War and the fatal night of Feb. 15, 
1808. 

The moral effect of mines remains in 
spite of all the ingenious methods which 
have been devised for crippling them, as 
witness the reluctance of Admiral Samp- 
son in front of Santiago, but there is no 
doubt at all of their formidable character. 
A well mined harbor, with the minefiells 
thoroughly guarded by rapid fire guns, 
is well nigh impregnable. But mines and 
guns must codperate or both will fail. A 
fleet of modern ironclads, given a clear 
channel, can run through almost anything 
in the way of gun-fire, while an undefended 
mine field can easily be crippled by per- 
sistent grappling and countermining. 

The actual effect of a submarine mine 
is simply appalling. When a heavy charge 
is fired under water, the first sign of the 
terrible detonation is a shiver of the solid 
earth if the mine is near by and then a 
little spurt of white water just over the 
charge. This swells into a massive cone, 
and that in turn into a tremendous column, 
rising up and still up, seeming to pause 
sometimes as the first jet loses its mo- 
mentum, and then rising again as other 
portions of the seething mass tower up- 
wards. Then, falling, it dissolves into 
foam and spray as it settles back into a 
huge up-swelling of muddy water wrenched 
from the bottom. Fig. 5 shows a typical 
mine explosion in rather shallow water. 
A 200-pound dynamite mine was fired cn 
the bottom in about twelve feet of water. 
The great shaft of water rose fully three 
hundred feet in air—thus topping Bun- 
ker Hill monument by nearly a hundred 
feet, and covering three or four times 
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TAKEN IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE EXPLOSION. 


the area. Just at the bottom of the gey- 
ser can be seen the up-rising swell of 
mud. Soundings after the explosion 
showed a crater under the point of firing 
about six feet deep and twenty-five or 
thirty feet in diameter. 

A curious characteristic of such explo- 
sions is the sound produced, not the tre- 
mendous roar of a big charge above water, 
but a muffled boom, not audible at any 
great distance. 

But the most ‘errific and devastating 
work of a mine is done before the surface 
of the water is broken and before any sound 
reaches the ear. The explosive bursts into 
gas and shattering the case, delivers a tre- 
mendous blow to the surrounding water 
and through it to any objects in the im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Thor’s hammer could not deliver a more 
annihilating shock, and it is this first ef- 
fect that shakes the earth and shatters 
ships. The gas sphere expanding hurls 
up the water and adds to the work 
of wreck below, but all this is 
quite secondary in importance. The 
pressure on the hull of a vessel near 
the mine is prodigious, easily rising to 
ten or fifteen tons per square inch, enough 
to smash in the side of an ironclad as one 
would put his fist through a newspaper 
—enough to fairly tear the ship in twain. 

Fig. 6 gives a vivid idea of the destruc- 
tion wrought by even a small mine. A 60- 
ton schooner was blown up experimentally 
by two fifty pound charges of gunpowder 
placed just under her keel, and this is the 
result, The bottom was driven in, the 
hull torn in two and the wreck almost 
lifted out of the water. No picture can 
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give an adequate idea of the result. Just 
as easily and thoroughly would a heavy 
modern mine crush and shatter a battle- 
ship. 

Fig. 7 shows with awful vividness the 
havoc made of the “Maine” by the Span- 
ish mine that destroyed her. It is from 
the drawing submitted to the board of in- 
quiry by Ensign Powelson. Her massive 
hull was torn in two by the explosion, the 
keel and bottom plates driven clear up to 
the surface and the whole bow tossed off 
sidewise. Under the centre of explosion 
was found the tell tale crater, seven feet 
in depth and fifteen feet in diameter, even 
after the days that had elapsed since the 
mine was fired, 

No drifting mine, no infernal machine 
that a few conspirators could have placed 
alongside under cover of darkness could 


have worked such complete destruction— 
it was no small torpedo placed close 
against her keel. If our present knowl- 
edge of explosives teaches us anything it 
tells us in unmistakable terms that >the 
“Maine” was destroyed by the heaviest 
sort of a service mine, such a one as is 
indicated in Fig. 3, a mine so large that it 
could not-have been planted as an after- 
thought.. It must have been close to her 
keel, either right on the bottom or shackled 
just above it, and unless Spanish mining 
practice is very different from that of every 
other country it was no contact mine that 
was placed nearly thirty feet below the 
surface. Somewhere in the foul mud of 
Havana harbor lies a long strand of cable 
that leads shoreward to a firing casemate, 
carefully guarded in every army in the 
world from all save a few trusted officers. 








MARY 


Had I a chance to shape my life anew, 

The sense to know the shoddy from the true, 
I could not hope to gain so fair a bliss 

-As lavish fortune gave me, dear, in you. 


I could not hope so fair a bliss to gain— 
The lack whereof would leave existence vain; 

Wherefore have I no shadow of desire 
To blot away my penury and pain. 


My penury and pain to blot away— 

Ah! comrade of my spirit, who can say 
That he has pain whose unavailing pangs 

So soft.a hand is lifted to allay! 


And penury? Why, that is but a name 

To whoso feels divine affection’s flame; 
Better the glow of mutual love beside 

The humblest hearth than loneliness in fame. 


I ask no more than just to bide with you, 
To blend a little gladness with the rue, 
And, when my clay is mingled with the dust, 
To dream of our delight the ages through. 
Frank Putnam. 








THE PHANTOM PAINTING 
BY JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


N the long and tender June twilight I 

love to linger in reverie, for at fifty, 

the past with its halo of happy mem- 
ories is apt to hold the fancy captive. But 
I will not digress,—the children have 
asked me to tell the story of Jean Lawson, 
the artist. Jean was always a queer boy, 
—very quiet and shy, and appeared to love 
his own company best,—unless it was that 
of his mother or pretty Nellie Sanders. It 
seemed to be “foreordained,’ as Deacon 
Day of our church would say, that Jean 
was to be an artist. His name indicated 
it, and his mother’s consuming ambition 
in the days at the old seminary, when she 
used to try to paint picturesque landscapes 
out of Iowa cornfields fringed with poplar 
trees and dotted with sluggish bayous and 
creeks, had found further expression in 
her son. At school, as I remember, Jean 
was always busy with his slate and pencil, 


sketching; and the fact that he made 
things “Just like real” established the 
opinion among his schoolmates, who 


peered over his shoulder, that Jean was 
to be an artist. His portraits of the teach- 
ers never failed to win for him a marked 
degree of partiality as “teacher’s boy,” and 
his shyness and reserve never incited in 
the most restless among us that irresis- 
tible impulse to “whisper,” for which the 
inevitable reward was a smarting rap of 
the ruler. 

His only sister had died in early child- 
hood, and as Jean was the oldest of a 
family of boys, he supplied the place of a 
daughter, companion and helpmate to his 
quiet and sweet little mother, who devoted 
every energy of her life to her. family. 
The first distinct remembrance I have of 
Jean, was, when in a joking way I taunted 
him about being a “girl-boy,”—washing 
dishes and tending babies—a “mamma’s 
boy.” Although a sallow thin-faced lad 
who looked as if he did not have strength 
to double his fists, he turned upon me 
before the words were scarcely out of my 
mouth, and gave me a wholesome thrash- 
ing, which I have notforgotten to this day. 

We sang together in the village choir, 


and I suppose I knew Jean as well as any 
of his companions, but that after all was 
precious little. I was equally astonished 
with others to hear him solemnly declare,— 
when a boy of fourteen, about my own age 
—that he was going to become a great 
artist like Benjamin West, whose life in- 
spiration was a mother’s kiss,—like Jean’s 
own mother’s indeed,—and marry Nellie 
Sanders. These two things seemed to 
form his all-absorbing purpose, and I was 
early made to believe that concentrated 
thought often accomplishes the great 
things in life. 

Even then news was going the rounds 
of the quiet little village of Boyleston that 
Jean Lawson was going to New York to 
study art. 

So one of the old-time surprise parties 
was given in Jean’s honor a few nights 
previous to his departure. There was 
something heroic in Jean’s purpose to 
leave home. The games were long and 
merry, but our host was shy and timid as 
usual and sat beside Nellie and talked to 
her of old, old things. The happy days 
they had spent together in making houses 
over their feet in the sandpile, the im- 
provised “seashore” of the prairie children; 
the happy days gathering petunias, lilacs, 
and morning glories; how they “played 
house” with broken dishes under the old 
shawl spread over the old carriage top; 
the jack-o’-lanterns they had made from 
pumpkins; the whistle kisses from maple 
leaves; the trumpets from pumpkin vines 
and the games of “Sweet William” and 
“Copenhagen.” Ah! me. 

We were having that merry and exciting 
time that children enjoy when they are 
permitted to stay up “like big folks.” It 
was one of those scenes of childhood that 
become sweeter and more vivid the older 
we grow. It was the parting under the 
old maples that I recall most ‘vividly. 
June and just such a night as this! We 
youngsters stood in a line ready to leave 
and Jean passed along to bid us all good- 
bye. He came last to Nellie, who was 
waiting to go home with her brother, and 
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as he kissed her we all tittered. “Kissed 
her!” “kissed her!” went along the line 
in whispers, followed by suppressed ex- 
clamations. But when, in the soft moon- 
light, we saw tears glistening in their eyes, 
the titter ceased, and there was a hush. 
With a chorus of “goodbye, Jean,” the 
curtain falls upon one of youth’s sweet 
dreams, and I see little Nellie lingering 
for one more hand-clasp. 

Oh! childhood love!—pure, happy inno- 
cent and holy. What wealth and purity 
of passion lies deep and fervent in the 
hearts of the young! 


II. 


Very little was heard from Jean during 
the next year and he had almost passed 
out of the life of the village. In a 
general way it was understood he was pur- 
suing the conventional career of a genius— 
starving in a garret and living for his art: 
—allowing his hair to grow inordinately 
long. It was a long distance to New York 
and there were only occasional bits of 
news, magnified into village gossip for 
four years. The plucky little mother kept 
her faith but the neighbors shook their 
heads always doubtfully. Nellie Sanders 
had been ill, and the tell-tale flush that re- 
mained in her cheeks when she recovered 
looked like the harbinger of consumption. 

One hot Sunday in July we were com- 
ing back from quarterly meeting, the choir 
passing out of the church after the con- 
gregation as usual. We were congratu- 
lating each other on the fine rendering of 
the new anthem selected to signalize the 
first service of the new Presiding-Elder, 
when a dust covered man came walking 
down the village street. Our first idea 
was “another tramp!’ for it was harvest 
time. As the figure came slowly toward 
us, it was soon recognized. Four years 
had not effaced all traces of the village 
genius: it was Jean Lawson! No em- 
barrassing questions were asked. We all 
tried to greet him as cordially as possible, 
but there must have been a strangeness in 
it all. He said little and still maintained 
a shrinking silence, as if wrapped in his 
own thoughts; 

He left us at the corner, walking on to 
his old home at the foot of the street to 
greet his mother. How sweet it was, at 
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least one of us soliloquized, for Jean Law- 
son to be home again! What a contrast 
to weary days in the stuffy rooms of a 
grand old-time mansion on Fifth Avenue 
that seemed to find particular favor as the 
haunt of artists. Beneath a scuttle win- 
dow he had a studio, so Jean had written 
home. I recall that I further soliloquized: 
Why should young men go to the city? 
Why does the siren of ambition lure away 
the bravest and the best of the village 
lads? But after all, those days of drudg- 
ery, copying in the museums, and the hun- 
gry yearning for friends and home amid 
the jostling multitude represented a sacri- 
fice,—a price that must be paid. I found - 
that out later when my own struggle had 
begun. Jean had not been in the village 
an hour before it was known to the re- 
motest limits of Boyleston that he had 
gone over to the home of Nellie Sanders. 

It was a touching scene in the succeed- 
ing days to see him sitting by the side of 
the beautiful girl as she reclined on a sofa 
placed on the verandah. The sweet pure 
life of the lovely creature seemed to be 
fading away like a drooping flower. The 
many hours that Jeanspent at her side were 
employed from the first in painting a port- 
rait of Nellie. The sittings were simply 
long spells of quiet love-making. How 
happy they seemed to be in the eyes of 
the village! Yet it was,a fearful happi- 
ness to the onlookers; too pathetic for 
gossip; too awful in the shadow of death 
that seemed to hang over the young girl. 

When Jean said to the little woman who 
believed in him after her God— 

“Mother I have found my ideal in life— 
She is my ideal in art—Oh, mother I am 
so happy. She cannot die, for my whole 
life is centered in her.” 

The sad pale mother used to comfort 
him with such words as these: “Do not 
be discouraged my dear boy, she may get 
well.” But the tears always stood in her 
eyes when she spoke. Jean would not see 
them, indeed he could not. 

“Mother, I must marry her now, and 
then I shall be able to take care of her 
and we will all be happy,” he would ‘de- 
clare again and again. It was an infatu- 
ation, but who could protest against it? 
This simple, sad-eyed young artist was 
the master of the whole village. At last 
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the cloud gathered and burst in a storm. 
The doctors decided that marriage was 
impossible, and that the invalid’s only 
hope’ indeed, was complete change — of 
scene. This crisis developed among the 
villagers the story of Nellie Sanders’ life. 
She was an orphan who had been brought 
to Iowa by Mrs. Weston, a widow who 
came from the East to teach the village 
school. Before the child grew up’ Mrs. 
Weston died; leaving Nellie her small be- 
longings and her blessing. The orphan 
was taken into the family of Judge Allston. 
A pretty and winsome creature she was 
then; with clear blue eyes, cherry cheeks 
and dark brown hair—a picture! Always 
humored in her little whims in the Judge’s 
family, she became in the eyes of the gos- 
sips, a spoiled child, but her inner na- 
ture remained sweet and pure. 


“And Heaven’s rich instincts in her grew, 
As effortless, as woodland nooks 
Send violets up and paint them blue.” 


A brother of Mrs. Weston, who was 
the girl’s legal guardian, now arrived on 
the scene and bore the invalied away to the 
Southwest—to the Sun-land, as a last hope 
of saving her life. They departed on the 
night of the day he arrived in Boyleston. 
Jean Lawson called at the Allston home 
the next morning. She was gone! gone! 
He returned home, and seeking his own 
room where the cherished picture, now 
completely finished, rested against the 
wall, he seized a knife and was about to 
rend the canvas into shreds. His arm was 
caught by his mother, who had come up 
the stair behind him. 

“T will follow him, the thief’—he hissed, 
his dark -eyes flashing. 

“My boy!” She sank on her knees and 
grasped his hand. His passion was ter- 
rible for a moment, and she bowed before 
the storm. 

Then he remembered his mother, and he 
looked down at her and all the love of 
his early life for her surged back upon 
him, and overcame him. Had he forgot- 
ten her, his own mother? He had not 
noticed how pale and thin she had grown 
of late. He sank on his knees beside her 
and their tears flowed together. Then 
they arose and walked slowly back under 
the row of maples, home. Jean felt 
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some dim faint sense of a new life in his 
soul. It was her last earthly strength en- 
tering into him. 

When the two entered the home, the 
worn out little woman fainted. Jean 
watched by her bed all night and in the 
morning with a good-bye kiss—she died. 

Then the heart in Jean turned black 
with misfortune and for a day and a night 
he cursed himself and the place of his 
birth. In this bitter hour he felt that 
every hand in the village had been against 
him. Had they ever understood him? 
Had he not always been alone but for 
Nellie and his mother? Arid they were 
both gone. Then reason came back as 
bitter as hate. Was his mother the sacri- 
fice he must offer for success, for fame? 
For another day and night this awful 
query haunted him to the verge of self 
destruction. The next day he began even 
to doubt himself. The blow had almost 
crushed out his love for the living, the 
ideal. Had he been in love with a hu- 
man being or with an ideal in art as ex- 
pressed in the painting he had finished? 
Even tft kindness of neighbors seemed to 
mock him shut up in his desolate lit- 
tle home. His own brothers did not ap- 
pear to understand him. Well! they never 
had. And so he became calm by degrees, 
melancholy, morose. Misfortune had sealed 
his soul up. 

The fourth day, with the painting under 
his arm and a few mementoes of his 
mother in his bosom, he left Boyleston 
vowing never to come back to the place 
where he felt he had gained and lost every- 
thing—but life, and his picture! 

The picture was now the one thing left 
of his dream of happiness, and sometimes 
even the fair face of the girl he had loved 
(did he love her still?) only mocked him. He 
wrote to her repeatedly, madly, implor- 
ingly, but no answer came back. And his 
love grew strong, despairing, with her 
silence. The picture seemed to him as the 
face of the dead, yet he had loved her 
dying. Then he prayed for patience, and 
the blessing of his mother in Heaven, but 
this prayer did not take away the bitter- 
ness in his soul. Youth and strength pre- 
vailed finally over all. One day he rose 
in his attic (he had strayed back to New 
York, and flinging his arms: above him’ 
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shouted, “I will woo fortune! With fame 
_ and money I may find her, find life itself!’ 


III. 


Fame comes with tardy feet to a young- 
ster of twenty-two, and ‘although the paint- 
ing of Nellie was admired in high circles, 
nothing could induce him to part with it, 
even to exhibit it publicly. The subject was 
a novel one, and the power of its presenta- 
tion was felt by every one who could pre- 
vail upon the painter to draw aside the 
curtain. The soul of the artist had gone 
into his subject, and the soul of the painter 
and the soul of the dying girl were one. 

And: money did not come either. His 
career for the next few years was simply 
the old struggle—a precarious living. His 
talent was avowed and he felt his own 
strength, but the soul of him seemed to 
have passed into the portrait of his love. 
He had the strange feeling that so long 
as he possessed the picture he could not 
be entirely alone. It was his companion, 
his passion! His inspiration to rise day 
by day, from his rude bed whence it greeted 
him with the sunbeams in the morning. 
He never left it uncovered, and only by some 
rare subtle instinct could he be persuaded 
to draw the curtain for a stranger eye. 

For three years he hadheaid no word from 
the village home, and the last word from 
Nellie’s guardian, a few weeks after his 
mother died, only said she was slowly fail- 
ing. This, for a time, stifled his last hope. 
In the loneliness of the succeeding years the 
painting grew to become to him almost a 
living personality. Was it art, or was it 
love? Alas! It was both. ‘The passion for 
the ideal and the living were one in the 
bosom of the half-distraught young painter. 

One night in November the house where 
he lodged was. burned, and the picture was 
destroyed. He walked to the nearest pier 
in an early morning hour with the deliber- 
ate intention of ending it all. The mirrored 
reflection of the moonlight on the water 
‘was like the sheen of Heaven. Eternal, 
rest and peace! As he neared the edge of 
the wharf a cry broke upon him. 

“Mama, I want my mama.” 

He turned at the wail of distress. 

A lost child stood before him. 

He carried the little tired thing to the 
police station. During the walk it fell 
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asleep in his arms as it clung to him. The 
tiny hands about his neck stirred his own 
sleeping heart to new throbs. At the sta- 
tion he found the distressed mother. 

As he put the little sleeping form tender- 
ly in her arms a fresh vista of life opened 
before him. The first strong impulse since 
he had mingled his tears with his mother’s 
the day his darling was taken from him. 

He returned to his work with a new 
strength of soul and very soon became en- 
grossed in his art. One day when he was 
busy on a commission, copying a painiing 
in the Metropolitan Museum, he was at- 
tracted to a new portrait, “The Young 
Widow,” which had been recently hung. 
There is a subtle influence about some 
pictures that is even stronger than the hu- 
man originals. Such seem to diffuse love, 
pity, compassion and consolation like a 
sentient thing. This one was the portrait 
of a beautiful woman in mourning, repre- 
senting all the pensive and tender sadness 
of widowhood. The instant Jean saw it he 
startled the bystanders by exclaiming aloud, 
excitedly: 

“It is Nellie! I know it is Nellie!’ He 
rushed to the picture as if to greet the liv- 
ing original. It was Nellie, but painted by ~ 
another hand. 

Without delay he obtained permission 

to make a copy of the portrait and the old 
enthusiasm, the old hope, was aroused 
within him again as he began the work. 
His lean lank form,—his dark hair and 
mustache, his black, lustrous and elo- 
quent eye attracted the attention of all vis- 
itors. He appeared not to be merely 
painting, his upturned glance seemed to 
suggest a devotion,—a prayer. He was 
oblivious to everything but his work. 
' “He’s gone daft over that picture. He 
will need watching soon,” was the gist of 
the careless comment of more than one ob- 
server. 

Day after day he worked on the can- 
vas, scarcely speaking to a living soul. 
When the painting approached completion 
visitors stopped to admire the portrait on 
the easel with more interest than the or- 
iginal on the wall. He had painted her 
as he used to know her in a simple white 
gown, and the face in his copy was so vital 
in expression that his work suggested a 
living model, and an inspired hand. 
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“Well, it is another case of falling in 
love with a picture,” was the comment of 
some old fellow students who saw him at 
his work. 

The portrait completed, Jean refused all 
offers to sell or even to exhibit. It be- 
came his companion to take the place of 
the picture which had been destroyed. 

The conviction dawned upon him one 
evening while sitting in quiet revery gaz- 
ing upon the face, “She must be living.” 

The purpose again seized him—“I must 
find her.” 

His enquiries as to the original elicited 
very meagre information but every clue 
he could get was followed. The original 
of the portrait was in New York. Of 
this he again somehow felt certain, and 
discouraged and disheartened: at the vast- 
ness of the idea of his quest he again 
came to doubt in his helplessness that the 
portrait was that of his idol. Could it be 
her mother, or a relation? No! he would feel 
the positive consciousness that it was his 
own lost love growing within him again. 

“T know she lives.” It became the cry 
of his soul. 

The picture had been seen by every one 
of his few intimates, among whom were 
one or two critics of note, and gradually 
became so much talked about that it won 
him a name as a portrait painter of dis- 
tinctive genius. He was indifferent at first 
to commissions, but his skill served him 
well, and there now developed in him an 
absorbing purpose to get money,—to live! 
—to continue his search! This impelled 
him to ask inordinate prices of his sitters, 
which were, however, readily paid. He 
seemed utterly unconscious of his artistic 
success. The portrait had meantime he- 
come renowned as the “Phantom Paint- 
ing.” Every spare moment of his time 
was given to the search for the love of his 
childhood—his inspiration in life and art. 
The old bitterness toward the home of 
his childhood he found strong and tense 
at the bottom of his soul every time ne 
thought of her quick flight and his moth- 
er’s sudden death. 

“Rational in everything else—what a 
pity,” his friends and a growing public 
commented. This strange element of real 
pathos in his life fed his advancing fame 
as a portrait painter. Still he felt at times 
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the awful desperation of loneliness. In 
the midst of an important commission he 
threw down his brush and palette one day. 
The pendulum had swung the other way. 

“I am going for a rest!” 

Yet he laughed softly to himself in a 
sarcastic way. Four hours later he was 
at the wharf to take the steamer for 
Europe. The painting was under his arm 
as he crossed the deck rail. 

“T will reward myself for the privations 
of youth. I have money. Now for pleas- 
ure! I will forget everything and live only 
for what the passing moment will buy or 
bring me.” 

Yet he stood sad-faced and silent look- 
ing down upon the upturned sea of faces 
as the steamer cast off. Beside him stood 
a little lady in black, whom he had not 
noticed. She was sobbing. When they 
turned from the rail as the steamer left 
the faces on the pier indistinguishable, they 
came face to face. It was a swift glance. 
But it meant much. 

Miss Ansley was an English girl who 
was returning unchaperoned, after a short 
visit to relatives in Canada. In apper- 
ance she was far away from the 
American ideal. She was short in 
figure, inclined indeed to plumpness. 
Her hair was of no defined color, 
but there was a pair of tender brown eyes 
underneath. Her charm—the instantan- 
eous spell that has caught more than one 
laconic, American in a mesh,—was the mel- 
low, full-rounded sympathy of manner. 
The soul of Keats and the mellow English 
landscape is in the eyes of all English- 
women under thirty. Acquaintance ripens 
rapidly on a steamer. The third day out 
found Jean pouring out, as they nestled in 
steamer chairs on the Salon deck abaft the 
smoking room, the story of Nellie and the 
painting. Up to this time they had mu- 
tually entertained each other, but the hun- 
ger for sympathy that was consuming his 
soul, finally overcame his reticence. Miss 
Ansley’s life held a similar sorrow, which 
she gave him with all the tender frank- 
ness of her nature; and the first bond be- 
tween Jean Lawson and any woman ex- 
cept his first love, was established. 

There was a long silence when she had 
told her story. Jean broke it by a com- 
monplace. 
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“Miss Ansley, I hope you will find the 
happiness you deserve in life.” 

“Yes! There is a destiny for us 
all. Do you know anything of palmis- 
try?” 

“Very little. 

“It is more. 
truth in it.” 

Laughing, she took his hand, the long, 
tapering and sensitive hand of genius. 
There was an air of mock seriousness about 
her. But she was really in earnest about 
everything, this girl. 

“You are to find the one you love before 
the next quarter of the moon,” she said, in 
a low voice, bending over and peering at 
the lines on his palm. 

“Love! What is love?” 
lost years was in his voice. 

“That is an old problem.” 

“To me it is a subtle atmosphere,” con- 
tinued Jean, now roused to enthusiasm, 
“rather than the specific attachment to any- 
thing tangible. I have lived in love’s own 
ideal realm for years past.” 

“But is that love? There must be some 
personality on which to centre the affec- 
tions.” 

“You must have a touchstone? I hope it 
is not conventional.” 

“T am afraid it is. My own ideal is self- 
sacrifice—asking and demanding nothing in 
return—even unto death itself.” 

When a woman believes this she cannot 
give it voice without plumbing the depths 
of her own soul. ; 

:Jean Lawson felt a sensation he had 
never known before in the presence of a 
woman. The force of her quiet, strong man- 
ner swept over him like a great wave. He 
had lived the life of love as a dream for 
four years. Was this the reality? Miss 
Ansley laid her hand on his arm and 
looked into his eyes. The sad, pale face 
of Nellie rose like a vision. With all the 
strength left in his shattered soul he man- 
aged to. get away from the subject. 

He returned to it at parting and said to 
her: 

“God bless you Miss Ansley. You have 
been an inspiration and I feel that I shall 
find my own lost love and that you—” he 
stammered. 

I know you will,” she said softly, yet 
bravely, looking up at him. 


It is amusing.” 
There is a sound grain of 


The echo of the 
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* * * 


“The saddest part of making friends—is 
that they always drift apart—when the 
separation comes,” said Jean the last night 
out. i | 

“But why should they,” inquired Rona 
Ansley in her sweet, rich tones. The soft 
moonlight seemed to throw a new beauty 
into her eyes as she reclined amid the rugs. 

Little wonder that the parting could not 
be abrupt—Miss Ansley begged him to 
visit her at her English home before he 
returned to America. He promised. 
Such was the relation between them that 
the day before disembarking Jean Law- 
son permitted himself a favor that of his 
own accord he had never yet vouchsafed 
to a single human being. 

“May I show you the painting of Nel- 
lie?” he asked as they stood on the deck 
in the late afternoon, looking off at the 
green Irish coast: 

“T have longed to 
frankly. 

When he went below a smile of trimuph, 
of joy, of hope, passed over the face of 
Rona Ansley. She felt that instant that 
she loved and was loved in return. This 
other love she felt was only a dreamy ideal 
—a phantom, like the painting itself. Jean 
returned with the picture and placed it.on 
the settee in a proper light. 

“Can it be—” 

Miss Ansley started forward with a sup- 
pressed cry. 

“Do you know her?” Jean cried hur- 
riedly, grasping her hands. 

A moment’s struggle with herself, a tor- 
turous minute, in which she felt like a 
pang that her whole life’s happiness was 
at stake. She knew she loved this man. 
A word of denial would separate him, per- 
haps forever, from the ideal for whom he 
was about to leave her. This was her or- 
deal—her love-test. She met it as one 
worthy to love and be loved. 

“I know her,” she said slowly. Jean 
was conscious of a sense of effort to form 
the words. 

“Where is she?” he demanded excitedly. 

“In England, I believe.” 

“And you will find her?” 

“Yes,” she replied softly, and looked at 
him with e;es in which in the excitement 
of .the moment he saw mothing but the 
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tender regard of the past three or four 
days. 
IV. 

Early on the following morning the 
steamer made her dock at Liverpool. 
Jean had scarcely closed his eyes over 
night. He had paced the deck indeed till 
very near dawn. Miss Ansley was calm 
and réserved in the bustle of landing. 

She had promised to find his ideal for 
the man who was, she felt in her inmost 
soul, her own lover, and whom she loved 
with a devotion that obliterated all else in 
life. She found her brother awaiting her 
at the landing station. Lawson was in- 
troduced and the party sped away in a 
cab to the Northwestern Hotel for lun- 
cheon. After that event she drew her 
brother aside and explained to him her 
peculiar mission. Miss Ansley and _ her 
brother had met Nellie Sanders at the 
fashionable hotel in Brighton, where they 
had passed part of the previous summer 
as the brilliant widow, Helen Vartois. 
She had been a notable social figure, even 
in a cosmopolitan crowd. Miss Ansley 
was attracted to her by a spell which she 
could: not herself divine. She was aware 
the brilliant widow had planned to be at 
Brighton the present season, so thither the 
little party took the train that evening. 

Due enquiry revealed the presence of 
Helen Vartois and the next morning they 
had taken up quarters at her hotel, 

That evening they mingled with the fash- 
ionable crowd on the esplanade in front of 
the hotel, Jean all alive with emotion, his 
heart beating strangely in his bosom. 

The expected contretemps occurred 
about nine o’clock, when they came upon 
the cavalier-surrounded chair of a beauty 
who had made a late appearance. It was 
Nellie! Jean knew her. He stopped to 
note no details of the marvelous change, 
through which he divined his childhood,— 
manhood,—life,—love! He rushed to her 
side, crying out the old name. The coterie 
drew apart and a scene was imminent. 
Rising with imperious coldness, she 
waved off the artist and gave her arm to 
a gentleman who stepped at once to her 
side. “I receive my friends tomorrow,” 
she said in a freezing tone. Jean felt that 
he had been recognized on the instant. 
The thought and her manner stabbed him 


like a knife. The next day late in the af- 
ternoon he sent his card up to her. She 
received him in a lace-hung apartment that 
reflected the sheen and sparkle of the sea 
through its windows. She was beautiful, 
imperious, hoplelessly so. He saw this 
again, and again it pained him but the 
point was blunt this time. 

“Is this Nellie Sanders?” he cried in a 
half-dazed way. 

“It was, but Jean that was long ago,” 
she replied. For an instant her voice 
sank a little. She tried to smile, yet it 
appeared to him her cold brilliant eyes 
seemed to be studying him the while. 

What a contrast he was as he sat there, 
she thought, to the struggling young ar- 
tist of a few years ago. The soft, black, 
downy mustache, long hair and fair skin 
had now given way to the clean cut an- 
gular features and fashionable attire that 
suggested more the keen young broker, 
at least a man of the world of some definite 
type, than the dreamy boy she had known 
long ago as her adorer. But she knew Jean 
through it all, and, heartless, determined 
at once to dismiss him. 

“IT am engaged to the Count de Ressex,” 
she said finally,—he had waited for her to 
speak,—“and now you understand.” 

“Ts this my reward?” he sighed, almost as 
if to himself, sitting down, placing against 
the wall the painting which he had brought 
to show her. He kept his hat still in his 
hand. He was even irritated at himself 
for his composure, and found himself 
studying her a moment later. Briefly and 
reservedly he told her of his life since they 
parted but it all seemed an echo. Was it 
Rona Ansley’s love which he felt tighten- 
ing at his heart strings or the heartless- 
ness of this woman? 

“T recovered in Arizona,” she said, 
with the air of one who narrates a tale of 
adventure, “married, lived in New York— 
my husband is now—well, say dead to me, 
—he is divorced! I am going to marry a 
Count, congratulate me Jean. A_ great 
triumph for a prairie girl. Is it not 
now?” She exhibited genuine animation 
and interest for the first time in the inter- 
view. 

He was silent and it piqued her. 

“Scientists say our whole physical being 
changes every seven years,” she continued. 
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“Ah! Jean,” she added softening, I could 
not endure the thought of poverty—even 
with you. It is better Jean as it is—you 
will find some one else.” 

Her answering sensation was his con- 
tinued coolness and composure. 

“Never fear,” he said finally, passing his 
hand across his forehead as if to clear his 
brain. “I loved an ideal, a painting,—a 
phantom painting!—not a woman.” Yet 
a hollow echo of the years of loneliness 
stole into his voice. 

“But Jean we can be friends, can we 
not?” 

“IT do not know,” he answered indiffer- 
ently, now. 

The twilight was growing deeper as they 
sat looking at each other. The dark, 
snapping blue eyes, glorious hair and 
handsome figure of Helen Vartois, in 
dreamy summer attire, with short sleeves 
showing her beautiful arms, her hands in- 
terlaced indifferently, was still as bewitch- 
ing as when she had posed for- the “young 
widow.” But to Jean she was now not even 
a reflection of his ideal. The idol was of 
clay. No tender ‘memories of the past 
arose to awaken in him a spark of admira- 
tion. He had worshipped an image—not 
a woman! 

Then he told her of the two paintings, 
and what they had been to him. This 
kindled a new interest in her. 

“You saw the painting in New York— 
and—and copied it?” 

“Vies,!” 

“Is that the old painting of myself you 
have there, Jean,” she added still more 
interested, pointing to the parcel. 

“No, it is not you,—not you,” he added 
abstractedly. 

“But Iam curious. All women love ad- 
miration, and I should be proud to give 
you sittings—if—” 

She had started to take up the painting. 

“No, it is not for you,” he said deter- 
minedly, as he put his hand before him. 

For a moment he rested his hand upon 
his cane and looked across the room at 
her, much as a doctor regards a person 
who is ill. The white draperies fluttering 
in the evening breeze brought back for a 
moment the old, old days; the faraway 
days in Iowa, but the abstracted gaze of 
Helen made him feel that like Pygmalion 
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he had loved a marble image and not a wo- 
man! The dream was over at last. ‘Was 
this all he had lived for?” he seemed 
to be saying to himself over and over 
again. He left her with very abrupt part- 
ing words, and passed along the corridor 
to his room, with the painting under his 
arm. 

The rooms were nearly dark and nearly 
all the guests were upon the verandahs. 
Jean stepped for a moment into a little 
double reception room at the opposite side 
of the great hotel. Believing himself quite 
alone, he took from an easel that stood in 
the arched double doorway between the 
parlors, an engraving, and placed the 
“phantom painting” on it instead. The 
broad rays of the rising moon fell upon the 
picture and gave a softened lustre to the 
cold beauty of the portrait. He sat down 
before it with his face in his hands, lost 
in reverie. 

Then he suddenly sprang to his feet as 
if a final decision had been reached, and 
deliberately took out his penknife for the 
sacrifice. The picture should be de- 
stroyed. That instant the form of a 
woman came into the opposite room, 
hidden by the shadows of the draperies. 
He essayed to speak, but his throat was 
dry,—and his heart was hot within him. 
Was it Helen Vartois, repentant, eager in 
her vanity to possess the likeness that rep- 
resented such devotion? The thought at 
once flashed across his mind. But nol 
the painting must be destroyed at any rate. 
At once! He advanced to cut the canvas, 
intending to strike first at the bosom, the 
heart of stone!— 

A woman’s hand was laid on his arm. 
He was about to push her aside, when 
from the shadows out into the moonlight 
she confronted him. 

“Rona! Rona! at last!” 
opened his arms. 

A moment later, when they turned to- 
ward the easel, the “phantom painting” and 
its ideal had vanished. In the flutter of 
the drapery and the shadow of the un- 
lighted corridor, Helen Vartois looked 
upon them for an instant through the 
gathering: gloom with a bitter cynical smile 
upon her lips; then she swept down the 
hall with the “phantom painting” under 
her arm. 


he cried. He 
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BY OCTAVE THANET 


HERON Dale sat upon the edge of 

the platform of the grist mill, watch- 

ing the last grinding of the day. On 
his right hand, the shining steel disc 
hissed through the last wet log, for Rhett 
& Dale, “Planters & Plantation Supplies,” 
were economical, and ground corn with 
the same engine that sawed logs or ginned 
cotton. Behind Dale, two negroes, whose 
black skins glistened with the heat of the 
work, were shoveling corn into the hop- 
per, and a dusty white man was filling the 
sacks for a little group of waiting custom- 
ers. It would not seem that the languid 
figure in white duck trousers and pink- 
and-white shirt had any part in the busy 
motion of the scene; yet in fact, not a 
man there but threw an extra bit of vigor 
into his muscles because of the pink-and- 
white shirt between him and the cotton 
fields. 

The day was closing, and already the 
sun was veering toward the west, flooding 
the mill with sultry glow. The dust rose 
from the machinery and from the piles of 
corn on the floor, and there was a smell 
of meal and stale oil in the air. But along 
the river bank, under the shade of the 
great water oaks, the grass had a jeweled 
glow and freshness. It looked cool by 
the river, and it looked cool on the olg- 
fashioned galleries of the houses scattered 
among the cotton fields, and, coolest of 
all, it looked, under the maple trees where 
the hammock was swung in the colonel’s 
yard. 

Theron knew that the drift of white 
skirts over one side of the hammock 
meant that Lee was swinging in it. He 
knew just how her graceful head was look- 
ing, flung back on the red pillow, the 
smooth, black hair a little ruffled. Lee’s 
face always was pale—not sallow, but pale 
with the soft, moonlit palor of a fure olive 
skin. There would be a book in her 
hands, and her long black lashes would be 
the blacker against her white cheek. It 


was not a frock of pure white that she 
would be likely to be wearing, but a thin, 
white stuff, sprigged with roses; and he 
almost thought he could distinguish the 
floating ends of pink ribbon at her belt. 
How cool and dainty and sweet she must 
be looking; and the young fellow who 
watched her was to marry her in two 
months; yet his brows knitted themselves, 
and he crushed a sick sigh between his 
teeth. In fact, never, since a little, little boy, 
when he had cried himself asleep at night 
because his mother was dead, and nearly 
broke his neck climbing to the top of the 
house, in the fantasy that he, from that 
height, might look up into heaven, where 
she was, had Theron been so miserable. 
And one little month before, he had 
been so satisfied with his world and him- 


self. Rather a small world for a brilliant 
Harvard man—an Arkansas plantation, 
heavily mortgaged and losing money 


every year, until Theron had bought up 
the mortgages, and put his keen eyes and 
clear brains into the concern; but, then, 
if a man has a crowd of doctors insisting 
that a hemorrhage, brought on by over- 
training at rowing, is a serious matter, he 
can not stay in Massachusetts, no matter 
how enticing his prospects. There hap- 
pened to be an uncle, a cotton factor, in 
Memphis; and he called it a good bargain 
when he sold the mortgages cheap to 
Theron, saying, truly, “Old Colonel Rhett 
is one of the finest gentlemen in the south, 
and the soul of honor, though a trifle an- 
tiquated and lavish in his methods, and 
the land is splendid.” He added, not 
knowing that he was to be a true prophet, 
“You'll make money out of it.” 

Theron had made money. He had seen 
the possibilities of cotton hulls and ‘fat 
stock; and the hole in the cotton crop 
during bad years was filled by cattle and 
hogs. The boys occasionally came down 
south to try his hunting; he was near 
enough to the railway to keep a capital 
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wine cellar and an ice house; and, when 
the earth began to reek with the deadly 
August and September vapors, he sped 
away to the seashore and civilization. And 
every year he realized afresh how small a 
man he was in his own country, and how 
large a figure he was growing to be in the 
southwest. He brought from Harvard 
that gentle outward modesty and strong 
inward self-respect peculiar to the famous 
university; and each year of his success 
entrenched him in his own and other peo- 
ple’s good opinion, and made it pleasanter 
for him to be of importance. 

Whether he really looked like Colonel 
Rhett’s only son, who died the year before 
he came, is not of any particular interest; 
the Colonel thought that he did, and his 
heart clave to the boy from the first. 
Theron was good to the old soldier, who 
seemed to him such an artless combination 
of rustic and aristocrat; and he was not 
aware that his goodness had any quality of 
condescension. The Colonel was a wid- 
ower, with one child, a daughter; and 
Theron was glad when he began to per- 
ceive in her reveries a constant apprecia- 
tion of Lee Rhett’s sweetness. “Rather a 
sensible sort of a joke were I to fall in 
love with Lee,” he mused. “After all, it 
is better to be well and strong in Arkansas 
than to die in Massachusetts, God bless 
her; and a southern wife wouldn’t be al- 
ways wanting to go home. What a pretty 
way she has of holding her head, the little 
witch; and what funny things she says, 
and how innocent she is and_ sweet! 
And it would just serve Milly right 
for her tantrums if I were to get 
married!” 

It fell out very much as he had planned. 
Lee accepted him shyly; but he was not 
so much in love as to be blind to the signs 
of her affection; the Colonel rejoiced, with 
frank and exceeding joy; and Theron felt 
a placid satisfaction. 

Was it only a month ago that all this was 
his? Why, out of his very security, he 
had evoked regrets. He would grow pen- 
sive, of an evening sitting on his veranda 
and watching the lights fade out of the 
gray bulk of the Colonel’s house. He 
would wonder to himself, was he not frit- 
tering his talents and his fine education 
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away, in a mere rural lotus-eater’s para- 
dise. His heart would contract ‘with a 
mighty pang because he had no grand pas- 
sion for Lee. “Idiot!” he snarled, recall- 
ing his confidence; and, in a spasm of ir- 
ritable anguish, he leaned with such force 
on the slight railing before him that it 
snapped under his grip. He laughed, the 
kind of laugh that a man jerks out of in- 
expressible self-disgust. 

“Finish the toll,” he called to the white 
man; and then, bounding off the platform, 
he approached the little group waiting for 
their corn. 

They looked up civilly at his approach, 
but with a visible embarrassment, and 
Pyram Gode nearly swallowed his quid of 
“Orphan Boy.” 

Old Man Rainey, who had always been 
a warm admirer of the young northerner, 
ever since they went on a bear hunt to- 
gether, was the only one to speak. 

“Laws! ain’t it mighty hot, to-day?” 
said he; “say, Mist’ Dale, anything new 
*bout them postoffice robberies? We all 
is sorter hangin’ round, waitin’ on the 
comin’ of the inspector, or whatever he 
names himself. My boy, jest come, says 
he seen him on the yon sider the creek in 
a buggy with—” the old farmer cleared his 
throat, and his faded eyes evaded Theron’s 
unconsciously stern gaze—‘‘with Sheriff 
Vassall.” 

“Rainey, I wish you would ask Baxter 
to see the inspector,ifhe comes, and 
fetch him over to the Colonel’s and have 
them held there, I’m going to ride down 
to the creek and meet the Colonel; and 
well both be back before sundown.” 

Rainey assented stolidly; but the men 
watched Theron walk away with curious 
interest. They saw him speak a few 
words with the men at the mill, and then, 
just as the whistle sounded for closing, a 
bay horse galloped out of Theron’s yard 
and dashed, tail and mane streaming in 
the hot air, along the road to the woods. 

Theron did not turn his neck, but he 
knew they were staring after him. 

“I dare say they think I am going to 
light out,” he thought. “Every man jack 
of ’em believes that I am a thief!” 

He ground his teeth, as he rode. “And 
how easy it would be to get out of the 
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whole infernal folly of it, if—’ He 
looked up at the glowing sky with an ex- 
pression of bewildered torture. “If I 
didn’t know—no, by God, I don’t know! 
I only have a hideous, hideous suspicion!” 
He rode on, at the same furious pace, with 
his head on his breast. He rode until he 
came to the ford, where he expected to 
meet the Colonel, who had gone that af- 
ternoon to examine some horses offered in 
part payment of aj note. The Colonel 
had said he would return by the lower 
ford. 

Arrived at the ford, Theron halted, to 
wait. His mood was too impatient to 
permit him to remain, like a statue, upon 
his horse. Dismounting, he tied the crea- 
ture to the limb of a tree, in the southern 
fashion, by her bridle, thus leaving him 
free to pace up and down. 

“T have to think it out, and I have to 
tell him,” he kept saying; “Oh, Lee, my 
little, gentle Lee, how can I?” His mare 
turned an inquisitive eye on him, tramp- 
ling the twigs under his feet. Then, she 
surveyed the branch to which her bridle 
was slung and pulled at it, in an unob- 
trusive way. What a miserable, humili- 
ating, useless agony it was, he was think- 
ing—impossible to conceive, had it not 
happened. When did the first of the 
trouble come? Wasn’t it more than a 
month ago that the Colonel came to him? 
People sending registered letters through 
the Silverhurd post office complained that 
their money was lost. 

The Colonel, being postmaster, waxed 
angry. Theron thought it might be some 
one on the cars, but the Colonel explained 
that their inspector (“sharpest man on the 
road, sir; I have a great regard for him; 
genial gentleman, too, and a great wag, 
when you get him off duty”) had narrowed 
the circle of inquiry down to their own 
territory. “You see,” said the Colonel, 
“two mail routes intersect at our office” 
—making an angle out of his forefingers, 
with much earnestness—“the two mail 
riders come in every evening, and the mail 
stays here all night and goes out in the 
morning, right straight to Zoar; don’t 
wait no time, at all, you may say, at Zoar, 
and that is why it looks like—why, d—n it, 
it looks like that money was stolen here!’ 
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“Why couldn’t it be stolen before it 
gets here?” 

“Because it’s been stolen on both roads, 
sir—both roads stopping here!” 

“Well, why couldn’t it have been stolen 
in the cars after it leaves here?” 

“Because, sir, there is a third route, 
that strikes the railway at Zoar, and not 
a registered letter on that route has been 
tampered with! That’s why, sir. Theron, 
there’s been thieving right here, right in 
Silverhurd; and / propose to find out the 
thief!” He took an indignant turn across 
the narrow office (they were in the store 
at the time of the discussion), then he ap- 
proached Theron, with the half-wistful 
smile that his features often wore when he 
made a business proposition of any kind 
to the young northerner. He had grown 
to an appreciation of the latter’s superior 
shrewdness, and he was divided between a 
craving to win this uncommonly keen 
young man’s approbation and a fear of his 
ridicule. Theron found his humility more 
amusing than pathetic, but of late it did 
not amuse him. “Yes?” said Theron. 

“T’ve—I’ve sent for a lot of detective 
stories by a man named Doyle, and I’m 
studying them up—showing how to work 
up a case, you know. What do you think 
of it?” 

Theron did not deny himself a laugh, 
and he fancied that the Colonel looked 
wounded, although he was good-natured 
and protested that, anyhow, the time 
wasn’t lost, for they were capital stories. 

But after that he had said little, and 
Theron let him putter with clues, unmo- 
lested. It seemed to him that, of all pos- 
sible detectives, the Colonel, who could 
only be kept by main force from going on 
the bonds of all his old army friends and 
giving credit at the plantation store to 
every miserable renter who had sickness 
and a large family, and who trusted every 
tale of woe that he met on the streets 
when he went to St. Louis, was the least 
likely to run a clever rascal to earth. And 
clever, Theron admitted the rascal to be. 
Ever since the first rumor of loss, the two 
partners had allowed no one except them- 
selves to touch the mail. The mail-bag 
was locked at night and placed within a 
locked desk, either Theron or the Colonel 
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keeping the key. The one clue that they 
seemed to have (though the Colonel made 
much more of it than Theron, thanks to 
his reading,) was that, during compara- 
tively careless days when the key had been 
kept in the desk used for the letters, it had 
been lost all the day and finally foundin a 
place where the clerk who found it swore 
he had searched before. But in vain did 
Theron shadow the mail boy and the two 
clerks. His shadows he syspected, took 
their mission in ill part and reported 
nothing. Lately, in addition to bolts and 
bars, a mastiff of approved fidelity, and a 
spry and vigilant little rat terrier had 
guarded the store. Yet, a week or so af- 
ter this combination of vigilance and 
strength had been locked up _ nightly, 
Pyram Gode sidled up to the counter and 
reported the loss of a registered letter. 
Pyram was a sallow, complaining man, to 
whom the Colonel never gave credit since 
he had turned informer on a whiskey ped- 
dler. He did not trade at the store, but 
he came there for his mail. “’Taint the 
letter, reely,” he explained, “that’s ben 
lost; it’s the money in it. I put in a five- 
dollar bill. Colonel seen me, and he reg- 
istered the letter himself.” 

Theron, who had listened with an un- 
usual grimness to his plaint, told him 
curtly that he would report it to the Col- 
onel. He did not expect the Colonel to 
grin savagely. “Do you reckon he put 
any money in the letter?” growled he, un- 
der his white mustache. “They said he 
had something to do with the train rob- 
bers. He’s just the kind of white-livered, 
plausible feller likely to do such a thing!” 

“For God’s sake, don’t let us suspect 
people without good reason, sir!” Theron 
cried, with most unusual agitation. 

“Well, never mind,” said the Colonel, 
staring a little, “I have a clue. You 
needn’t be afraid I shall do anything hast- 
ily—no, sir!” 

But, as the Colonel had done things 
hastily and no otherwise all his life, 
Theron was not relieved. He went away, 
because he, who prided himself on his 
composure, his man-of-the-world’s stead- 
iness, could not keep the muscles of his 
mouth from quivering, for he was sure it 
was not Gode. 
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He had become interested and anxious, 
and, seeing, with some amuseinent, that 
the Colonel was making his own re- 
searches, he determined to turn detective 
on his own account. “The dear old fel- 
low is trying to astonish me with his suc- 
cesses,” he said to himself, shrugging his 
shoulders. “I shall have to try to prevent 
his astonishing me with an awful break 
somewhere.” So, many a night, secretly, 
had he entered the store and! slept, as well 
as he could, on a rug spread over an un- 
used mattress in a room down stairs. He 
did not go every night, but every night 
on his return from the Colonel’s he used 
to walk around the store. Only once did 
he ever discover anything. That once 
changed his whole outlook on life. 

It was the very night that, according to 
the register, Gode’s letter must have been 
posted. Theron had spent a happy even- 
ing at the Colonel’s. Lee had been gent- 
ler and sweeter than usual, and her father 
had laughingly forced her to exhibit cer- 
tain dainty feminine bits of finery that she 
had been making, to her lover. “My lit- 
tle girl will have as pretty frocks as any 
of them,” said he, proudly, “if she does 
spend so little money. I often offer her 
money, and she won’t take it; says I must 
save it to build the new store.” 

“Oh, summer things don’t cost much 
money,” said Lee, laughing and rumpling 
her father’s silver hair; “one can be right 
fine on one’s fingers and fifty cents.” 

Then she had kissed her father, with an 
adorable blush, and Theron had assured 
himself that, by Jove, he really was gen- 
uinely in love, at last. “How pastoral, 
how innocent, it all is!” he exclaimed, as 
he walked home in the starlight. “All the 
detestable fever of our modern life isn’t in 
it, here. I shall write Nell (Nell was his 
sister), that Lee is worth all the girls in 
Boston!” 

He went home singing: 

. “Her eyes are stars of morning, 

Her lips are crimson flowers; 

Goodnight, goodnight, beloved, 
While I watch the weary hours!” 

He wrote the letter to his sister, and 
then another to a‘college friend, and then, 
feeling too pleasantly excited for sleep, it 
occurred to him to go to the store. 
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“Wouldn’t it be a joke if I nabbed the fel- 
low tonight,” thought he. When he came 
within sight of the east wall of the store, 
which obliquely turns to the river and is 
approached first, his pulses gave a tingling 
bound. No, it was not imagination; 
there was a crack of light in one corner 
of the window. It was not wider than a 
knife edge, and, while his eyes strained 
after it, it wavered and disappeared. But 
he kept on his course. Presently, he 
could discover another streak. Whatever 
was hung before the window did not en- 
tirely exclude the light. Light is the 
most persistent and evasive thing in the 
natural world; it may be in the spiritual, 
also. So Theron thought, fantastically, as 
he stole on this betraying gleam, with the 
foot-fall of an Indian. In fact, he had 
pulled off his shoes. Noiselessly, he took 
one of the empty packing boxes always 
near the store, carried it to the window, 
climbed on it and fastened his eye to the 
crack. The shawl—the screen was a 
shawl; he could see the fringe—fluttered 
the least crevice to one side; he could look 
into the postoffice. He saw a portion of 
the desk. He saw letters strewn about, 
and a segment of the open mail bag;, and 
a small alcohol lamp, making a blue, un- 
canny blaze, alongside a single caadle. A 
cup of water was steaming above the blue 
flames. Some one sat on the high stool 
before the desk, lifting each letter, finger- 
ing it, at last selecting one and holding 
the flap over the steam of the lamp. The 
some one was Lee! In nightmares, some- 
times, the heart is shaken by a picture fo- 
cused on a few details, cruelly sharp, the 
rest a horror and a mystery of darkness. 
So it was now with him. He saw his 
love’s pure, pale profile, rimmed in light; 
the light seemed to shine through the 
envelope, through the delicate fingers that 
lifted the flap and pulled the bank note; 
but the rest was black. Did he feel dizzy 
and thus lose his footing, or did the in- 
secure box give way? The light went out, 
and he ran, noiselessly, swiftly, around the 
corner of the building. He thought that 
she must have gone to the window and 
raised it, ever so cautiously, for he heard 
a muffled creaking. She had extinguished 
the light. He panted a minute, beneath 
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the shelter of the steps; but all was still; 
and, directly, he ran down to the river, 
and so on, covered by the high banks, un- 
til he gained the fields behind his own 
house, and at last crawled into his own 
door. No sooner was he home, with a 
little breath back in his body, than he 
cursed himself for a fool, that he had not 
boldly called to Lee and demanded an ex- 
planation. At least, he would know the 
worst; but now—now, his brain burned it- 
self out in. miserable questions, accusa- 
tions, denials, ravings. Why was she 
there, while he father slept, opening let- 
ters? 

She came down to the store, in the 
morning, to buy a “very large, nice dish- 
pan.” She looked as fresh and happy, in 
her blue and white gingham, with her 
broad hat with the white veil, and her 
crisp white apron, as if she had stepped 
out of Arcadia. She blushed happily at 





his gaze. “Such a d d undignified 
tragedy” groaned Theron to _ himself, 
while she discussed the merits of 
dishpans. 


He had a rush of relief at the thought 
that he must go that day to Memphis on 
business and be absent for several days. 
Perhaps when he came back this night- 
mare would have dissolved itself. 

He did not know how he could ever 
get through the parting without betraying 
himself; but when the parting came, he 
kissed Lee with a novel and passionate 
tenderness._ 

All the time that he was at Memphis, 
he was consumed by a longing to get back, 
only to see her, only to watch her every 
look and word, and tear out the squalid 
secret of this mystery. Never, when he 
had believed implicity in Lee, had her 
image pursued him with such a haunting 
charm. Never had her gaiety seemed to 
him so bright, her unselfishness so lovely, 
her simplicity so exquisite. “There must 
be some reason for it,” he would 
plead, answering the sick recoil of his rea- 
son and his pride when he remembered; 
“women are so queer in their notions; 
but, oh, if I could only wake up and find 
it all a dream, and my little Lee, just as 
I thought her, back again!” How strong 
his hopes were, despite their unreason, he 
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realized by the shock he felt when Gode 
spoke to him. 

During the next two days, Theron was 
like a man in a sleep. He became aware 
of the course of the public suspicion; but 
it only added an irritating pin-prick to the 
pain and fear that was tearing his soul. 
This very day, he had been in a tumult. 
While he had been watching the grinding, 
a boy had handed him a note from the 
Colonel. “Money traced. Am going to 
see about it before I come home.” Only 
two sentences, but enough to take the 
pith out of Theron’s knees. Then came 
the news of the inspector’s and sheriff's 
coming, and Theron’s irresolution went 
off in a flash of fear. He had never been 
so irresolute before. For that matter, he 
could not recall ever having been irreso- 
lute before, in any degree. He had 
looked at the different courses of action 
open to him, and chosen what seemed to 
him the best; and, once chosen, had flung 
himself into the movement with all the 
real ardor of his nature. ‘Now, I am a 
nerveless, bewildered, cowardly cur,” he 
ground between his teeth; “I will know 
what is the truth, and I'll save her, if I 
have to run away and be chased for it my- 
self.” 

He turned, in a glow of determination, 
at last. But he did not move. At least, 
he did not move for a second, and the rea- 
son was simple. The mare had made the 
best of his abstraction. She had pulled 
her bridle free of the tree, and was graz- 
ing, unfettered, at a little distance. At the 
sound of Theron’s voice, she reared her 
head and gave him a glance of that wicked 
intelligence to be noticed in animals’ faces 
when they regard themselves as at a safe 
distance. “Nannie!” called Theron, in 
tones of silken wooing, with fury in his 
heart, “Nannie, girl! Here, girl!” 

Nannie girl tossed her mane, cut a 
frolicsome caper with her heels, and then 
gave Theron a clean view of them, as she 
galloped off home. 

There remained nothing for her master 
to do but wait for the Colonel. “If he 
comes this way, as he said, it will be all 
right,” said Theron, “but if he changes his 
mind and takes the other ford?” 

The impetus of this disagreeable idea 
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sent Theron up a tree, from which, over 
a rank tangle of low undergrowth and 
swamp, he could survey the other ford, 
two miles lower down. And there, amb- 
ling along beside a buggy, rode the Col- 
onel. Theron knew the slight figure of 
the inspector, Platt, and the sheriff’s broad 
shoulders and grey horse. While Theron 
gazed, his wits congealing at the sight, 
the buggy turned off into a side road, and 
the Colonel jogged on alone. 

“TI may catch him yet, before they join 
him again,’ thought Theron, “and find 
out what they have done and let him see 
the danger.” He slipped down the tree 
and ran along the road to a cross cut, a 
mere bridle path, by which he might in- 
tercept the Colonel before he came out, 
just in front of his own home. At col- 
lege he had been a marvelous runner. He 
was out of trim now, and he felt it in ten 
minutes, but he kept on, gradually increas- 
ing his pace. On and on he sped, through 
the woods. The blood pumped a roar in 
his ears, he felt suffocated, but he knew 
if he opened his mouth it would be all over 
with him. On and on he ran, until he 
reached the road. 

The Colonel must have increased his 
speed, for he was only a speck in the dis- 
tance, almost at his own gate. Theron 
shut his teeth and ran on to the village, 
to the Colonel’s house. 

A miserable object; ready to drop witl1 
fatigue, he was hailed by the inspector; 
“Say, what’s up?” f : 

The Colonel, the inspector and Lee sat 
on the veranda. They were all smiling; 
but Lee rose and the smile changed into 
a look of alarm at his purple face, with 
the wet hair dragged over! the forehead. -- 

Theron sat down, physically unable to 
walk. He tried to invent some pretext 
out of his plight to get the Colonel off 
alone with him. “Horse ran off, and + 
ran after her,” he answered. Then he had 
to stop to catch his breath before he 
begged the Colonel to go with him. And, 
in the pause, the inspector said, “Oh, your 
horse is all right; I saw her in your yard. 
And I’ve some good news for you; we’ve 
got the postoffice thief!” 

“No!” said Theron—he must say some- 
thing. 
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“Yes, sir,’ said the inspector, “and I 
must make my compliments to the Col- 
onel, and to Miss Rhett, too”—he bowed 
in Lee’s direction—‘on a mighty pretty 
piece of detective work.” 

“You'll have to explain,” said Theron. 

The Colonel rubbed his hands, and the 
inspector handed him the word, as one 
who could explain better than he. 

“It was this way,” said the Colonel. 
“We differed a little about the way to 
go to work, you remember—when the 
books came, you understand; so I thought 
I wouldn’t trouble you with my theories.” 

Theron, who was wiping his damp face, 
fast growing pale, nodded; he remem- 
bered. 

“I used to talk things over with Lee, 
and that was all. You suggested our 
sending a letter to the different postoffices, 
and having them, when money was reg- 
istered, take down the numbers and banks 
of the bills. The postoffices ’round here, 
being in stores, generally can see the 
money without trouble, and we handle 
most of the money sent from here; they 
get it from us, you understand. Well, we 
got pretty excited over these robberies. 
Mr. Dale”’—here he beamed on Theron, 
who sat dazed, mopping his brow—‘Mr. 
Dale had his notion of finding the thief. 
He was for watching the mail-rider and 
watching the clerks; and finally he took 
to sleeping at the store, on the sly’— 
again a radiant smile at Theron—“and 
don’t you reckon the fool folks about here 
saw him sneaking over there in the dark, 
and Lord knows what notions they had, 
but they came to me.” The Colonel 
laughed, but Lee flushed. “He had rea- 
son to suspect me,” Theron thought, 
“and it never entered his honest, trusting 
head!” 

“Yes, sir,” continued the Colonel, after 
a gulp from a tumbler that looked like a 
mint bed, “yes, sir, we went to work dif- 
ferent ways. I was onto The’s game, but 
he wasn’t onto the old man’s; and I 
"lowed I would give him a surprise—show 
him they don’t keep all the smartness 
locked up down east. Well, Lee and I 


went over the books, and we figured it that 
the way Mr. Holmes made out was to 
study the situation and then to see what 
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We nar- 
rowed the business down until we were 
pretty sure that it was done here, and done 


theory would ‘fit all the facts. 


right in our store. Then we put the dogs 
in, to see if the thief was a stranger or 
somebody they knew. I had made out a 
list of the people who lost money, and I 
had made out a list of the fellers round 
here mean enough to do such a trick, and 
a mighty small list it was, with one man 
at the head and the same man at the 
foot.” 

“Yes,” said the inspector, “name of—”’ 

“Pyram Gode, a fellow that bought 
whiskey of a poor devil and then informed 
on him—a mean, triflin’ feller, five miles 
down the river, living alone and liable to 
take a boat and scud up here at night. 
Pyram was in the store the day we lost 
the key. There’s another point against 
him. Well, I put the key business in your 
hand, and I kept a lookout for the money, 
and so did you, but nothing definite 
turned up until, day after we had those 
dogs at the store, Pyram comes in and 
asks for change for a ten-dollar bill— 
wants to send five dollars to a firm in St. 
Louis. So I went to the safe and had the 
clerk bring him out two five-dollar bills, 
first having him jot down the money. ! 
didn’t do it, because my hands were all 
greasy, coming over from the mill, where 
I had been fixing the engine. But then 
a sudden thought struck me. I took the 
bills in my smeared hand and gave them to 
Gode. And I saw him put the top one— 
which had my thumb mark on it, plain— 
into his envelope. But, instead of giving 
me the envelope directly, he put it in his 
pocket while he asked were the robberies 
over, and then, seeming reassured, he 
took it out and handed it to me. I took 
it; and I took it in such a way that my 
thumb went right over the flap, and there 
was a seal, as it were, in machine oil. 
You see I had a notion. Do you know 
what gave me the notion? That ten- 
dollar bill Gode gave us was one of the 
stolen bills. Found the number when I 
was looking at the list to put in the num- 
bers of the fives. And before I went home 
to Lee, I did something else. I wrote to 
the firm that Gode’s letter was addressed 
to, and asked them, explaining why, to 
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please open the letter so as not to disturb 
the flap, and to kindly send back the en- 
velope to me if the money was gone. 
And then I took the other two registered 
letters that we were sending that day and 
put my miller’s seal on their flaps, and 
wrote the same kind of a note to their 
consignees. They were both from Lee, 
and contained money for little articles of 
dry-goods she was purchasing. Daughter, 
a little more of the julep, please, and give 
Theron another cup; I see he can’t make 
head or tail out of this story yet.” 

“T haven’t heard the details either, you 


know,” said the inspector, “I think— 
thank you, Miss Rhett.” 
“Well,” the Colonel continued,  evi- 


dently enjoying his own periods, “well, 
I told Lee what I had done. I says, says 
I, if that rascal is the thief, what he is af- 
ter now is to show that the robberies went 
on, regardless of the dogs, so he has 
posted a letter supposed to contain money, 
but really not containing a cent. That’s 
why he put the bill in, and that’s why he 
put the letter into his pocket. If you read 
those books, they put you onto all such 
little games. He had another letter, just the 
same as the first, but without any bill in it! 
And he substituted that for the letter with 
the bill in it, keeping the latter. You got 
that clear? All right. My theory was to 
mark the envelope, that if it was opened, 
it would show it, and if it was not opened, 
then it would. show that he had deliber- 
ately posted an empty letter, instead of the 
letter containingemoney. That, is, if it was 
as I suspected. I marked Lee’s letters, to 
see if they would be tampered with, which 
I didn’t think, for I was plumb sure the 
dogs would give Pyram a job if he tried 
to come in. I told all this to Lee, after 
Theron, who spent the evening, had gone 
home. Lee wasn’t so sure that the en- 
velope couldn’t be opened, and she sug- 
gested that we take a little alcohol lamp, 
and go down to the store, and take out 
her letters and steam them a bit, to see 
whether the impression would be disturbed 
and the flap not fit- And that’s just what 
we did.” 

“Excuse me!” cried Theron. He had 
knocked over his mint julep glass. 

“We did just that very thing,” said the 


Colonel—‘“‘stole by night, as if we had 
been the thief himself, and, as Lee sug- 
gested, tried to repeat his performance ex- 
actly, as far as her letters were concerned; 
and we discovered that I was right, and 
that the envelope couldn’t be fitted back 
exactly—at least, without am immense 
amount of time and trouble. And, being 
out prospecting, we examined the win- 
dows, and found one with a broken catch, 
that looked all right, but had, no doubt, 
been used for his entrances; though I 
confess, our southern windows aren’t, any 
of them, burglar-proof. Then the plot 
thickened. Gode had the idiocy to spend 
at this store the very five dollar bill with 
my mark on it; yes sir! Then he got 
word from St. Louis, and complained, 
and brought the letter from the St. Louis 
folks—oh, he had it all fixed slick; and 
that’s what caught him, for the envelope 
came back to me untouched. There it is” 
—handing a sealed envelope to Theron, 
who took it mechanically, and staggered 
as he returned to his seat. “Mr. Platt, 
here, about the same time, found the lock- 
smiths who made a key for a man whose 
appearance corresponded with Pyram’s; 
and we got track of the money, too. 
The sheriff is interviewing Mr. Pyram 
Gode. And what do you say to it all?” 

He laid a brown hand on Theron’s 
shoulder, and the inspector laughed. 

Theron managed to get on his feet. 

“TI say,” said he, “that Sherlock Holmes 
isn’t a patch on you, sir, as a detective, and 
that J am the most contemptible chump.” 

He excused himself presently, to go 
home and make himself presentable for a 
little late supper that he insisted on giv- 
ing; and there was a jolly evening of it; 
but Nannie was the most astonished horse 
in Arkansas, for her master flung his arms 
about her and kissed her and cried like a 
baby, while he sobbed the broken exclama- 
tions into her ears, “Oh, you blessed brute! 
Oh! what a narrow squeak! Oh, what an 
angel she is! Oh, what a d—d fool I am! 
Oh, thank the Lord! Such an ass as I was 
didn’t deserve to be saved!” 

Nevertheless, he was; and he has been 
so grateful ever ‘since that the Colonel’s 
wistful smile seldom has occasion to ap- 
pear. 
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€¢7POHE Devil's a-whippin’ his wife,” 

said Amos Bennington to him- 

_ self, standing in his front door- 

way looking at the shower falling from one 

rain cloud hurrying across a clear sky, a 
good distance from the shining sun. 

When the sun and rain act simultaneous- 
ly in Rhode Island, along the coast, the 
Devil is held responsible in some round- 
about way. 

Amos Bennington had been a man above 
medium height in his youth; now when 
past middle age he had shrunk like a fish 
a day out of water. His life also resembled 
that same fish in its increasing pallor and 
struggle for the air which makes a man’s 
heart beat. He longed for an atmosphere 
in which he could take deep breaths. Amos 
wore clothes of an easy fit. His trousers 
sagged from one hip, the suspenders hav- 
ing stretched on that side. His flannel 
shirt smelled of paint. He had been paint- 
ing the kitchen door and allowed he “wus 
some tuckered from the job.” 

He looked off across his orchard of 
greenings and sweetings whose last blooms 
were dropping as June advanced. His 
eyes, as blue as the sky above the orchard 
after the cloud passed, leaving a delicious 
smell of refreshed vegetation mingled with 


the breath of the cows feeding in 
the meadow beyond, rested in medi- 
tation upon the sea, even a_ deeper 
blue stretch of restlessness than his 
eyes, a half a mile away over the 


tops of the sand dunes. Amos owned a 
large farm extending from the high water 
mark of the flood tide to the ‘hillocks cov- 
ered with savins and huckleberry bushes 
rising behind his gambrel-roofed house, 
built by his grandfather on a knoll over- 
looking a miniature fresh water pond. 
Amos pulled his black felt hat further down 
over his eyes, stroked his beard with one 
hand then with the other, afterwards put- 
ting both hands back into his pockets with- 
out changing the direction of his gaze. 
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“Cal’late the wind ’il change fore night,” 
he muttered; then glancing at the orchard, 
called out: “There ain’t no use o’ fetchin’ 
in them clothes, Abbie. It’s only the 
Devil a-whippin’ o’ his wife.” 

His own marital partner made no reply, 
but continued at her occupation of taking 
down the day’s washing. “I allow there 
wa’n’t never no gov’ment mule no con- 
trarier’n she be,” he confided to himself, 
going in the house and shutting the door 
with a slam. Mrs. Amos Bennington stiff- 
ened her straight lips and crowded the 
clothes into a basket. ‘He'd better come 
and help take ’em down instead of orderin’ 
me not to,” she thought. “I wasn’t made 
to be any man’s pack horse.” 

In so thinking she sounded the secret of 
her discontent; of her set features growing 
sterner every day; of the hours she spent 
alone wrestling with her fate. 

As a girl she had been the teacher at “the 
deestrict school” on the hill behind her 
present home. Her folks lived three miles 
away, so she boarded in winter time with 
Amos’ mother and father. 

Amos in those days typified the country 
beau. He was the gayest of all the men 
folks at husking bees and church sociables, 
still in vogue during his youth. At the 
country dances he would take the fiddle 
and play “Money Musk” while cutting down 
the centre to his own music. Far back 
on his maternal side of ancestry there was 
inherited Irish blood dormant for at least 
a hundred years, until Amos gave traces 
of it in his eyes and disposition. Amos 
was a temperamental gallant, a flirtatious 
bee buzzing about the honey of maiden- 
hood without lingering long with any one 
blossom. 

Abbie held herself aloof from the pleas- 
ures of the neighborhood. The pride of 
culture had entered as a poison into her 
veins, destroying natural joy and the finer 
power of creating human happiness. A 
little learning had indeed proved to her a 
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dangerous thing because she handled what 
she knew with pride instead of power. 
Amos being an only son was a prospective- 
ly good husband, taken aside from his 
personal attractions. He had been “goin’ 
with” a pretty cousin of his to the ab- 
sorbing interest of the neighborhood, when 
suddenly he married Abbie Johnson with- 
out warning or reason. 

“Amos ’il pay the piper a-dancin’ to 
that tune,” said his mother. “Oil an’ 
water don’t never mix.” Amos was silent 
at the time about his marriage, and after 
that event he became more silent on all 
subjects. He took the farm and the old 
folks boarded with him. Abbie lost no 
opportunity to educate the family to her 
own ideas of learning, concerning matters 
temporal and spiritual. 

She was tall, angular in both body and 
mind and possessed those attributes of con- 
viction and self-righteousness which render 
the New England character stalwart, if 
frequently wearisome. 

Although a farmer’s daughter by birth, 
she nursed a secret disdain of manual 
labor. Old Mr. Bennington shook. his 
head and confided to his wife: ‘Abbie’s 
got such a darned sight o’ learnin’ she 
ain’t got no common sense.” Not long 
after the wedding Amos took down his 
violin one Sunday afternoon and with it 
folded lovingly under one arm sat down 
on the side porch overlooking the pond 
and the two weeping willows. He began 
to play “Auld Lang Syne” with a native 
though crude taste which revealed his deep 
sympathy with the beauty God has loaned 
us. Abbie came out on the porch. She 
said, severely, “Amos do you know what 
day this is?” He kept on playing as he 
replied, “I allow it’s the Sabbath if I be 
right in my cal’latin’.” 

“TI wish you’d say am instead of be. It 
isn’t good English. I should think you’d 
be ashamed to desecrate the Lord’s Day 
by scratchin’ on that old fiddle—makin' 
such a noise.” 

He laid down his fiddle. His eyes lost 
their dancing blue, changing to steel color 
as he asked in return, “Whose house be 
this? Yours or mine or the Lord’s? I 
cal’late makin’ music ain’t the worst a man 
can do.” He got up and went into the 
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house; laid his fiddle on the shelf above the 
fireplace and never again was known to 
touch it. The pride of the native artist 
was touched to the quick by the word 
scratching. He cared nothing for the 
ethical considerations of Sabbath-break- 
ing, for. music was part of his religion. 

One child was born to them, a girl whom 
the mother raised as hers alone, inculca- 
ting principles of pride and disrespect for 
the habits of her paternal relatives, pro- 
tecting the child from all honorable indus- 
try of the hands on the plea of a weak 
physique and an active brain. The old 
folks died, the daughter disappeared when 
she reached early womanhood. No one 
spoke of her before Amos and his wife, 
who, each succeeding year, hardened fur- 
ther and further away from each other. 

She read her novels, he smoked his pipe 
and they worked the farm together in a 
goading harness. 

Out in the orchard, which from the top 
of the sand dunes seemed to be a great 
handful of leaves or a green velvet bed 
suspended aloft, so bunched were the 
boughs towards the top, grew one apple 
tree, celebrated for its age, size and fruit. 

As a boy Amos had spent many hours 
with his pretty cousin, swinging his legs 
from the great crotch midway up the trunk 
where a comfortable seat was formed by 
diverging boughs. But of late years the 
old tree had taken on an atmosphere of 
mystery. The fishermen down at the 
beach declared that when they set the seine 
of a cold night in the fall o’ the year, 
strange sounds like music came to them 
from the direction of the orchard. “Tain’t 
sensible to allow’s folks be playin’ music 
out o’ doors when the cold’s same’s a 
burying ground,” said Ol Peckham, the 
fisherman. “Me an’ the boys cal’lated 
we'd ’bout find out what them noises be 
one night las’ fall an’ we come in after 
sundown from settin’ a pound an’ made 
fur Amos’ orchard and took a look aroun’. 
There wa’n’t no person in sight an’ still 
them sounds kep’ a-goin’ on round the 
ole tree ’mindin’ me o’ the mermaid’s 
music on the reef down Pint Judy way. 
Tain’t nachral noways. They al’ays comes 
before a noathe easter. Amos, he wa’n’t to 
home, so his woman tole us, an’ his ole 
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fiddle he ain’t touched these twenty year 
were same’s usual on the shelf. I’m a-tellin’ 
of you them sounds wa’n’t nachral.” 

Ol voiced the sentiment of the neigh- 
borhood. No one could be induced to 
cross the orchard after dark. When they 
approached Amos on the subject he de- 
clared, “I ain’t no such gosh-darned fool’s 
to allow spirits ’ed be settin’ up in a tree 
fiddlin’. Stop your foolishness ’r the ole 
man ’il play you a tune from Hell that ’il 
set you all dancin’ into the sea.” 

When Amos in his middle life entered 
his house that day, after watching the 
Devil whip his wife, he churned in the 
milk room, next the kitchen, where Abbie 
stood sprinkling the clothes she had 
brought in. Neither spoke. 

Then theyate dinner, during which Amos 
remarked, “My bones feel’s if a noathe 
easter wus settin’ in.” Abbie replied, “I 
guess it ’il rain before mornin’. I must 
set out them plants.” The most warmly 
human element of her nature was love for 
flowers and sunsets. She permitted these 
weaknesses because they were stylish. 

No other words passed between them. 
After dinner Amos went to the fields with 
his hired men, who sat on either side of 
him at the dining table in shirt sleeves 
and overalls, as was their employer. At 
about four o’clock Abbie said to her hired 
help, a neighbor’s daughter, “Ella, who’s 
comin’ across the fields? Looks like a 
whole procession of men folks.” 

Ella looked out of the window. “Some- 
body’s got hurt. They’re carryin’ of him 
in,’ she announced. They were both im- 
mediately aroused with that excitement 
induced in country neighborhoods by any 
new event, no matter how trivial. 

Neither one was alarmed. 

The hired men and two neighbors who 
had been driving a team by when the acci- 
dent occurred carried in Amos, limp and 
unconscious. He had lost his balance 
standing on a load of sea-weed; had fallen 
backward and struck his head on the hind 
wheel before he reached the ground. Be- 
fore a doctor could be fetched, Amos re- 
gained consciousness and insisted upon 
getting up, but one attempt was enough; 
he fell back in agony with the pain in his 
spine, which was injured. Although after 
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some weeks Amos could walk again, he 
was never afterward capable of a day’s con- 
tinuous work. The only ray of light left 
shining in his face had beamed from his 
radiant blue eyes previous to the accident; 
now even this ray was submerged in the 
heaviness of his lot. He told Ol Peckham, 
who came up to keep him company during 
the cruel hours of incapacity, “I ain’t good 
fur nothin’, Ol, but to be turned out to 
grass along o’ ole Nance an’ the critters 
in the Cedar swamp meadows beyant the 
hill.” 

“Shucks!” said Ol, his kind eyes send- 
ing out sympathy, “You’re wuth two o’ 
mos’ folks as yer be. Git down the 
fiddle an’ tune up. I ain’t heard yer play 
in twenty year or more.” 

A deeper shadow settled in Amos’ eyes. 
He sighed. “No more fiddlin’ in this 
house, Ol. Some folks be too fine fur 
fiddlin’. Their learnin’ an’ church-goin’ 
sets ’em up beyant the nachral things com- 
mon folks likes.” Ol bowed his head 
slowly in assent. He understood and sym- 
pathized without more words. 

Abbie waited on her husband conscien- 
tiously, but unlovingly. There were times 
when he shrunk from her touch, it chilled 
him so. No one knew how she felt—she 
was always inexpressive. During the hot 
July days Amos crept out into the orchard 
and spent many hours there alone, looking 
off at sea. 

The days: became oppressive. 
breeze parched the air. 

One night at dusk as Abbie sat on the 
side porch fanning away the mosquitoes 
with her apron, she saw Amos creep out 
of the house and walk towards the horse 
barn. Sometime later he passed around 
the other side of the house with some- 
thing indistinguishable under one arm. 
Presently he returned to the barn, and in 
a few minutes retraced his steps towards 
the orchard, dragging a step ladder along 
by one hand. 

The northeast wind was rising. Sun- 
dogs had glittered about the sun in the 
afternoon. The sky grew thicker and the 
rising wind changed from a sigh to moans 
and shrieks. Abbie dropped her hands 
and her apron. She sat listening with a 
strange, enchanted look upon her face. 


The land 





















Faintly at first, then stronger sounded the 
mysterious music from the neighborhood 
of the old tree. There was no coherent 
melody. The music rose and fell in minor 
intervals—the plaint of a desolate soul. 

The wind moaned, the music mourned 
and Abbie sat motionless, her eyes fixed 
in one direction. When the strains 
changed into “Auld Lang Syne,” played 
still in a minor key, she covered her head 
with her apron, crouched forward, her 
elbows supported by her knees, and her 
body shook with dry sobs. She felt a dash 
of rain upon her hand. “I can’t bear it any 
longer,” she muttered, and stood up fee- 
bly. Gathering strength she walked in 
the direction of the mysterious sounds. 
Catching the tree trunk for support she 
called up into the ancient boughs gently, 
“Amos!” No answer. “Amos,” she called 
louder. Again no answer, but the music 
died away fainter and slower. 

“Amos, I know it’s you makin’ the 
music—I’ve always known it. You ’il 
catch your death of dampness sittin’ up 
there in the wet and wind. Come down, 
won’t you, an’ play in the house all you’ve 
a-mind to. I’ve been punished enough for 
my wrong words, but my feelin’s of pride 
kept me from sayin’ so. Come down, 


Amos, won’t you? Your poor back ’il be: 


broke sittin’ up there.” 

No answer, but the music stopped alto- 
gether. 

“It was’nt right for me to call your lovely 
music scratchin’, I know. I was dread- 
fully put out that day. Your cousin Allie 
had been sayin’ things that had come to my 
ears an’ I knew you cared most for her 
anyway, an’ I was brought up to keep the 
Sabbath strict—music was a sin to my 
folks’ house. Just come down an’ mebbe 
you ’il forgive me after sayin’ this.” 

“Forgive you, Abbie Johnson!” said a 
muffled voice from above, hoarse with 
weakness. “Yes, I’ll forgive yer when yer 
fetch back the innercense o’ my child that 
yer made a common hussy o’ the town 
by yer’re great learnin’ and style—an’ 
when yer give me back the happiness o’ 
half a life an’ my friends yer drove away. 
Give me back all I give yer, because yer 
allowed I’d behaved ornary to yer by 
keepin’ company along o’ yer in my own 
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house an’ then not marryin’ of yer. I 
had some feelin’s 0’ a gentleman’s well’s 
yer had a fine lady’s, an’ ruther’n be 
called ungentlemanlike, I wus fool enough 
to marry yer an’ yer’re ways. Give me 
back my daughter, I say, an’ I’ll forget 
myself an’ say I forgive yer anyway—my 
child whose lost her innercense along o’ 
puttin’ on the airs yer learned her——” 

The voice had risen higher and shriller 
against the wind, but the woman broke in 
pitiously, ‘Oh, Amos, don’t say that! 
Allie ain’t as you say. She went wrong 
once, but she is sorry and is makin’ an 
honest livin’ cookin’ in New York for 
some nice folks——” 

“Cookin’!” burst out the voice above 
with a derisive laugh. “Cookin’ fur city 
folks when she wus too good to cook fur 
her own father! An’ where be the man 
an’ the child? Drowned in the sea?” 

She wrung her hands together. “No, no, 
Amos! The little girl is growing up at 
a good place an’ the man says he ’il marry 
Allie any minute you ’il take her home.” 

“Marry her fur my money an’ larf*s, will 
he? By gosh! Never if I know Amos 
Bennington. I was married myself fur 
them—there ain’t goin’ to be no more 
marryin’ fur em!” 

“Amos Bennington! Stop! I won't 
stand that! You know better! I’ve been 
a sinful woman without meanin’ to be, but 
that sin ain’t written against me in the 
Book. I could have married the minister 
the very day we agreed to do it, but I 
knew folks was talkin’ about you an’ me 
an’ I loved you, Amos, ’s sure’s there’s a 
God above. I loved you! I couldn’t see 
you given to Allie Weston—I/ couldn't. 
I believed I could win your feelin’s after 
we were once man and wife, but I didn’t 
know how to do it, Amos! I didn’t know 
how! It most killed me to have our baby 
named for her, but I gave in ’cause you 
wanted it. An’ all these years I’ve kept 
the secret of your playin’ in the tree, and 
sat up nights listenin’ to your music ’til 
I loved it most’s well’s you do. I didn’t 
believe anybody could ever learn me music 

—but you have, Amos—you have. If 
you’d only loved me we might have come 
together.” She pressed her head against 
the trunk of the tree as if to cool its fever. 
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There was a lull in the wind; the rain 
patter ceased. A silence fell between hus- 
band and wife. Finally Amos spoke: “If 
it be gospel truth what you’re sayin’, Ab- 
bie, things be different from what I al- 
lowed. There ain’t no use denyin’ I 
thought a sight _o’ Allie an’ she o’ me, but 
yer tole me them things she’d said an’ 
said yer’d have the law on me if I didn’t 
marry yer, an’ all along I allowed yer wus 
after me fur the money an’ lan’s to keep 
up style. I ain’t never believed yer cared 
*bout me, Abbie, but if ’twas so, that be 
different altogether. I come up here to- 
night a-hopin’ the climb would finish me. 
I couldn’t stan’ things an’ my pains to- 
gether no longer. I mos’ give up tryin’ 
to climb it as I al’ays done before the pain 
come on so, an’ I dragged the ladder out 
an’ clumb up on it. If it hadn’t been fur 
fiddlin’ music I’d been stark looney long 
before this. I bought me another fiddle 
up to the city where I went a-purpose an’ 
fooled ’em all. I guess I’d better come 
down. A_noathe easter never changes, it 
blows itself out, an’ this one be comin’ on 
hard. Gosh! The ladder’s give way!” 
The ladder had given way, blown by the 
wind as he moved and he fell with it, but 
the new hope in Abbie’s heart strength- 
ened her body. She caught him in her 
long arms as he fell, almost carried him 
into the house and laid him upon the 
sofa. He was not injured, but physical 
weakness overcame him. He fell asleep. 


ON HEARTSTRINGS 


When he awoke he saw by the dim lamp- 
light his wife kneeling beside him with 
her hands clasped upon his shoulder. Her 
eyes were closed and she seemed to be 
praying. He watched her silently until her 
lips ceased to move, then stretching one 
arm out and around her neck he said in the 
gentle, insinuating tones of young Amos 
Bennington: “Abbie, ’twas wuth gettin’ a 
broken back for if its brung us together.” 

Then began a long neglected honey- 
moon. Amos played his violin whenever 
“he’d a mind to” and his blue eyes re- 
membered how to dance to his own tunes. 
He picked Abbie “bokeys” of wild flowers, 
which she arranged with taste as they 
walked together over their meadow lands. 

Stooping made his lips press hard to- 
gether from the painful effort, but that 
he forgot in his desire to please his wife. 
Their daughter came home and was mar- 
ried before she went back to a new life 
in the city. Amos declared the man 
‘wa’n’t nothin’ but a cussed drummer, 
but she’s our only child ans’ if money be 
what he’s after, I’m willin’ to buy back 
her good name—fur Abbie.” 

One of the neighbors said to the fisher- 
man, Ol Peckham: ‘“What’s come to 
Amos an’ Abbie Bennington? ‘They be’s 
sweet together’s June clover to honey bees 
las’ time I seen ’em! Ain’t it sudden?” 

Ol’s eyes smiled as he replied: “I 
cal’late they’ve come together. Somethin’s 
killed off them sounds in the ole tree.” 





























LIVING FOR ART 


BY HAYDEN CARRUTH 


E had sat long at the table d’hote— 
W acehur Park, the animal painter, 

and I. You know his pictures at 
the exhibitions—always marked “sold.” 
Maybe you own one of them—if you do, 
lucky dog, say I. J own one, but of course 
Arthur gave it to me—I never could have 
bought it—scarcely! 

Well, we lingered rather long at the 
table, but we were welcome. The dinner 
had been good, the claret better and the 
cigars the best of all, for Arthur had 
produced them from his own pocket, and 
they were ante-war stock which he had 
bought in Havana himself. That is what I 
shall do before the next war—go to Ha- 
vana and lay in 4 stock of ten thousand 
cigars. If the, war clouds look especially 
dark I’ll make it twenty thousand. 

“Yes, an artist ought to live for—art,” 
said Arthur finally, leaning back and blow- 
ing a series of smoke rings. He can blow 
a smoke ring with the same precision that 
he can paint the paw of a lion or the lank, 
ominous side of a tiger. “He is no true 
artist if he is not willing to do so. This 
is what Harry Bolton used to say,” and 
Arthur laughed in that hearty, boyish man- 
ner peculiar to him. “I’ve told you about 
Harry Bolton, of course, eh?” 

“Never,” I answered. . 

“Impossible! I’ve told every friend I’ve 
got about Harry Bolton and his ambition.” 

“Then I’m no friend of yours.” 

“Say it not!” cried Park with mock seri- 
ousness. “But you shall escape no longer, 
and you shall write it up if you think there 
is anything in it. It isn’t much as I tell 
it, but you folk of the flowing pen require 
but a hint sometimes. But, then, poor 
devils, you have to live as well as artists,” 
and Arthur waved his hand patronizingly. 

“Well, my friend Harry Bolton was an 
artist. He admitted it himself. He 


worked mainly at black-and-white illustra- 
tions. 


He did this because they paid, 


though he also admitted that his proper 
province was oils. He could turn -out 
pretty fair stuff when he tried, but usually 
it was too hard work to try. It was easier 
to ‘smoke. Harry had read the French- 
man’s indictment against tobacco, that it 
changes thought into reverie, and he ad- 
mitted that it was a true bill, but met it 
with the reply that most men. thought too 
much, and would be better off for a little 
reverie. This may be true of most men, 
but it wasn’t of Harry. His normal con- 
dition was one of pure reverie. 

“Of course Harry was very fond of tell- 
ing what he was going to do. He never 
grew tried of this. ‘Old man,’ he used to 
say to me, ‘here I am grinding away on 
pot-boilers. That’s all I’ve ever done so 
far—just plain  pot-boilers. But wait! 
There is a future! I’m twenty-three now. 
Suppose it takes me five years to get on 
my feet. That makes me_ twenty-eight. 
Then I begin my life work, with thirty years 
before me in which to labor. All I 
ask is health. My wants are few and 
simple. Food to sustain life, a place to 
lay my head, garments for comfort, a little 
tobacco. But all of myself and all of my 
years for Art. Ah, the sunsets, the land- 
scapes, the glories of rugged mountain 
and winding river, the portraits, the beau- 
ties of the female form divine, which I shall 
transfer to my canvas in those thirty years. 
I tell you, old man, Art is worth living for, 
worth working for, worth dying for. It 
is a glorious thing to have your life work 
mapped out, your future settled. To know 
that only a labor of love awaits you. I 
tell you, I wouldn’t give the pure joy of 
one hour’s creative work for a whole exis- 
tence of these rich duffers who do nothing 
but lie around and spend their money.’ 

“On such occasions as this I used to pat 
Harry on the back and tell him to go 
ahead. 

“Contemplation of the future isn’t pro- 
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ductive of material things for the present, 
so naturally Harry was always hard up. 
He moved often, and usually had no more 
than a corner in some other artist’s studio. 
But one day when the future looked par- 
ticularly rosy he set up a studio of his own. 
It was on the top floor of an old house, 
and was really a very decent place. I be- 
lieve the rent was something like $40 a 
monrtth. 

“Tt is hardly necessary to say that at the 
end of the first month Harry didn’t have 
the rent. On the day it was due the land- 
lord knocked at the door. Harry had 
learned his step and knew who it was. He 
was sitting as usual before a blank sheet 
of bristol-board smoking and dreaming of 
the glorious future. At the knock he 
started up and thrust his hand into his 
pocket. He fished around and brought out 
some five or six dollars. A sudden im- 
pulse struck him. The chance was small, 
exceedingly small, but it was worth trying. 
Marching to the door he opened it and 
held out his hand with a smile. 

““Glad to see you, Mr. Trotter,—come 
in. I don’t see much of you. Sit down. 
Have a cigar?’ and Harry brought his last 
weed from behind a plaster-cast. 

“The landlord was not looking for just 
this sort of a reception, but he couldn’t see 
any objections to it, so he sat down and 
took the cigar. He was a somewhat pom- 
pous individual, who thought he knew 
things, and the attention rather pleased 
him, especially when Harry went on and 
asked his critical opinion of a drawing 
which he had recently made. Harry kept 
him engaged in light and pleasing conver- 
sation—not forgetting to touch on the glor- 
ious future—till six o’clock, and then 
capped the climax by asking him out to 
dinner. The landlord accepted, they had a 
good dinner, plenty of wine, more cigars, 
further requests for opinions on art, addi- 
tional glimpses of the aforesaid intoxicat- 
ing future and finally at ten o’clock the 
landlord parted with his host without one 
word about the rent. It had cost Harry 
the five or six dollars which he had, and 
he was obliged to pawn his watch to get 
breakfast the next morning; but he con- 
sidered it money well invested. 

“The next month precisely the same 
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thing happened; and the month following. 
Not one word did Harry hear about the 
rent, a negative condition of affairs just as 
necessary to his happiness as on the first oc- 
casion, since he was in no better shapeto pay 
up. After this the landlord rather seemed 
to give up hope, and ceased to call on the 


regular collection days. He would drop in 
occasionally, however, and Harry would 
take him to dinner, or the theatre, or what 
not. Once in a while the landlord would 
take Harry out; but whichever way it was 
there was never any vulgar reference to the 
sordid matter of rent. So it ran on for a 
year. 

“It was about the middle of the afternoon 
of the annivesary of the day Harry had 
moved into his studio. He sat before his 
drawing-board dejected and unhappy. He 
was smoking it is true, but all the smoke in 
a volcano could not have raised his spirits. 
There was work ahead of him—not the 
work of the glorious future for which his 
genius intended him but the humdrum 
work of the present, which is always hard. 
An editor had sent him a little poem with 
instructions to make a picture for it and 
have it in by nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing. Ordinarily he would have scorned the 
thing, and either sent it haughtily back or 
kept it two weeks before doing the draw- 
ing, but, unfortunately, it came from a 
quarter where he dared not be imperious. 
Half his earnings came through that edi- 
tor. He was a peppery-tempered editor, 
too, and Harry knew that to offend him 
would mean an end of orders for his peri- 
odical. So the picture had to be made, and 
on time, too, which was the worst of it. 

“It certainly was a poor poem. Harry 
had already damned it twenty times. 

“‘The autumn leaves come rippling 
down,’ he read; ‘great thunder, let ’em rip! 
Who ever heard of leaves rippling? I’ve 
got to make a picture of leaves rippling, 
have I? I, aman who wants to paint beau- 
tiful things! I, a man with a future! 
Let’s see, what’s the next? ‘Sad heart of 
mine, be still.’ ‘Oh, it’s your liver, not 
your heart! It’s dyspepsia you’ve got. 
Take the kind that cures!—don’t bother me 
with your symptoms! Great Scott, I’d like 
to go to the Park to-day, but instead I’ve 
got to sit cooped up here and make a bad 





























drawing for a worse poem!’ Then he 
groaned and shook his first at the defense- 
less poem stuck up on the corner of the 
board. 

“Just then there was a knock at the door, 
and a messenger boy entered. Harry tore 
open the envelope. It was the long-de- 
layed bill from the landlord. Twelve 
months, $480. He pinned it on another 
corner of the board and collapsed in his 
chair. At the end of five minutes he could 
just groan. When another five minutes 
had passed he managed to rouse up enough 
to light his pipe. He was still groaning 
industriously and gazing first at the bill 
and then at the poem, and wondering 
_ which was the worst. There was another 
knock at the door, and another messenger- 
boy entered. Harry put down his pipe, 
ceased his groaning and tore open the 
message. It was from a lawyer and ran 
like this: ‘Your Aunt Martha is deaJ. 
Will to be read Thursday. Desirable that 
you be present.’ 

“Harry settled back in his chair and 
thought. He had never known much 
about his Aunt Martha beyond the fact that 
she was extremely rich, very eccentric and 
lived in a city remote from the rest of the 
family. Perhaps she had left him some- 
thing in the will. He looked first at the 
bill, then at the poem. Yes, he would 
chance it. He pinned the telegram on an- 
other corner of the board, ‘arose and put 
on his coat and went out of the studio, 
locking the door behind him. 

“For a month the artistic haunts of 
Harry Bolton knew him no more. His 
studio remained locked, and the grumpy 
editor’s boy thundered against it in vain as 
he strove to get back the copy of the poem. 
At the end of four weeks a stunning indi- 
vidual alighted from the train and walked 
leisurely down the platform. Purple and 
fine linen would describe his raiment. Be- 
hind him walked an obsequious man carry- 
ing a dress-suit case and a Gladstone bag. 
The first was Harry—Harry himself. His 
eccentric aunt had left him her entire for- 
tune. The other was simply Harry’s valet. 

“Harry stepped into a cab and drove to 
the studio. He looked about curiously and 
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smiled good-naturedly when he saw the 
poem, the bill, the telegram and the dozen 
lines on the bristol-board. He went out, 
locked the door and drove to the house 
of the landlord. This personage greeted 
him pleasantly but rather sadly. He ex- 
pected a dinner invitation. ‘Just make out 
a receipt for that rent, will you, please,’ 
said Harry carelessly, drawing a check- 
book from his pocket. ‘And—er—if you 
wouldn’t mind make it for the coming year 
also. I’ll take the place permanently and 
pay by the year hereafter in advance.’ 

“The landlord was dazed, but managed 
to comply. Harry tossed him a check for 
$960. ‘You—you will take it permanently, 
then?’ said the astonished man. ‘Yes—per- 
manently.’ ‘I hope we shall now see the 
great work from your brush which your 
friends all expect of you,’ observed the 
landlord in a suave tone. ‘I dare say,’ 
returned Harry. ‘Can’t I have the pleas- 
ure of another dinner with yop?’ went on 
the landlord. ‘So sorry—previous  en- 
gagement, don’t you know,’ and Harry 
went out. 

“This was eight years ago. On each an- 
niversary of the day he moved into the 
studio Harry sends the landlord a year’s 
rent. He usually tries, also, to look in at 
the studio the same day, but some years he 
fails. When he does he finds the place 
deep in dust, and with spider webs on the 
pictures and casts. And on the drawing- 
board there still repose the poem, the bill, 
the telegram and the unfinished sketch.” 

Arthur paused and motioned to the 
waiter for the bill. 

“But how about the great work in oils?” 
I asked. 

“Not a stroke. Wouldn’t know a paint 
tube if he saw it.” 

“So a great genius was ruined by a little 
money?” 

“Harry admitted that he was a great 
genius and Harry was ruined—apparently 
your reasoning is sound. But fortunately 
there are enough of us great geniuses 
without rich aunts left so that we manage 
to supply the demand for great pictures. 
The police haven’t had to suppress the mob 
of buyers—not yet.” 
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AN it be that men are jealous of our 

success with clubs? Occasionally 

there appear bending straws that 
seem to show a wind blowing in that direc- 
tion. 

I was much interested in the communi- 
cation of Mr. Benning in the last issue of 
your Magazine, and cannot resist making 
reply, if you will allow me. 

The gentleman is not consistent. He 
says we demand too much, and again that 
we dress ourselves prettily and (merely) 
assemble to absorb a lecture or reading. 
If this last were true, and this was the sum 
total of our club effort, there would be so 
little result from it, the club movement 
would escape criticism. 

Are we “extremists?” The singular 
routine of home life would hardly seem to 
make us so; the practical duties of our 
lives do not allow of any very wild and 
startling dashes into space. Fortunately 
we do have enthusiasm, and it takes little 
to feed it. 

We are so constituted that we can enter 
into works of charity with enthusiasm. 
While our husbands and sons and brothers 
are talking politics, we can put earnest en- 
thusiastic effort into work for the comfort 
and relief of our soldiers. We can work to 
lift loads of debt from our churches. We 
can enter with spirit into all that pertains 
to a higher life for humanity, whether it be 
in carefully considering social and ethical 
questions, in minute and critical literary 
study or in anything that science advances 
for thoughtful consideration. 

About the woman who is nearly clubbed 
to death—well, she deserves credit for what 
she attempts. It must be a brave soul that 
undertakes so much, and there must be a 
certain satisfaction in finding such a variety 





of subjects upon which she can _intelli- 
gently speak and listen. 

Such a brave, intelligent woman will 
eventually make a judicious pause and she 
is certain to acquire an influence for good 
in the world. 

I fancy the game of politics, pure and 
simple(?), is one that hardly calls for noble 
striving. The examples we have had are 
not calculated all at once to teach us any 
ideal lessons. 

As an earnest and enthusiastic club 
woman I wish to put myself on record as 
having no aspirations to enter any political 
field. I am quite content to be the “power 
behind the throne,” and to leave the man- 
agement of public affairs in the strong and 
able hands that have held them so long and 
well. 

Appreciating the cares and anxieties and 
burdens men are called to bear, I can re- 
joice that nature and Christian civilization 
have lifted me to a plane above them. 

Your correspondent should realize that 
all the efforts in our club work are under- 
taken with a view to making us better wives 
and mothers and more intelligent compan- 
ions for our men friends. 

We are earnest in our zeal, and we are 
really paying a delicate compliment to men 
in our strivings toward something beyond 
the absolute walls of our homes. 

We do not find billiards absorbing; we 
can roll our string and make many a ten 
strike, but that does not feed our feminine 
souls; we do not hesitate to admit that we 
can play whist well, and at times we make 
too much of it, till some regular, useful 
club work calls us to reason; many social 
duties devolve upon us, and we are putting 
thought and prudence into our mental de- 
velopment to fit us for these. We hope 
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we shall not have thinning ranks for we 
are eminently practical in what we under- 
take. (Mrs.) E. M. Durant. 


HE Biennial at Denver was a most 
notable occasion in the history of 
Women’s Clubs, and interest in the move- 
ment was much quickened. The papers 
read were admirable, and the addresses 
were strong and to the point. Denver did 
herself proud in entertaining her guests, 
and these last enjoyed to the full the gen- 
erous and extensive hospitality of the city. 
Later we shall give space to such of the 
questions as can be of service in progres- 
sive club work. All states in the Union 
were represented and in the autumn there 
will be full reports submitted to the or- 
ganizations all over the country. 


EVERAL hundred delegates to the 

Biennial made a stop at Omaha en 
route, and were entertained by the Omaha 
Women’s Club. 

Upon one evening there were exercises 
at the Auditorium, with addresses by Mrs. 
Cornelius Stevenson of Philadelphia, on 
“Civics,”—Mrs. Stevenson is president of the 
Philadelphia Civic Club;—the secretary of 
the National Council of Jewish Women, 
Miss Sadie American, of Chicago, gave an 
address on “A Summer Duty,” and Mrs. 
Edward Longstreet of Philadelphia, one of 
the board of directors in the General Fed- 
eration, spoke upon “Federation.” 

After the exercises, a reception wa sgiven 
the ladies at the rooms of the Bureau of 
Entertainment, the Women’s Club of 
Omaha being the hosts. 

Prominent society women entertained 
the distinguished representatives who 
stopped at Omaha, and many special cour- 
tesies were shown the visitors. 


HE Tuesday Club, of Jackson, Michi- 
gan, made a year’s study of stand- 

ard novels, and found it a most profitable 
and enjoyable one. The dominating idea 
was to see our lives as romance sees them, 
and careful studies were made of traits of 
character, the social and economic condi- 
tions of people, purposes in life, aspira- 
tions and ideals and strong influences of 
personality. 


AND THEIR 
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Books taken up were: Martin Chuz- 
zlewit, A Tale of Two Cities, Put 
Yourself in His Place, The Cloister and 
the Hearth. Trooper Peter, Halket of 
Mashonaland, Silas Marener, Romola, 
Lorna Doone, Crawford, The Scarlet Let- 
ter, George Eliot’s Children, The Wander- 
ing Jew, On the Heights, Henry Esmond, 
An Afternoon With Joel Chandler Harris, 
and Charles Dickens and the People of 
His Genius. 

This is an admirable plan for study, it is 
so varied and far-reaching and eminently 
practical. 


HE following is a very pleasant letter 

from Mrs. A. L. Fullerton, president 
of the “Century Club” of Chillicothe, Ohio, 
a club of sixty-five active and forty asso- 
ciate members: 

“My Dear Mrs. Frazar:—I thought it 
might perhaps be of interest to you to be 
informed of the origin of our club. Dur- 
ing the months of January and February 
of 1896, two bright young women of our 
town delivered an afternoon course of 
lectures, Miss Anna G. McDougal and 
Miss Nancy Mann Waddle. The after- 
noon when the last lecture in the series 
was delivered, an informal meeting was 
called, and we organized and elected 
officers.” 

This is pleasant reading and goes to 
prove the power of earnest public spirit. 
The year has been filled with a careful 
study of Holland, from the time it was 
won from the sea down to to-day, with 
its political conditions at various interest- 
ing periods, its art, letters and institutions, 
and its influence here in the new world. 

A valuable list of books for reference is 
appended to the pretty club year book. 


HERE is a never-ending interest in the 

study of clubs and their work and fol- 
lowing the outline of social and intellectual 
needs in different localities of our great 
country. Woman has indeed found her 
sphere—a sphere above the material one 
that requires the rude strength of man— 
a sphere that requires a devotion to high 
effort and thought. 
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i wish 50,000 members in the Na- 

tional Question Class October first. 

Interest your friends in the matter, 
for it is a unique and attractive method for 
study and so varied it never becomes tire- 
some. 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR JUNE. 

First Prize: Miss Marietta Matthews, 
122 Austin street, Worcester, Mass. 

Second Prize: W. P. White, 1012 
Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

Third Prize: Miss Lizzie Woods, 515 
West Main street, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Fourth Prize: S. C. Dillel, 9 Hasting 
street, Roxbury, Mass. 


HONORABLE MENTION. 


Eva Hunt Dockery, Boise, Idaho. 

Mrs. D. W. Hakes, Colchester, Conn. 

Mrs. George G. Cook, 18 West street 
Milford, Mass. 

Miss Emily A. Watson, 611 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 

Lizzie B. Norton, 108 Hawthorne street, 
Malden, Mass. 


ANSWERS FOR JUNE. 
Literature. 

1. The fabled Elysian Fields, or Ely- 
sium, was the land of the blest, to which the 
favored of the gods passed without dying. 
They lay in one of the “Fortunate Islands,” 
now called the Canaries. 

2. In 1672, Moliére became reconciled 
to his wife, and at the same time quitted a 
milk diet, to which he had restricted him- 
self on account of a chest trouble, for ani- 
mal food. This increased his complaint. 
Still he worked hard at the composition of 
“Le Malade Imaginaire,” which is one of 
his most entertaining comedies, and his 
severest attack on physicians. While act- 
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ing in this play, he was taken sick on the 
third day of the presentation, and died. 

3. The Delphic Oracle pronounced So- 
crates to be the Wisest Man.” Socrates 
modestly made answer, “’T was because he 
alone had learnt this first element of truth, 
that he knew nothing.” 

4. The Hesperides were the famous sis- 
ters who, assisted by the dragon Ladon, 
guarded the golden apples which Juno had 
received from Terra, on her marriage with 
Jupiter. They were kept in a garden on an 
island beyond Mt. Atlas in Africa, one of 
the Cape Verde Islands. 

5. Longfellow, in the prelude to the 
“Wayside Inn,” writes:— 


“The poets read he o’er and o’er, 
And most of all the Immortal Four of 
Italy.” 


He means Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, and 
Tasso. 


Art. 

1. In the autumn of 1623 Velasquez 
finished the portrait of Philip IV and the 
king was so delighted with it that he 
granted the painter a monopoly in the 
royal features, and it is said, ordered pre- 
vious portraits (by the Carducci, Angelo 
Nardi, and others) to be removed from the 
palace. Another time, the king ordered a 
public exhibition of Velasquez’s picture of 
himself on horseback, in the open street. 

2. In the “Last Judgment,” Angelo’s 
daring Paganism triumphed. Christ is 
represented as the Avenger, and the lost 
souls fall before his wrath into the abyss, 
drawn in every possible contortion of nu- 
dity, the joys of the blest being far less ap- 
parent than the convulsive struggle of the 
damned. He turned the old Christian idea 
of a “Dies Irae” into a heathen tragedy. 

3. The Escorial is a famous monastery 
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of New Castile, Spain. Philip II built it 
in the form of a gridiron in allusion to the 
instrument of the martyrdom of St. Lor- 
enzo, to whom Philip prayed before his vic- 
tory of the battle of St. Quentin. 

5. Gerard Douw’s_ greatest picture 
“The Dropsical Woman,” in the Louvre at 
Paris, is valued at 30,000 guilders. 


General. 

1. The old Spanish war-cry was “St. 
Iago! and close, Spain!” Cervantes says 
the cry was “St. Iago! charge, Spain.” 

2. When, in 1664, an English fleet came 
to anchor in the harbor of New Amster- 
dam and demanded a surrender in the name 
of the Duke of York, the people made Gov- 
ernor Sturyvesant surrender. The name of 
the colony was changed to New York 
in honor of the new proprietor. 

3. The “Thundering Legion” was the 
12th legion of the Roman army under Mar- 
cus Aurelius acting against the Quadi, A. 
D., 174. It was shut up in a defile, and 
reduced to great straits for want of water, 
when a body of Christians, enrolled in the 
legion, prayed for relief. Not only was 
rain sent, but the thunder and lightning so 
terrified the foe that a complete victory 
was obtained, and the legion was ever 
after called the “Thundering Legion.” 

4. Dixie’s Land is the land of milk and 
honey to the American Negro. Dixie was 
a slave-holder of Manhattan Island, who 
removed his slaves to the Southern States, 
where they had to work harder and fare 
worse; so that they were always sighing 
for their old home, Dixie’s Land. 

5. Rodrigue Diaz de Bivar was the Cid, 
or Campeador or “Camp hero.” He was 
the great hero of Castile; was brave, per- 
forming many independent exploits. He 
conquered the Moors and became the peo- 
ple’s idol. 

Miss Marietta Matthews, 
122 Austin St., Worcester. 


FIFTEEN QUESTIONS FOR AUGUST. 
Literature. 

1. How was the National Library of 
Paris founded and how has it grown since 
1350? 

2. Where was Virgil buried and what 
became of his ashes? 
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3. A celebrated English poet wrote the 
story of a terrible tragedy in the family of 
a great Venetian. Who was the poet and 
what was the story? 

4. Where is the tomb of Ariosto? 

5. Who was Pico Mirandola? 


Art. 

1. Why is the Foligno Madonna so 
called and what is its history. 

2. Where is the Blenheim Madonna and 
why so called? 

3. Where was lately found the original 
of the Madonna of Loreto and how did it 
get there? (There is a copy in the Louvre.) 

4. What four famous Madonnas of 
Raphael are in the Royal Museum at 
Madrid? 

5. Why is the Madonna of Francis I so 
called and describe it? 


General. 
1. Who named our flag “Old Glory?” 
2. Why are two weeks called a fort- 


night? 

3. Why are unmarried females called 
“Spinsters?” 

4. What is the origin of the term 


“Honey Moon?” 
5. What is the origin of the phrase, “to 
eat humble pie?” 


PRIZES FOR AUGUST. 

First Prize: “The King’s Jackal,” the 
new story. By Richard Harding Davis. 

Second Prize: ‘The Gray House of the 
Quarries.” By i 

Third Prize: 
Clinton Scollard. 

Fourth Prize: “With Dewey at Man- 
ila.’ By Thomas J. Tivian. 





“A  Man-at-Arms.” By 


Do not fail to send in your application 
for certificate (enclosing stamps for post- 
age) at once. The membership is grow- 
ing so rapidly that it will be necessary in 
a short time to divide the classes and pro- 
vide an additional set of prizes. Those 
who have won prizes will be placed in an 
advanced class and another special lot of 
questions submitted to them, as well as 
another set of prizes awarded. This is in 
in response to the general policy of ad- 
vance and progress, inaugurated by “The 
National Magazine” in the Question Class. 










UMMER calls the many to seaside, 
S mountain and forest a little later than 
usual this year, and the passing of 
the war scare and the dull, cold spring have 
intensified the general July exodus. Pub- 
lishers have been unwilling to attempt 
many new ventures, and the review table 
is unwontedly bare at the present. Had it 
been otherwise, however, a press of other 
and especially timely matter would have 
constrained us to abridge the space devoted 
to review and literary gossip. Our readers 
will doubtless find more real pleasure in 
their summer outings, and the glory and 
pleasure of real life, love and adventure, 
than in the student’s library, in the collation 
of abstruse knowledge or the perusal of the 
choicest fiction. These pleasant days will 
end but too soon, and the September “Na- 
tional” will be rich in announcements of 
new and fascinating literature. 


The Isles and Shrines of Greece. 


T is with a sense of gratitude and per- 

fect satisfaction that the reader closes 
the book “The Isles and Shrines of 
Greece” (Samuel J. Barrows.) Few writ- 
ers are so eminently well fitted in every 
way to give us these rare and real- 
istic glimpses of beautiful Greece. His own 
impressions are faithfully recorded, not 
without at times a pleasant sense of humor. 
His descriptions are perfect pictures, su 
clear and full of color are they. He does not 
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attempt to conceal his joy and enthusiasm 
when first viewing the Acropolis. He says, 
“The moreI climbed the Acropolisthe more 
Irepeated the exclamation of the disciple at 
Jerusalem, ‘behold what manner of stones 
and building,’” and he takes us along in 
the same buoyant spirit which possesses 
himself, imbuing us with an unusual con- 
fidence in his observation, and feeling that 
nothing has_ been slighted or overlooked. 
The subject is treated antithetically, which 
brings before our eyes two sets of pictures, 
—the old Greece with its glorious Acropo- 
lis; its Parthenon, “A Symphony in Stone,” 
in its shattered but grand simplicity; the 
Propylon, ‘the beautiful frontlet onthestern 
brow of the Acropolis;” the Greek theatre, 
the old Attic grave reliefs;—then modern 
Greece with its patriotism and love of new 
things arouses our sympathy and interest. 
Mr. Barrows has been very fortunate and 
happy in his close association with Dr. 
Dorpfeld, the great German archeologist, 
and has enabled him to profit by the en- 
ormous discoveries made in the last thirty 
years and which are still unexhausted. 
Aside from this, however, his own study 
and research, his familiarity with Greek 
letters, his clear understanding of the 
significance of each building and condi- 
tion adds a lustre to his descriptions, 
which is one of the charms of the book. 
Also the sensitive appreciation of the 
beauties of nature, the Greek sky, the 
Greek atmosphere, the flowers, the sea 
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and the soft glow of the setting sun. He 
says: “The best time to see the Parthe- 
non is at sunset, or under the silver light 
of the moon. How the sinking sun 
seems to fondle it, and how softly the 
mutable colors play over it, gold and red, 
and when the moon rises amid the silence 
and silvers the old rock you forget the 
things of to-day.” A student of seismo- 
logy might read with benefit the vivid de- 
scription of an earthquake which shook 
the earth while the author was there; the 
sensation must be not unlike chills and 


fever, although from quite different 
causes. Mr. Barrows entered Greece 
by the portal of the Odyssey, and 


left by the portal of the Illiad, or, went in 
the back door, and came out the front, re- 
versing the natural order of things. But 
in going from one to the other the trip 
included all the most important isles and 
shrines of Greece, and after we have been 
there with the author we become famaliar 
with the atmosphere, the flora, the fruits 
and vineyards, the language, the manners 
and customs of their people. We stand 
in the Acropolis and view the Parthenon, 
we turn and behold the Areopagus where 
Paul delivered his famous address. When 
later on we find ourselves in the street 
and the Agora with modern costumes, 
street cars, electric lights and_ bicycles 
mixed up with dresses and customs cen- 
turies old, we can hardly analyze our feel- 
ings and_ sensations. Our interest in 
modern Greece rises as we go along, and 
the past with its halo of glory recedes a 
little in the distance, never out of sight, 
however, as the old and the new are con- 
stantly impinging. The photographic re- 
production are exceptionally beautiful and 
enhance the value of the book immeas- 
urably. The book making is creditable, 
and altogether it is a most fascinating, 
charming, and readable volume. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston). Helen Ashley Jones. 


The Duenna of a Genius. 


OMETHING quite out of the ordin- 
ary line has been accomplished by M. 
E. Francis (Mrs, Frances Blundell). With- 
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out question the most wholesome book for 
many months. “The Duenna of a Genius” 
is the story of two poor, struggling girls, 
the oldest a pianist who is endeavoring 
through her own efforts to “introduce her 
rather light-headed and eccentric sister, a 
violinist, to London society.” The story 
opens by immediately introducing us 1) 
Sir John Croft, who is en route to Brack- 
enhurst to assist his aunt in one of her 
charitable entertainments. On the jour- 
ney he finds himself in the company of 
two pretty young ladies, who are also 
bound for Lady Mary’s mansion, where 
they have secured, through the interest 
of a friend, an opportunity to appear before 
a small portion of London society. Their 
hopes run high in anticipation of great suc- 
cess; but are not realized. Valerie is furious 
but is finally calmed by patient little Mar- 
got. Sir John, having been an unwilling 
listener to their conversation in the rail- 
road carriage, realizes their disappoint- 
ment, and his great heart overflows with 
pity for them and he determines to assist 
them in some way. He looks them up the 
next fall, wher they are living quietly 
in Pitt street, London—induces Mar- 
got to give him vocal _ instructions 
which he manfully strives to enjoy—plans 
a concert with more heart than head for 
the bringing out of Valerie, which proves 
a failure, and he is forbidden their house. 
Valerie falls ill, Margot scrapes together 
what she can and takes her to Weisbaden. 
While there Valerie meets the great vio- 
linist, Waldnek—they fall in love with each 
other, are married, and Margot is left 
alone and sad. Sir John, who has never 
lost sight of her, appears, woos and wins 
her in a very charming way. It is a story 
full of situations and possibilities for evil 
suggestion by the author, who has not 
only ignored them, but has produced a 
book “which is as pure and sweet, as 
wholesome and real as the most fastidious 
could wish. The characters, especially, area 
trifle intense and overdone, but Sir John 
is every inch a man, and Margot the very 
embodiment of womanliness. It is a 
pleasant book for summer reading and 
suggestive in its ideals. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston). He Asd. 








RESIDENT McKINLEY is a repre- 
P sentative American. No greater 
good fortune can happen to a public 
man than that he should personally be in 
sympathy with and understand the prevail- 
ing sentiment and genius of those he is 
called upon to direct. Thus it was that 
Gladstone so often voiced the heart of Eng- 
land, and that the present Emperor Will- 
iam is so popular a ruler. Both these men, 
whatever their other characteristics may be, 
are thoroughly representative of England 
onthe one handand of Germany onthe other. 
The American people, taken as a whole, 
recognize the Christian ideal as the one to 
follow, and when the President issued his 
proclamation calling on the nation to thank 
God for providential guiding, and to pray 
for peace, he struck a responsive chord in 
the breasts of the whole people. For this 
war has been a war based on ideas, senti- 
ment and’conscience. 


yaoa 


HATEVER base note may have been 
struck by yellow journalism and the 

like, there has been no spirit of revenge 
manifested by the people as a whole. The 
bloodthirsty idea and desire for martial 
glory has not been uppermost, but every- 
where the nation has rejoiced whenever 
mercy and benevolence could be exercised 
toward the prostrate foe. The presence of 
the Americans has warned both the inhab- 
itants of Cuba and of the Philippines that 
no atrocities will be allowed toward the van- 








quished. Slowly, but surely, we do believe 
the spirit of Christ is permeating the na- 
tion, and it is in this way far more than in 
skillful seamanship or military tactics-that 
America can show that she is in the van- 
guard of civilization, and that her prosper- 
ity will really bethe prosperity of the world. 
Where else in history can we find an ex- 
ample of a powerful victorious nation offer- 
ing to conduct 30,000 of her vanquished op- 
ponents in peace and safety 3,000 miles to 
their home across the sea? The old heathen 
idea was that the prisoner was one of the 
spoils of war, to be used for the captor’s 
profit, The President has understood the 
temper of the American people, and ‘the 
recent wonderful victories and deliverances 
indicate that America has not misunder- 
stood her duty in the present crisis. 


yea 


UCH depends upon where a book is 
read as to its impression on the 
reader. The same is true even of periodi- 
cals, and in the midsummer number of 
“The National Magazine’ the summer 
note has been considered so_ that it 
reads with a relish in the open air hours of 
reading in vacation days. 
yea 


S was announced in the July issue, 
“The National Magazine” for August 
is a fiction number. More than that, it is 
fiction by several of the American authors 
who are making American literature to- 
day. We call attention to this not in a 














PUBLISHER’S 


boastful way, but simply to emphasize the 
fact that there does exist such a thing as 
current American fiction. Octave Thanet 
is known and admired: by all magazine 


readers. Her work in “Harper’s,” ‘“Cos- 
mopolitan,” “Century” and “Scribner’s” 
covers- a wide range. “The National 
Magazine” presents to its readers one 
of her stirring and characteristic Ar- 
kansas stories. Eben Rexford, of the ~ 
staff of “The Ladies’ Home Jour- 


nal,” and author of “Silver Threads Among 
the Gold,’ has a romance of a western 
mining town. Hayden Carruth, one of the 
little band of western men who belong to 
literature, has a typical story of life in New 
York City. Francis Lynde, whose serial in 
“Munsey’s” a short time ago won an army 
of readers, tells in a vivid, stirring way that 
is pregnant with “atmosphere” of the 
struggle for the possession of the great 
ranges of the new west between the squat- 
ter and his legitimate successor, the land 
promoter. Anna Farquhar, who wrote 
“The Inner Experiences of a Cabinet Mem- 
ber’s Wife” in “The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal,” has a sketch of her own particular 
field—the Rhode Island farm and marine 
life, which is a fine instance of the length 
to which specialization in the treatment 
of American life has been carried. 

W. T. Nichols, whose stories in “Lippin- 
cott’s” are always attractive, writes one of 
his characteristic stories of contemporary 
newspaper life. Frank Putnam, the brill- 
iant young poet of the West, contributes 
some verses of unusual strength and 
beauty. Captain C. W. Hall, well known 
to readers of the “Youth’s Companion,” in 
“Te Deum Laudamus” tells the story of 
the fight at Santiago in heroic hexameter. 
Frank M. Bicknell’s characteristic story of 
a rejected manuscript strikes a new note. 


yea 


N presenting this array of fiction “The 
National Magazine” has, at least; the’ 
- satisfaction of knowing that the best that 
can be secured has been given to its read- 
ers. The stories cover a range as broad as 
this broad country, from a Rhode Island 
farm to a Pacific coast mining town. Our 
fiction number is truly national in scope 
and character. 
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ND by the way, this leads us to the re- 
flection that there is almost as great 
an interest in looking up fhe places men- 
tioned in fiction as real ‘historical spots. 
All of the great masterpieces in fiction are 
in a way historical. The present interest, 
centered in the West Indies, brings out an 
interesting literary fact. Every one who 
has read‘‘Treasure Island’—and what love? 
of virile fiction has not perused Stevenson's 
great story of buccaneer life?—must have 
felt his very bones stir at that “wicked, 
wild old sea song,” with which Billy Bones 
frightened the loutish customers of the 
“Admiral Benbow;” with which Long 
John Silver kept time to the raising of the 
Hispaniola’s anchor; and which _ the 
doomed mutineers howled in their fever- 
smitten camp amid the fatal marshes of 
Treasure Island: 


“Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest— 
Yo! ho! ho! and a bottle of rum! 

Drink and the devil had done for the rest 
Yo! ho! ho! and a bottle of rum!” 


So runs the refrain, and like Jim 
Hawkins, the simple among us would like 
to believe at first in a big and veritable 
sea-chest, full, of course, of conventionai 
treasure. But the maps of that region now 
inform us that the Caxa de Muerto or 
Dead Man’s Chest, is in fact the name of 
an island lying south of Porto Rico, bear- 
ing east and one-half south from Cape 
Roxo. ‘A close study of Stevenson’s mas- 
terpiece, of the history and topography of 
this island and of the song, incites to the 
conclusion that the song was built upon 
the island, and that the story of Treasure 
Island was built upon the song. And thus 
is the power of song once more vindicated. 


yea ys 


HE responses to our inquiries as to 

the abiding popularity of some of the 
old books among young readers is cer- 
tainly encouraging. Many of them are re- 
freshingly frank, as in saying, for instance, 
that they “cannot admire everything simply 
because they are told to do so.” A sym- 
posium of a number of the replies received, 
to the inquiries made by William Dean 
Howells, mentioned in the July issue, will 
be published in the September number oi 
“The National Magazine.” 












OARDING the 9.30 Fitchburg ac- 

B ~~ commodation in the Boston Union 
Station’ the other day, I got off 

about forty-five miles out in the country, 
at a beautiful little tree-embowered village 


among the hills, for which 
the sign on the little station 
read, “Leominster.” Broad 
elm-shaded roads and peace- 
ful scenery gave little hint 
that half a mile away on the 
“electrics,” which come 
along every ‘fifteen minutes, 
nestled one of the busiest 
manufacturing centres in 
New England. Pretty near- 
ly everything is’ made at 
Leominster, from a pen to 
a piano. ‘Combs: and every 
kind of thing that can be cut 
out of horn by machinery— 
87 per cent. of all the horn 
goods manufactured in the 
United States are made 
here — pianos ‘and _ piano 
cases, children’s carriages, 
toys, that are’ shipped alk 
ovér~ the’ world; furniture, 
paper, woolen and worsted 
goods, pens,and last, butnot 
least, The Leominster shirt. 
This is, in fact, one of the 
most picturesque regions of 
New England, and the view 
fromthe station across to 
the -Monoosnock hills, 
twenty miles away, is pro- 
verbial.- You reach the 
squaré’ ‘through a village 
street of thriving stores, 


tive size in comparison to most country 
marts bespeaks the size and importance 
This beautiful tree- 
shaded square, with its fountain, band 
stand and benches, is faced by one of 


of the local trade. 
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the finest 


“I WEARS DE LEOMINSTER 
SHIRT!” 


whose _rela- 


chinery. 





Town 
the pride of Leominster. 
ipal boast is her water system and supply, 
the former a model to ambitious young 
corporations, and the latter acknowledged 








Halls in the State, 
Her other munic- 


without question to be the 
very purest drinking water 
in Massachusetts. The fac- 
tories skirt the banks of the 
Monoosnock, which runs 
from west to east through 
the town, affording mill 
sites with excellent water 
privileges, but there is no 
strident hum of machinery 
on the streets of the village. 
There is a pastoral atmos- 
phere blended with a suffi- 
cient bustle of trade to con- 
vince the visitor that nature 
and good morals have both 
done much for Leominster. 

A stroll down Mechanic 
street and across the Mo- 
noosnock River will bring 
you to a long four-story 
building, out of whose open 
windows the whirr of some 
five hundred sewing ma- 
chines strikes the ear not un- 
pleasantly. For it is blended 
with the sweet sound in mid- 
summer of falling water, as 
the river, winding through 
banks crowded with green- 
ery, takes a drop of twelve 
feet just here, and furnishes 
part of the motive power of 
the sewing machines. The 


office building, twenty-five feet away from 
the factory, stands squarely fronting the 
street, and is connected with the main 
building by a covered bridge, thus insuring 
freedom from the noisy whirr of the ma- 























The large, low rooms make most com- 
modious and inviting office quarters, and 
they are fitted up with every appliance 
known to the modern counting room. The 
visitor finds himself in a metropolitan com- 
mercial atmosphere as soon as he enters. 
Connected with the large main office at 
the rear are two adjoining rooms, where 
sit Messrs. S. A. Stevens and S. S. Stevens, 
the arbiters of this little industrial col- 
ony, for such in truth it is, the employees 
of the Leominster Shirt Company being 
most of them of old standing and having a 
close community of social, as well as finan- 
cial interest. President Stevens, white- 
haired and mustached, but hale, hearty and 


THE SONG OF THE SHIRT 


of progress in the making of shirts, and 
they have undoubtedly given more ideas to 
other manufacturers than they have re- 
ceived, during the generation they have 
been making shirts. So perfect had the 
Leominster shirt (which means about sixty 
varieties of shirts, all made on the prem- 
ises) become in their hands ten years ago, 
that they were able to take it entirely out 
of the hands of the wholesale trade of the 
country, and place it on the shelves of the 
retailer to sell direct to the wearer. This 
saved one large and important profit for 
the man who buys the Leominster shirt. It 
is a good point to bear in mind when you 
go to buy a shirt next time. That whole- 





A STITCHING ROOM, 300 SEWING MACHINES AT WORK. 


genial, with the snap of a man of thirty-five 
about him, gives the visitor a frank wel- 
come. Mr. Stevens'is one of the pioneers 
of the shirt business in this country. He 
has seen as many changes and probably 
made as many improvements in the gar- 
ment as any man now living. His son, a 
quiet, keen-eyed, courteous young man of 
business, who occupies the adjoining pri- 
vate office, has been literally brought up in 
the factory. He is a living encyclopaedia 
of shirt knowledge. Nothing can escape 
the Stevenses that comes along in the line 


saler’s profit—the immense cost of hand- 
ling and distributing throughout the coun- 
try, has gone right into the shirt, into the 
material, into the style, and into the 
making. You can be positively sure of 
this when you buy~the Leominster sbirt. 
This may be the case with one or two other 
brands, but it is absolutely true of the 
Leominster. 

Did you ever see a shirt made? If you 
are gray-haired the query will recall a sight 
of an industrious woman (perhaps your 
own mother) bending over a yard or so of 








white muslin, while the needle flies back 
and forth in.unceasing monotony. A great 
occasion of your boyhood was the recur- 
ring period when you were regularly fitted 
out with new shirts. Do you not recall that 
it seemed only secondary to getting new 
clothes? Perhaps the family dressmaker 


came and did the work. Or there may have - 


been some smart old lady with a pattern 
“down the road,” regarded in the neighbor- 
hood as a kind of tutelary deity on account 
of the general superiority of that pattern, 
which, as likely as not, was an heirloom, 
who was the stated shirt supply of the whole 
neighborhood. It was not till long after 
“false collars,” as they were called then, 
were madethat shirt making becamea public 
industry. The first “false collar” was made 
for sale in America by Rev. Ebenezer Ben- 
nett of Troy, N. Y., a retired Methodist 
minister. It had great wings at the front, 
and was tied together by strings behind. 
So there were “white wings” collars long 
before the days of the callow dude. 

The shirt was strictly an article of do- 
mestic manufacture, sacred for the most 
part to home construction until even about 
thirty years ago. There is no man can tell 
why the first “false collar,” and equally 
the first “store shirt,” was made in Troy. 
Nor again, why the first public laundry 
was established there. The most diligent 
and searching inquiry fails to reveal any 
adequate reason. It simply happened so— 
in the providence of God, as Rev. Ebenezer 
White, whom we have referred to, would 
probably have added. The whole industry 
has undoubtedly been blessed of God from 
the beginning, simply because a minister 
began the business, making string collars 
in his family, which were peddled about the 
neighborhood in a basket. Leominster, 
Mass., claims no rivalry with Troy in the 
matter of “false collars,” but in the manu- 
facture of shirts it is in quantity a good sec- 
ond and in quality will take a seat behind 
none other, There are three great establish- 
ments here, with a capacity of 1,500 dozen 
shirts daily. Let the lay reader kindly stop 
and make a few calculations on the basis of 
18,000 span new shirts, all finished every 
day at nightfall for, say, two hundred and 
fifty days in the year. Even the famous 
query, “Where do the pins go?” pales into 
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insignificance. Of this enormous quota The 
Leominster Shirt Company makes a full 
proportion. And it has never yet boasted 
of its capacity. The quality of the single 
garment, rather than the quantity made, 
has always been its rallying cry in the 
trade. 

When you step across the bridge into 
the great factory building, the first depart- 
ment is the sample room. Here in the 
handsomely labeled blue boxes which are 
ever the sign of “The Leominster,” are to 
be seen the samples of the white and 
colored goods made by this corporation, 
embracing some thirty-five distinct styles 
of white shirts, and as many colored. It 
would tire in the simple rehearsal or de- 
scription of this vast line. 

These goods are all made with special 
reference to the most exacting require- 
ments of the highest class retail gents’ fur- 
nishing trade. Every feature considered as 
essential to the construction of a first-class 
garment is most carefully gone over. The 
fit, fabric, stitching, laundry and style are 
each ofthehighest moment, Thetrade-mark, 
is a guarantee 
that the goods 
are first-class and 
warranted, all 
over the world. 

Adjoining the 
sample room is the laundried 
room, 135 feet by 35 feet. Here, in 
grand array, in the blue boxes, piled 
from floor to ceiling, is the stock. The 
packing room adjoins this. The stock 
is presided over by a gentleman long in 
his position who is perfectly familiar with 
all styles, sizes and grades. Over twenty 
thousand dollars’ worth of goods is rep- 
resented on this floor. The Leominster Co. 
carries the same amount of stock at their 
salesrooms at Boston and San Francisco, 
Cal. The Leominster is represented in 
every part of our great country; not a town 
of any size but The Leominster can be pur- 
chased. 

There is no manufacturing industry in 
the world, as I have hinted, so clean, so 
comfortable, so generally inviting to the 
senses of both the participator and the ob- 
server as the making of a man’s shirt. 
Every detail of the work must be conducted 





stock 




















with the most scrupulous cleanliness. This 
alone removes the last objection of un- 
healthiness, as no branch of shirt making 
can be classed as hard labor. 

_We enter the cutting room, below stairs. 
First, note the great cases of shirt stuffs 
that stand about the door, waiting to be 
unrolled on the cutting tables. Of these 
there are three, each ninety feet long, with 
tops of soft pine, cut endwise of the grain, 
that have cost about $1 per square foot, 
and are perhaps the most perfect tables 
to cut a shirt on in this country. 
Although many factories cut seventy-two 
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is 135 feet long, and lighted on all four 
sides. It isa pleasant room in all respects. 
As a detail, the casements and door frames 
are painted a light blue, to relieve the eyes 
of the operators from the monotony of 
the white goods. Ascending another 
story, we find an equally large and busy 
force of women engaged on the other half 
of the garment. Here, as below, you ob- 
serve special appliances attached to the 
sewing machines for making each part of 
the shirt perfect. These devices, sometimes 
very simple, as, for instance, a bit of spe- 
cially shaped brass attached to a “hem- 














THE MODEL SHIRT FACTORY OF AMERICA. 


thicknesses of material, but forty-eight are 
ever handled here. There are a score of 
cutters, each man of whom has a specialty. 
This one cuts “backs” only, this one “neck- 
bands,” another “bosoms.” The knife is 
used with equal skill in both hands. Shirt 
cutting is the only trade I know of that will 
make a man ambidexterous. The next 
step is direct by elevator to the first of the 
great sewing rooms. Here sit rows of 
pretty New England girls, as contented 
and preoccupied as in their own homes. 
Each girl is a specialist, and knows her 
single seam only. As they sit at the tables 
you observe,.that, although the machine 
apparently does all the work, neither hand 
of the operator is ever idle. About one- 
half of the shirt is made in this room, which 





mer,” nevertheless represent the accumu- 
lated result of years of careful observation. 
They are the invention and property of the 
Leominster Shirt Company, and are em- 
ployed only in making “The Leominster.” 
One that specially interested me was the 
machine for trimming out the neck pre- 
vious to putting on the neck band. This is 
done for each separate shirt, over a per- 
fectly accurate pattern. I was assured 
that in most factories the trimming of the 
bosom edges, always faulty and uneven, 
was simply done by a hand shears. Details 
like these tell in the final fit and finish of a 
garment. The sleeves of all Leominster 
shirts, no matter how cheap the grade, are 
put in by the same process—called the 
“double-needle sleever.” All shirts are 





“felled” on the double-needle machine, giv- 
ing the greatest possible accuracy of seam. 
These machines run 2,500 revolutions to 
the minute. Down a shaft the great fin- 
ished output goes from here to the unlaun- 
dered stock room. Here a force of five to 
eight men, according to season, is em- 
ployed in sorting the shirts into sizes and 
grades. 

The stock sent out unlaundried is kept 
here, while that intended to be starched 
and ironed is sorted out and sent below to 
the laundry. A model shirt making estab- 
lishment would be a complete failure with- 
out a model laundry in connection. An 
idea of the perfection of The Leominster 
laundry, its special outfit of machinery 
and facilities may be obtained sweepingly 
from the statement that the apartments are 
cooled, and it is never very hot here, by 
Sturtevant blowers of the latest improved 
pattern. Thereare boiling machines and dry- 
ing machines and damping machines—for 
the shirts are all dampened once more af- 
ter being thoroughly dried before ironing 
—and ironing machines, even special ones 
for long and short bosoms, for cuffs and 
for neck-bands. This laundry is perhaps 
the most interesting part. of the establish- 
ment. The very highest grade of laundry 
work is turned out. Some of the machines 
for ironing intricate parts of the shirt that 
were shown to me are wonders of sim- 
plicity. Several of these are the invention 
of the foreman, Mr. Charles Jobes. It isa 
far cry from Bridget with her flatiron to 
devices like these. The bosoms, however, 
are finished by the hand iron, as there is 
nothing else which can quite take its place 
for the last touches. And after years of 
experiment with starching machines the 
old-fashioned method has also been re- 
turned to here. The starching of the Leo- 
minster shirt is done exclusively by hand. 
The gas-heated machines in this great 
blancherisserie are supplied from a plant on 
the premises. The inspection room where 





THE SONG OF THE SHIRT 


the shirt goes for its final critical examina- 
tion and boxing is a specially designed 
apartment that was built separate, yet im- 
mediately adjoining the main factory in 
order to secure the ultimatum of cleanliness 
and light. It is away from all machinery 
and lighted on four sides. 

There was mention at the beginning of 
the quality of Leominster water. Muni- 
cipal boards of other cities have come to 
examine the. system of waterworks and 
praise the water. It is the purest drink- 
ing water known in the state. Yet every 
drop of it is filtered on these premises be- 
fore being used in The Leominster shirt. 
A main runs direct into three immense 
iron and stone filters in the basement of 
the laundry building. - 


* * * * 


The personnel of the people who make 
the Leominster shirt is of an unusual type, 
as the visitor gathers from observation. 
When he is further informed that a young 
lady who is pointed out to him 
at one of the machines, is the or- 
ganist of the church at which -her employ- 
ers attend Sundays—that another one a 
little further down the row gave up 
a tutorship in a ladies’ seminary for the 
easier, more healthful and_ profitable 
work she’ is now engaged in—that 
others, these by the dozen—are graduates 
of the Town High School, his own im- 
pressions are at once explained and con- 
firmed. It is a peaceful, happy, prosperous 
little community here on the banks of 
the Monoosnock, and the moral of it all is 
THE LEOMINSTER SHIRT ITSELF! Ask your 
dealer to look at one, and examine it in 
every detail. Compare it with other shirts 
and you will realize again that there is a 
moral to everything. Here is an ideal 
village and an ideal industrial establish- 
ment. The moral is an ideal shirt. And 
this is the trade-mark it bears: 
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The Tri-on-fa Shoe A Triumph. 
HE claim is often and truly made that 
it costs less for a man to dress 
stylishly than for a woman; that the same 
materials when made into woman’s apparel 
cost much higher, regardless of work, than 
for men. This is particularly true of shoes. 
For a long time men have been wearing a 
$3.00 shoe containing twice as much ma- 
terial of a given quality as that for which 
a woman must pay $5.00. This injustice 
need be borne no longer, since there are 
now on the market several grades of in- 
expensive shoes sold on the merits of their 
“brand” which are having a deservedly 
large sale. The Tri-on-fa Shoe for Women 
has the distinction of being at once the 
cheapest and most stylish of those shoes. 
Made of soft kid or heavier leather, it re- 
tains its flexibility, and by means of a spe- 
cially prepared cork sole, inside the boot, 
is so easy, that, as one woman expressed 
it, her feet felt as if she were walking in 
kid gloves. The demand to-day is for an 
easy, stylish, serviceable shoe, compara- 
tively inexpensive, which may be discarded 
before being worn too closely. Styles of 
shoes change from season to season, as do 
styles of millinery. With such shoes as 
these, at moderate prices, it is possible to 
be in style the year round. 

The Tri-on-fa Shoe, selling at $2.50, en- 
ables one to do this. Such a remarkably low 
price can only be maintained on the basis of 
enormous sales, as the margin of profit is 
reduced to a minimum. In buying your 
next shoes, ask to see the Tri-on-fa, which 
is for sale by all dealers, and designed in all 
the popular lasts. The Tri-on-fa insures 
comfort, economy and style at the lowest 
possible expense. 

Hurley & Cashman receive the newest 
lasts, from the best English, French and 
American shoemakers, and from these they 
select those which will be the most popular 
with the American public. All their shoes 
are made in their large, airy, clean and 
well-lighted manufactory, the model fac- 
tory of Lynn; that is, of the world; for in 
Lynn more women’s shoes are made than 
in any other city in the world. All their 
shoes are of one quality, made of Brazilian 
or Vici Kid, in both-tan or black, and each 
pair is carefully inspected by experts at 
each’ stage of their manufacture. The Tri- 
on-fa shoes have reached their present pop- 
ularity and enormous sales through a busi- 
ness policy which has steadily given the 

lady buyer, not only “the worth of her 
money,” but more than was expected. 


A Model Railway. 

We believe that if the most discriminat- 
ing traveler, the most competent judge of 
railway properties, or a railway manager 
himself, no matter how good his own. line 
might be, were asked to express am un- 
biased. opinion as to what in their mind 
constituted the model railroad ¢orporation 
of the United States, we believe. it would 
be unhegitatingly in favor of the Boston 
& Albany—the pride of New England, and 
we concur in such general opinion. Run- 
ning, as it does, between the two cities which 
bear its name, it offers to the west a ser- 
vice that is so incomparably the best ‘that 
there is nothing else to consider in connec- 
tion with it. Every week day it runs. six 
through trains across the old Bay State, 
all equipped with splendid parlor and 
sleeping cars, and on four of these trains 
palatial Wagner sleeping cars run through 
to Chicago, Cincinnati, St.. Louis, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, or other western points. Its 
famous “Boston & Chicago Special,”. of 
which so much has been said, and to which 
we have ourselves on previous occasions 
referred, is perhaps its most palatial train, 
although each of them are good enough 
for anybody and better than anything 
offered by their competitors. Of course, 
to those who can make it convenient to 
take this Boston & Chicago Special, it is 
a particularly desirable train, not only be- 
cause of its superb equipment, consisting 
of through sleeping cars, dining car, serv- 
ing all meals en route, a library buffet car, 
bathroom, barber shop, etc., in fact, every- 
thing that the most exacting traveler cotld 
demand, but leaving every morning at 
half-past ten o’clock, it ensures at all 
seasons of the year the entire route be- 
tween Boston and Albany by daylight, a 
trip that is indescribably beautiful and até 
tractive. We have ourselves in the last 
fifteen years traversed this route many times 
and each time seem to enjoy it more. Be- 
tween Boston and Springfield, the choicest 
of Boston’s suburbs and Central -Massa- 
chusetts are passed through. Between 
Springfield and Pittsfield, is we think gen- 
erally conceded to be the most picturesque 
and beautiful fifty miles scenery in all New 
England. The Boston & Albany roadbed: 
is conceded to be far superior to that of 


‘any other line in the United States. ‘The. 
constantly improving equipment and ser- 
vice of the Boston & Albany’ Railroad 


literally makes it the only line between 
Boston and the west. 
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there are as many styles 
and kinds of footwear 
as stars in the firmament, 
there is only one 
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The New Shoe for Women ¢ 





® The only shoe which is practically, mechanically, and 
® hygienically perfect. You cannot purchase a more ¢ 
® satisfactory shoe,no matter what the price—$3.50 for all 
® styles—button and lace. Exclusive shapes, exclusive 
® leathers for all seasons. 





Happy Feet in Every Pair 





5 If your dealer does not have them, send to the manu- 
® facturers for catalogue and further information. Intro- 
® ductory mail orders from this advertisement delivered free. 


A. E. LITTLE & CO., Manufacturers, Lynn, Mass. 
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Se rey Base GOOD PICTURES fia 
the ‘price alone. Sold IM by all dealers or sent 


INSIGNIA OF THE U.S. ARMY||*” ™*"'*'?* tHe canTeR’s INK CO., Boston, Mass. 


Illustrated in a series of handsome plates show- 
ing corps devices and rank of every commis- oOo 
sioned and non-commissioned officer. It is the 
only publication covering the ground, and is in- 
dispensable to the military man and of particu- - LY ip 
lar interest to the general public, now so much 1 i led Lf 
concerned in the fortunes of our gallant troops. 
Published and for sale at 25¢ per copy, by 


BENT & BUSH, 387 Washington St., BOSTON.|S toric. snevenr ne abet, Sa ttsore rv, 


USCOTT BOAT MFG. CO JOSEPH, MICH. 
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